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THE DELPHI BUS. 


BY JOHN HORNE. 


At first the idea appalled 
me. It seemed to shatter the 
last remnants of my Greek 
history, buried long since under 
a pretence of indifference, but 
secretly treasured nevertheless. 
Could a bus befit the sacred 
precinct where multitudes had 
bowed in awe and kings waited 
nervously for an answer that 
was certain to be correct what- 
ever happened ? Dared so vile 
a contraption grind its changing 
gears beneath the cliffs of 
Parnassos that once resounded 
with the music of Apollo’s 
dances, the cheers of packed 
audiences in the stadium, the 
clip-clop of devotional sandals ? 
Yet, in the end, I decided for 
the bus. After all, ancient 
Greece was the cradle of demo- 
tracy, and—short of joining a 
band of nomads—a public con- 
veyance offered the surest means 
of rubbing shoulders with fellow 
pilgrims. 


Athenian buses invariably 


start from the dingiest of back 
streets. Sparta, Marathon, 
Corinth—the glamour of a 
name implies no triumphal exit. 
On the contrary, the more 
impressive the destination, the 
more hidden the bus. Were 
one advertised to depart for 
the summit of Olympos, I 
should seek for it in the most 
labyrinthine of slums. The 
reason may be shame for such 
mechanical desecration of the 
past, or a more practical wish 
to avoid traffic congestion ; but 
in either case there remains 
one redeeming feature, the 
sharpened sense of beauty when 
it comes. 

Early one April morning— 
at six o’clock, to be precise— 
I hailed a taxi and told the 
driver to take me to Odos 
(street) Chateaubriand, which 
the concierge of the hotel had 
indicated as my starting place. 
Athens was already awake. Its 
high baleonied houses stood 
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clear out against a pale-blue 
sky, waiting for the sun— 
still hidden behind Mount 
Hymettos—to turn them into 
glaring cubes of white, or 
blotches of black shadow. 
Superbly aloof, the Parthenon 
gazed into infinite distance from 
its pedestal of rock, as if to 
remind the world that its beauty 
is renewed with every dawn. 
There were people in the streets, 
moving with purposeful gait 
that would vanish as the day 
wore on. Other taxis joined 
us, their drivers racing with 
the enthusiasm of ancient 
charioteers till, beyond the broad 
Omonia Square, they left us to 
explore the surrounding purlieus 
at a more leisurely pace. 
Chateaubriand ! To begin my 
pilgrimage from a street so 
called was an adventure in 
itself. As we rounded sharp 
corners and bumped over tram- 
lines, I craned my neck to 
decipher name-plates. Surely 
Chateaubriand would have a 
setting of significant facade and 
nicely calculated ornament. 
But suddenly the taxi stopped 
in the meanest street of all— 
odoriferous, unpaved even with 
good intentions—and I realised 
that in Athens no more than 
elsewhere should one judge fame 
by its monument. There was, 
however, no time for regret. 
‘Opening the door, the taxi- 
driver pointed triumphantly to 
an object which barred 
our further progress. ‘ Odos 
Chateaubriand — Delphi Auto- 
bus,”’ he remarked with exotic 
but pleasant pronunciation, 
fitting the master of French 
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literature to the Mecca of Greek 
antiquity as if they formed 
the most natural sequence ip 
the world. 

In most respects the Delphi 
bus resembled other buses, but 
along its unimaginative side 
ran a frieze of black words 
on a white ground that made 
my heart leap. ‘ ATHENS— 
THEBES—DELPHI—AMPHISSA.” 
In their Greek form they had 
life no western lettering can 
give, and even Chateaubriand’s 
dingy houses seemed brighter 
for the discovery. Most of 
the passengers had already 
taken their seats. Mine was 
reserved beside the driver, but 
I found that its extra breadth 
was to be shared by an intelli- 
gent-looking young man laden 
with parcels—not to mention 
my two constant and less 
bulky travelling companions, 
Baedeker’s Greece (1907) and 
a volume entitled ‘ Greek 
(Modern) Self Taught,’ pub- 
lished by a gentleman by the 
name of Marlborough. The 
former, though out of date 
where hotels, transport, and 
the country’s recent expansion 
are concerned, could still guide 
grandly to changeless ruins; 
the latter—if Mr Marlborough 
will forgive me for saying s0— 
made an excellent bedside book 
when its daily task was more 
or less successfully done. Then 
one could smile at strange 
washing-lists or exciting en- 
counters with chemists, for- 
getting that in practice it had 
been impossible to discover the 
right word when one needed 
it. Phrase-book conversations 
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have the oriental faculty of 
ignoring hurry. They are made 
to be followed methodically 
to a triumphant end, and it 
is only regrettable that busy 
custom-house officials and rail- 
way porters do not share the 
same view. 

By seven o’clock we were 
ready to start, but at the 
lat moment my neighbour 
created a diversion. He rose, 
scattering parcels in every 
direction, and after a fruitless 
search under the seat, made 
signs for me to rise also. More 
frenzied examination followed, 
till at last an enormous pair 
of garden secateurs was pro- 
duced from behind the cushion 
amid general congratulations. 
I longed to join in the chorus. 
Secateurs interest me—in fact, 
I am often accused of their 
ruin by too ambitious amputa- 
tions—and these looked equal 
to the toughest shoots. I drew 
Mr Marlborough from my 
pocket. Garden implements 
were, Of course, not to be 
found, but on the page headed 
‘Adjectives’ a word caught 
my eye which at least expressed 
admiration. ‘‘ Oreos!’ (beau- 
tiful), I said, pointing to the 
secateurs, whereupon the un- 
expected happened; for with 
transatlantic emphasis came the 
reply, ‘Sure! It’s a fine tool. 
Guess you’re English.” ‘ Yes,” 
I said, and returned Mr Marl- 
borough thankfully to his 
hiding-place. On this journey, 
at any rate, his services would 
not be required. 

The ice of acquaintance was 
broken, but nevertheless we sat 
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silent while the bus worked its 
way slowly out of the narrow 
streets and through vague open 
spaces where plodding market- 
carts raised clouds of dust. 
Outskirts of large towns are 
seldom beautiful, and these 
reflected nothing of the glories 
of the Acropolis. Doubtless, 
they were ugly even in the 
days of Pericles, but one likes 
to imagine something more 
picturesque than the shanties 
that push their way across 
the modern Attic plain. After 
heading due west for several 
miles the road began to climb 
pine-clad slopes, and it dawned 
upon me that we were following 
the ancient ‘“ Festal Way to 
Eleusis ’’ where it crossed the 
hills of AMgaleos. In those 
days a temple to Apollo stood 
just beyond the pass. Today 
the ruined Byzantine church 
of Daphni displays its glittering 
mosaics on the site of former 
pagan worship. Hidden among 
pine forests, Daphni is a place 
in which to linger, but we let 
its Crusader battlements flash 
by, and a few minutes later 
Eleusis, home of the famous 
‘ Mysteries,’ appeared. It lay 
beyond a_ great flat bay, 
wreathed in the smoke of 
tall factory chimneys. Poor 
Mysteries of Eleusis! Who 
would have dreamed that one 
day chemical fumes were to 
replace their incense? In what 
did the Mysteries consist? A 
voluble old guide on _ the 
Acropolis of Athens once assured 
me that he possessed documents 
giving the fullest details, but 
alas, they were never forth- 
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coming. In any case they 
would make no difference to 
the picture conjured in my 
mind, the awed anticipation of 
the postulates as they pressed 
forward in the waning torchlight 
as the first glimmer of dawn 
revealed the great temple. The 
secrets of Eleusis will rest for 
ever beneath its colossal debris, 
but as the bus fled through the 
village and turned inland, one 
point seemed clear to me. The 
ancient Greeks must have been 
good walkers. To cover the 
twelve miles from Athens—in 
festal procession between mid- 
night and dawn—was a test of 
fitness, whatever else followed. 

Not far from Eleusis came 
a halt at a level-crossing while 
a train wound its way out of 
the distance and passed in 
clanking uproar. 

“* American trains have ours 
beat,”? remarked my neighbour, 
contemplating the ill-assorted 
line of carriages. 

“Were you long in the 
. States ?”’ I inquired. 

“Three years. I was in 
England too.”’ 

* London ? ”’ 

“No,” he admitted with a 
tinge of regret, ‘ Cardiff. I 
was engineer in a ship.”’ 

For a second, endless docks, 
grey houses, and spidery pit- 
head wheels took the place 
of the olive-clad slopes and 
yellow mountains. ‘ Did you 
like England?” I ventured, 
feeling rather on the defensive, 
as one always does when asking 
a foreigner that question. 

“Sure—but it was a bit 
damp.” 


I sat silent, watching the 
transparency of the Greek sky, 
To complain of rain streaming 
upon Welsh hills would have 
been natural, but I had not 
reckoned with our atmosphere 
when it is not raining, the 
misty blue distance that makes 
English landscapes so lovely 
and the nation so rheumatie, 
Then I remembered sitting one 
evening with a Greek doctor 
outside a Cretan café. The 
weather was hot, and a watering- 
cart—the town’s latest acquisi- 
tion—passed along, sprinkling 
the dusty road. The rising 
coolness brought me relief, but 
made the Greek furious. “ It 
is a shame to water the streets 
so late,’’ he cried, turning up 
the collar of his coat, “ the 
damp brings fever.’’ He would 
have welcomed rain; existence 
depends upon its straightfor- 
ward wetness. Damp—even 
from a watered road—was 
anathema. 

The bus climbed through 
olives and pines, till after a 
momentary panorama of moun- 
tains, a mad downward rush 
carried it across a valley to 
attack another range. This 
time the ascent followed a 
twisting rock-walled gully with 
a ruined castle on the heights 
above. Once guardian — or 
perhaps robber—of the road, 
it seemed about to topple 
revengefully on to the machine 
that dared to pass without 
being guarded or robbed. In 
the growing heat the passengers 
swayed drowsily at every bend, 
and most were asleep when at 
last we reached the top, @ 
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parren rift where blue cam- 
panulas grew among the crevices 
and euphorbia spread yellow 
patches on the hillside. Beyond 
lay another world; for north- 
ward the mountains ended 
abruptly and a great plain 
opened at our feet, with gleam- 
ing water in the distance. 
“Thebes is down there,” said 
a@ voice at my side, “ but we 
won't stop long. Livadia’s the 
place, if you want coffee.” 

“ Are you going to Livadia ? ”’ 

“Sure. Livadia’s my home. 
Our farm is there.” 

“ But I thought you were an 
engineer ? ”’ 

“JT was. When my father 
died I came home to work the 
farm with my brothers. I 
had some money put by.” 

“Then that secateur is for 
the vines ? ”’ 

“ Sure—and we have good 
wine—the best. You ought 
to come when the grapes are 
ripe.” 

It was no use rebelling against 
such effortless expression. In 
the somnolence of mid-day 
‘certainly’ and ‘of course’ 
became ugly words with rasp- 
ing edges. “Sure I will,’ I 
agreed, and even the engine 
sank to whispering softness as 
we slid down into the plain. 
Here and there a house stood 
among barley fields. Streams 
ran between dark vine-covered 
stretches, the Theban ‘ Black 
earth’ of ancient times. I 
could see grey roofs and domed 
churches spread along the lowest 
slopes, and soon gardens gave 
place to broad untidy streets, 
lined by low houses entirely 
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open in front—like an eastern 
bazaar. In appearance Thebes 
is frankly unimpressive. Pin- 
dar’s sonorous odes may raise 
visions for the scholar, disputed 
traces thrill the archeologist. 
In themselves they leave me 
cold. I may be at fault, but 
my nature demands a handle 
by which to grasp the invisible, 
a dramatic setting for the past. 
Thebes lacked that setting. In 
Delphi I found it. 

After Thebes we skirted the 
vast fertile plain. On our 
left—the south—the mountains 
continued their unbroken chain, 
and at every turn I looked for 
Parnassos. I knew we were 
going to climb three thousand 
feet up its side; surely that 
would compensate for the dis- 
appointment of Thebes. But 
mountains, like good qualities, 
have a way of hiding them- 
selves, and though lesser peaks 
abounded, Parnassos preferred 
a later and—as it happened— 
very timely appearance. Mean- 
while the temperature of the 
bus rose steadily. Two middle- 
aged ladies, who had taken 
the seat behind me at Thebes, 
tried vainly to open a window, 
a proceeding which left no 
doubt of their nationality. 
Leaning back, I managed it 
for them. ‘“ Merci beaucoup,’’ 
said the elder lady, evidently 
considering French the correct 
medium of conversation between 
strangers in Greece. “ Not at 
all,” I rejoined, but the farmer 
had other views. ‘ Guess that 
make a draught,” he drawled. 
“Draughts is sure bad for 
health.”” Ignoring his protest, 
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the two centred on me. “ Oh— 
you’re English !”’ they chirped 
in excited unison. ‘‘ Are you 
going to Delphi?” “ Yes,’ I 
replied, while the farmer 
shrugged his shoulders and 
muttered ‘ Strella,” which I 
discovered afterwards means 
6c mad.’’ 

“‘ We are, too,’’ they declared, 
as if the fact were most 
surprising. 

‘¢ T also go to Delphi,’”’ chimed 
in a little bald-headed man 
with spectacles, whom I had 
not noticed before. ‘ 1880 feet 
above the sea it lies.” 

“Did you visit Thebes?” 
continued the elder lady, deaf 
to interruption. I shook my 
head, but Thebes was not to 
be so easily dismissed. 

“Oh, you must— it’s so 
interesting. We saw a mar- 
vellous stela’”’—they had just 
found it in a garden—“ and 
the gates, though of course 
you don’t see them—how many 
gates were there, Ellen? 
Eight, wasn’t it?” 

‘Yes, dear, eight.”’ 

The bald-headed man leaned 
forward. “To the ancient 
Thebes were seven gates,’ he 
announced with decision. 

“ But the guide said eight,’’ 
insisted Ellen, without even a 
glance in his direction. 

“ Ach, the guide! Look in 
your Baedeker. He say seven.” 

This was too much for Ellen’s 
equanimity. ‘‘ We haven’t got 
a Baedeker,’’ she retorted hotly, 
“and even if we had I suppose 
Baedeker can make mistakes. 
Anyhow, we didn’t ask your 
opinion.” 
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Tension was in the air. The 
bald-headed gentleman glared 
through his spectacles, while 
the other passengers listened, 
unconscious that the gates of 
Thebes were swaying in the 
balance. Should I produce my 
Baedeker and join the fray? 
But Parnassos saved me from 
so perilous a step; for as we 
left the plain it suddenly came 
into view, its rounded snowy 
summit raised high above dis- 
pute—and silence fell upon the 
combatants. 

A few minutes later we 
reached Livadia, and descended 
in the central square to drink 
coffee and ouzo (spirit made 
from grape seeds), and to cool 
heated tempers in the fresh 
mountain air. Having dis- 
tributed his parcels to a crowd 
of welcoming relatives, the 
farmer turned to me. “ You 
like my home town?” he 
asked proudly. ‘‘ Hard to beat, 
I guess.” 

“What about Cardiff?” I 
asked. Under that sky it 
seemed a cruel reminder, but 
he only laughed, waving the 
secateurs at the sun _ while 
forgotten damp stirred uneasily 
in my bones. 

I did like Livadia. Nestling 
against steep mountains where 
a gorge poured water into the 
plain, it was by far the most 
attractive country town I had 
seen. No lure of problematic 
ruins disturbed its peace; but 
there were domed churches with 
gay red roofs and white stucco 
colonnades, Turkish balconied 
houses standing among trees, 
kilted peasants lounging on the 
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square—all the ingredients of 
a pleasant stay. I felt that 
the hotel would be simple but 
clean, and remembered the 
farmer’s advice, ‘Come when 


the grapes are ripe.”” Perhaps 
I shall—some day. 
Humming with renewed 


spirit, the bus engulfed us 
for the last lap of pilgrimage. 
Only a few passengers remained, 
so the two ladies and the 
bespectacled Teuton (obviously 
he could be nothing else) sat 
discreetly apart. Perhaps they 
realised that to the slopes of 
Parnassos the gates of Thebes 
were aS nothing, but I doubt 
it. More likely they shared 
my discovery that hunger and 
weariness make for silent con- 
templation. The road certainly 
helped to soothe. In contrast 
with the rough stretches ex- 
perienced hitherto, it was now 
perfectly surfaced and graded— 
no mean achievement in such 
difficult country. We zig- 
zagged over an outlying spur 
and descended into a valley. 
For the last time the summit 
of Parnassos towered against 
the veiled blue of the mid-day 
sky and vanished behind the 
cliffs. The road was attacking 
the mountain itself, to rise 
three thousand feet and drop 
a thousand in little more than 
an hour. I doubt if the ancients 
used this route to any extent. 
The approach from Itea on the 
Gulf of Corinth was not only 
easier, but brought Delphi into 
view from the moment of land- 
ing, with immense psychological 
effect upon the pilgrim. Here 
my brain found excitement of 
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another kind. The sensation 
of rising without effort made 
me close my eyes, but they 
refused to remain shut. I 
have always hated heights, and 
the knowledge of the chasm 
within a few feet forced me to 
gaze in unwilling fascination— 
especially when passing cars 
brought us to its very brink. 
As we wound our way upwards 
the view broadened over the 
vast plain, bounded by water 
and misty peaks—the sea and 
the mountains of Eubea. Then, 
as if tired of tempting to a 
downward plunge, the floor of 
the ravine rose swiftly, flattened, 
and as we crossed the watershed 
a new world appeared, this 
time stretching its chaotic 
mountains east and south. In 
the foreground Arachova, the 
journey’s highest point, clung 
above @ seemingly bottomless 
rift. Its grey roofs reminded 
me of a village of Savoy, and 
winding cobbled streets com- 
pleted the illusion. The tiny 
square was crowded, for on 
Parnassos the arrival of the 
bus is a never-failing attraction. 
Peasants and goats, a bearded 
ascetic - looking priest whose 
black robe was turned russet 
by the sun, old men sitting 
eternally at the café—it was 
the picture I loved, but today 
it palled. Every minute seemed 
too long ; only Delphi counted, 
and Delphi chose to remain 
invisible. The mountain-side 
grew steeper; the ravine had 
become a narrow, ever-deepen- 
ing valley, which broadened 
to a distant sea of verdure. 
Far below, a river-bed followed 
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our turns and twists, white 
and dry for the summer months, 
like nearly all river-beds in 
Greece. I thought of lizards 
poised knowingly upon the 
rocks; of cyclamens and 
asphodels beside a spring that 
only nymphs—and of course 
fauns—can find; of all the 
legends to which ancient Greece 
has given such a setting; but 
the voice of the elder English 
lady recalled me to things 
mundane with a jerk. 

“We are going to stay at 
the Apollon,’”? she announced 
through the din of the engine. 
“They say it has a bath.” 

‘‘ A lustral bath, perhaps ? ”’ 
I inquired wickedly, but at 
the same moment something 
in the behaviour of the bus— 
it may have been the knowledge 
of impending arrival—relegated 
even baths to the background. 
Lurching headlong round a 
corner, it charged towards a 
narrow cleft between twin cliffs 
and as quickly turned aside 
to avoid them. A fountain 
splashed in the shade of 
enormous plane trees by the 
roadside, and astride its parapet 
sat an old man with a long 
white beard, playing on a reed 
pipe. With his white linen 
kilt and long woollen stockings 
he might have been a gnome 
practising a magic tune, till 
an extended hand brought 
silence and revealed the truth. 
Picturesque beggar, trilling the 
age-old music that can recall 
straying goats and hold tourists 
spellbound! May gifts of many 
drachmae continue to quicken 
your fingers! The picture 
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vanished, and we passed below 
terraced slopes climbing to the 
foot of the cliffs. Fragments 
of masonry appeared—a great 
retaining wall — three slender 
white columns—an eagle circling 
angrily against the sky. An. 
other bend flanked by wm. 
fathomable depths—a street of 
red - roofed houses —and we 
stopped. ‘“ Delphi—Apollon,” 
cried the driver in a tone 
which left no doubt that we 
must now fend for ourselves, 

Dispersal was rapid. The 
bespectacled Teuton vanished 
in the direction of the ruins, 
creature comforts having ap- 
parently no place in his pro- 
gramme. Not so the English 
ladies. As I sought a more 
modest hostelry, their conversa- 
tion followed me from the 
steps of the Apollon. ‘ Lunch 
first, don’t you think, and 
then a little rest before the 
ruins?” ‘Of course, dear— 
and what was it he said about 
the bath? I do hope it will 
be all right.”” I hoped so too, 
feeling at the same time rather 
ashamed. To worry about 
washing at Delphi was 80 
admirably British, and somehow 
I could not rise to the occasion. 

Kastri (for that is the modern 
name of the village) is new. 
Forty-five years ago it stood 
on the site of ancient Delphi, 
making excavation impossible; 
today it has been moved to 
@ position a quarter of a mile 
farther east, and the archzolo- 
gists can work in peace. I 
shall never forget the view from 
the balcony of my room. Im- 
mediately below it was a tiny 
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field, ending in a sheer drop 
of 1800 feet. At the bottom 


the white river-bed lost itself 
in an olive-covered plain, with 
the mountains of the Pele- 
ponnese shimmering through a 
packground of mid-day haze 
beyond the Gulf of Corinth, 
stretched across the picture 
like a lake of molten glass. 
I could have gazed for hours 
upon what seemed a world of 
illusion, but things closer at 
hand soon riveted my attention. 
Goats were grazing in the field, 
and women guarding them— 
within an inch of the void. 

For goats the feat was not 
surprising, but for women .. .! 
Distaff in one hand, twirling 
spindle in the other, not only 
were they indifferent to 
crumbling edges, but could 
actually spin upon them. It 
was too much. Torn between 
horror and envy, with goose- 
skin rising on the back of my 
neck, I fled towards the terraced 
flank of Parnassos for a safer 
view of plain and sea. 

As the extraordinary position 
of the shrine became more 
apparent, it was easy to under- 
stand the pilgrim’s awe as he 
first beheld it from the 
approaching ship. The great 
temple of Apollo, rising high 
on the mountain- side from 
crowded buildings of white and 
gold, may well have seemed 
supernatural. Its doom came 
nevertheless. Pilgrims gave 
place to invaders ; earthquakes 
succeeded vandals. The temple 
crashed ; the oracle fled from 
her toppling tripod, and for 
Many centuries the curtain 
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descended upon Delphi. It 
is not for me to discuss what 
excavation has now brought 
to light. That is the affair 
of guide-books. My impressions 
of Delphi were of the present, 
not the past; of atmosphere 
rather than of detail. They 
began on the road by which 
we had arrived. A _ building 
swathed in scaffolding stood 
just above it, and as I passed 
a man of uncertain age— 
shabbily dressed in a black 
overcoat and bowler hat— 
descended the steps. Rubbing 
the beard of several days that 
adorned his chin, he addressed 
me in fluent French— 

“ Moi, je suis conservateur 
des ruines. Monsieur est archeo- 
logue—Professeur d’Oxford, sans 
doute ?”’ 

To this flattering assertion 
I stammered denial, but the 
little man was determined. 
Again he repeated the com- 
pliment, while my false im- 
portance grew and my protests 
weakened. To be a Professeur 
@’ Oxford at Delphi was inspiring. 
Curiously enough it was always 
Oxford. Had news of this 
year’s renewed aquatic victory 
reached the slopes of Parnassos ? 
Or perhaps Cambridge Dons do 
not look like me. I wonder. 

“It is regrettable,” he con- 
tinued with a wave of his arm 
towards the scaffolding, ‘“ but 
the museum is being made safe 
against earthquakes. Such con- 
fusion! Au revoir, monsieur. 
C’est moi le conservateur des 
ruines.”’ 

I continued my way along 
the road, with mild regret at 
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the museum’s unsafeness, but 
definite thankfulness that what 
are impolitely known as ‘ acts 
of God’ should spare me dire 
embarrassment. Burial under 
priceless statues might be 
counted an honour, but I should 
have hated to expose the 
classical ignorance of Oxford 
professors. The old peasant 
was still sitting in the shade 
of the plane trees, his reed 
pipe poised for action. 
“ Kalos?” (good) he asked 
when the shutter of my camera 
had clicked and a few drachmae 
crossed his palm. I shook my 
head and fumbled in my pocket 
for Mr Marlborough. The 
picture lacked something, but 
-a8 usual Mr Marlborough’s pages 
fluttered in vain. They refused 
to divulge the Greek for, ‘‘ Why 
have you no goats?” 

Above the fountain the path 
soon became a paved way that 
passed through the outer wall 
of the sanctuary. Buildings 
tried to rise on either side, 
only to give up the struggle 
after a few feet. Farther on, a 
staircase mounted to a higher 
wall of irregularly shaped: stone 
blocks built into the hillside 
and covered with inscriptions 
in minute lettering. There is 
a fascination about this jig-saw 
arrangement of most ancient 
Greek retaining walls, in which 
the joints fit to a hair’s breadth 
without a drop of cement be- 
tween them, and later I dis- 
covered its reason. Unequal 
stones withstand lateral pressure 
better than square cut—an 
important consideration in a 
land of earthquakes — and 
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require no clamps. The smooth 
inscribed face is purely decora- 
tive, a sort of municipal record 
with room for publicity-loving 
benefactors. A gift inscribed 
at Delphi would bring satisfae. 
tion, even if the oracle had 
proved obduraite. 

From the end of the wal 
@ sloping ramp led higher, 
till suddenly a great open 
platform lay before me, and 
I realised that this was all 
that remained of Delphi’s holy 
of holies, the temple of Apollo. 
Its strewn debris reminded me 
of a gigantic castle of bricks, 
destroyed by the sweep of 
a Herculean arm. Earthquake 
is the most theatrical of nature’s 
weapons, and here it had sur- 
passed itself. Whole rows of 
fallen columns, immense granite 
slabs flicked petulantly out of 
place—the scene enthralled me 
till all at once something un- 
usual about it caught my eye. 
A figure had emerged from 
among the piled masonry, leap- 
ing nimbly across intervening 
chasms. The appropriate goat! 
Not at all. It was a girl, 
bare-headed and wearing the 
shortest shorts I have ever 
seen. I felt infinitely shocked, 
not at the shorts and their 
complement of thigh—both were 
familiar enough in England— 
but because here they ruined 
the past more ruthlessly than 
any earthquake. Complete 
nudity might have passed 
muster—it certainly would have 
done so in the days of Apollo 
—but I admit that when later 
the chance came to voice that 
opinion my courage failed me. 
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A young man (he was clad 
discreetly in flannel trousers) 
joined the girl, and as they 
climbed out of sight a peal 
of laughter from two peasant 
women engaged in cutting grass 
on the hillside proved that I 
was not the only critic of 
modern fashion. ‘* Anthropos- 
gunaika ? (man-woman?) An- 
thropos-gunaika?”’ they chanted, 
strutting in rude imitation of 
the retreating figures. I could 
hardly blame them. With their 
graceful carriage and handsome 
faces crowned by dark hair 
wound about the head in a 
generous plait—exactly as one 
sees it on the ancient heads in 
the museums—they could afford 
to scoff. On Parnassos skirts 
form no bar to _ climbing, 
and garb is still distinctive 
of sex. 

“est la premiére fois que 
je vois ga igi,” remarked a 
voice at my elbow, as the 
local policeman popped like 
a jack - in - the - box from the 
bowels of the temple. 

“ Well—and what do you 
think of it?’’ I asked, trying 
to stifle surprise at his sudden 
irruption. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“On the Acropolis I would 
think nothing; one sees so 
many curiosities in Athens. 
aD i. SO 

“ Out of the picture ? ” 

“Yes. In Delphi were 
hundreds and hundreds of 
statues that showed how limbs 


can be beautiful. But not 
like that.’ 
“T understand. Tell me, 


how is it that you speak such 
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excellent French? Everybody 
here seems to do so.” 

‘* Ah, monsieur, only func- 
tionaries of education are sent 
to Delphi. One meets the 
learned, the archeologists. To- 
day they say that a dis- 
tinguished professor from Ox- 
ford has arrived. Besides, my 
home is at Amphissa down in 
the plain, and I am about to 
marry. Then I shall live here. 
But perhaps monsieur desires 
to see where the oracle sat ? 
The exact spot has now been 
fixed.” 

I felt in no mood for the 
oracle, but murmured assent, 
wondering uneasily if the police- 
man had guessed my pseudo- 
identity and considered the visit 
necessary to Oxford’s fame. 
Alas, the exact spot turned 
out to be just one more draughty 
cleft, without the slightest trace 
of burning herbs or sulphurous 
fumes. Perhaps I am unjust, 
having asked no _ weighty 
question of the oracle’s shade, 
while the policeman had most 
likely received good advice on 
the subject of matrimony. In 
any case his enthusiasm failed 
to infect me, and when I 
suggested that the sun-bathed 
Greek theatre would make a 
pleasant contrast, he indicated 
the way with a sigh of dis- 
appointment. 

I was beginning to crave 
for solitude. In the theatre 
I hoped to find it, but soon 
realised that at Delphi the 
pilgrim is seldom master of 
his desires. As the first circle 
of rock-hewn seats appeared 
between piles of debris, a 
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woman’s voice rose from with- 
in, reciting with measured 
solemnity verses that took me 
back to pre-war Paris and 
the classic Thursdays of the 
Comédie Frangaise. 


*,.- Ah! 
éprouvée | 
A quel nouveau tourment je me 
suis reservée |” 


Douleur non encore 


In the pause that followed 
I tiptoed forward with the 
embarrassment of a late arrival, 
and came upon the greatest 
surprise of an already surpris- 
ing afternoon. Close by the 
entrance stood my two English 
companions of the bus. Each 
held a bunch of wild flowers, 
and gazed with rapt attention 
at a tall, fashionably dressed 
lady standing in the centre of 
the arena, her arms raised 
towards the cliffs of Parnassos. 
“Tout ce que jai souffert, mes 

craintes, mes transports, 


La fureur de mes feux, Vhorreur 
de mes remords, 
Et Pun refus cruel Vinsupportable 
injure, 
N’etait qu'un faible essai du 
tourment que 7 endure.”” 
Thrown into the emptiness 
of ruin, Racine’s stilted phrases 
sounded more alive, Phédre’s 
lamentations more touching 
than on any modern stage. 
It was the performance of a 
great artist, but unfortunately 
that very fact made anticlimax 
inevitable. As the words sank 
to silence, frenzied clapping 
punctuated with cries of 
“* Bravo !—encore !’’ broke from 
@ group of admirers whose 
presence in the higher seats 
I had not remarked. Phédre 
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vanished, leaving a rather 
breathless middle-aged woman 
to bow and simper in her 
place. ‘ Mais non, mais non!” 
she cried; “I am so tired 
and, oh, so happy. To recite 
Phédre in Paris is nothing, but 
at Delphi—what an experience ! 
And now, my friends, a secret 
for you. I prepare Lady Mac- 
beth, and I shall play her in 
the spirit of Greek tragedy, 
It will be a triumph ; what do 
you think ? ” 

Renewed applause proved 
that in the opinion of at least 
half a dozen people triumph 
was already assured, but the 
elder English lady turned to 
me doubtfully. 

“T can’t imagine a Greek- 
inspired Lady Macbeth,’ she 
exclaimed. “ Really, these 
foreign actresses seem to try 
things without rhyme or 
reason.”’ 

That was true, but I had 
discovered that at Delphi in- 
consequence was by no means 
confined to actresses. It 
cropped up on every side— 
irresistibly potent. *¢ She'll 
probably forget all about it 
when she gets home,” I said. 
“What lovely wild flowers 
you’ve got.” 

“They are indeed. But we 
can’t find any grass of Parnassos, 
and Ellen wants that most of 
all. Surely it ought to be on 
the mountain ? ”’ 

“T’m afraid you'll be dis- 
appointed. I happened to look 
it up before leaving England, 
and it only grows in northern 
countries. The flower-book says 
‘“‘ so named for its beauty, after 
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Mount Parnassos, the home of 
the Muses.” 

“Then we needn’t look any 
farther. After all, one finds 
so many beautiful flowers among 
these dead stones—such a 
contrast of life and colour. 
Do you think the Greeks loved 
flowers? I don’t mean just 
as garlands, but for themselves ? 
History only tells one about 
politics and wars and temples, 
never gardens. Come along, 
Ellen. ... And oh, I had 
almost forgotten, the bath is 
all right. I don’t think it 
can be the kind you meant.’’ 

With this final judgment they 
departed in the direction of the 
hotel, while I climbed to the 
topmost seats in the hope that 
there I would be able to visualise 
the Delphi of wars and temples, 
if not of gardens. Its enclosing 
cliffs rose sheer behind me; at 
my feet the theatre and Apollo’s 
temple—deserted at last in the 
evening sun — descended like 
colossal steps into the ravine 
already full of shadow. The 
comedy of the afternoon, the 
encounters with people who 
had seemed strange because 
each voiced his individual feel- 
ings, these things no longer 
mattered. Gradually the pieces 
of the puzzle found their places 
in my mind, and as the faint 
sound of a reed pipe broke the 
stillness of the depths, imagina- 
tion became reality and I knew 
that my journey had not been 
in vain. 

It was night when I returned 
to the village. From an in- 
visible church came the insistent 
rumble of Gregorian chants, as 
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if to exorcise the pagan music 
still trilling in my ears. Old 
men lounged on a railed terrace 
built giddily above the ravine, 
staring into the darkness with 
thoughtful eyes. Farther along 
the street a few tables stood 
in the roadway outside a 
primitive café, and in the patch 
of yellow light a strikingly 
beautiful girl moved to and 
fro as she served the customers. 
Their obvious admiration left 
her disdainfully aloof, but when 
a lorry passed on its way 
downward to the plain, she 
glanced with a smile at the 
policeman perched beside the 
driver. 

‘* Delphi is quiet after dark,’’ 
apologised the proprietor of 
my modest hostelry after dinner. 
‘““T come from Thessalonika 
and find it very dull. Today 
we have only two tourists 
besides yourself. Most of them 
go to the Apollon.” 

“Were they a young man 
with a girl in shorts?” I in- 
quired with sudden inspiration. 

*“ Ah, you call it shorts,’’ 
he replied with a laugh. ‘“ Yes, 
they are climbing on the 
mountain. They said they have 
always been sleeping outside 
in flea-bags. I do not under- 
stand what that is, but tonight 
they want to sleep in beds and 
wash themselves.” 

“Sunrise from Parnassos 
didn’t tempt them ? ”’ 

“She, yes, but he, no. He 
said he had enough of the 
flea-bags. And tomorrow they 
depart to the railway at Bralo, 
to England. I would like to 
go to England.” 
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From without came the sound 
of approaching footsteps. A 
girl’s voice exclaimed, “I say, 
do you really think we’ll get 
a bath?” For a moment I 
hesitated. Here was the oppor- 
tunity to discuss appropriate 
dress for the temple of Apollo, 
but prudence prevailed. The 
afternoon had taught me that 
shorts and baths were best 
ignored in Delphi, and I betook 
myself to bed. 

Morning came serenely per- 
fect, the upper slopes bathed 
in sunlight, the ravine still 
a black snake wriggling to 
the sea. A ramshackle vehicle 
labelled DELPHI—BRALO 
lurched along the street with 
two bareheaded passengers wav- 
ing good-bye from its interior, 
and soon my grander trans- 
port arrived from Amphissa. 


It stopped to disgorge the 
policeman and let me take 
his place, and as we moved 
forward in our turn the girl 
appeared in the doorway of 
the café, looking to me like 
a Greek goddess waiting to 
be worshipped—to the police- 
man, no doubt, an oracle upon 
whose answer much depended, 


-At the Apollon the English 


ladies failed to join us. Their 
pilgrimage was not yet ended, 
but where the road bends to- 
wards enigmatic terraces piled 
against the cliff a shabby figure 
raised its bowler hat. ‘ Adieu, 
monsieur le Professeur d’ Oxford,” 
I could almost hear it mutter, 
Another bend with trees above 
a deserted fountain, and Delphi 
vanished from sight, leaving 
its fascination to live for ever 
in my memory. 
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LOYALTY. 


BY SHALIMAR. 


I. 


Over half a century has 
passed since the enthusiasm 
of Mr Samuel Plimsoll, com- 
pined with the vigilance of 
the Board of Trade and Lloyd’s, 
put an end to the jerry-built 
tramp steamer; but for a 
short period she was a familiar 
and objectionable feature of 
the sea. Such coffin ships 
were put together by question- 
able marine builders at the 
price of a few pounds per ton, 
with engines thrown in; and 
there was little hope or inten- 
tion that they should remain 
afloat. Certainly their owners 
entertained no such hopes: 
their principal desire was for 
the great financial blessings 
that would be conferred on 
them if their vessels never 
returned. The old wooden sail- 
ing ship, on the other hand, 
became a coffin ship through 
sheer old age; and there was 
some excuse for the otherwise 
indigent owner who tried to 
eke out his income by running 
her. Such a person was Mr 
Melsom, owner of the wooden 
barque Vadara. 

Captain Compton of the 
Vadara had commanded ships 
belonging to Mr Melsom for 
over thirty years, and his vessel 
was the sole survivor of the 
fine fleet which had flown that 
owner’s house-flag in the Aus- 





tralian trade. In those days 
the captain, when attending 
the office in London, wore a 
silk hat, frock-coat, and patent- 
leather boots; for then ship- 
masters carried themselves with 
an air which even impressed 
their owners. That was in 
the ‘eighties; by the first 
decade of the present century 
Captain Compton had reluc- 
tantly discarded such attire. It 
went very well when Mr Melsom 
had a palatial office and a dozen 
clerks, but it would have been 
overwhelming in one poorly 
furnished business room with 
an owner down at heel and 
shabby, and with only, so he 
often confided to his old captain 
and friend, the Vadara between 
him and the workhouse. In 
the old days, at the end of 
every voyage, the owner used 
to entertain the captain at 
dinner in his great mansion, 
but such hospitality had been 
discontinued long ago. Captain 
Compton did not even know 
if the owner of the Vadara 
still owned the mansion, and 
he had not the heart to inquire. 

Cut down from a full-rigged 
ship to a barque, that once 
proud passenger clipper had 
also fallen on evil days. She 
was now a timber drogher, 
almost all she was fit . for. 
Great square ports for the 
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loading and discharging of logs 
had been cut in her lovely 
bows, and she traded to Mira- 
michi, with an occasional voyage 
to Norway in the winter. Only 
by the strictest economy could 
she possibly make a living for 
anybody. What salary the 
faithful Captain Compton re- 
ceived only he and his owner 
knew ; for it did not, of course, 
appear on the ship’s articles. 
Mr Melsom seemed to have 
the knack of picking up cheap 
mates. Men before the mast 
had to receive the wages of 
the port, but their number 
was cut down to a minimum. 
A sailing ship that carries a 
donkey-engine is entitled to 
sail with fewer hands, and 
once Mr Melsom made the 
interesting suggestion that he 
would install a windmill for 
the pumps—Norwegian fashion 
—and thus save two men. He 
was, however, frustrated by a 
Board of Trade official who had 
to point out that a windmill 
as @ substitute for a donkey- 
engine did not come within 
the meaning of the Act. Getting 
stores for the upkeep of the 
Vadara out of her owner was 
like drawing teeth, and un- 
doubtedly her captain often 
supplemented the little he got 
out of his own pocket. 
Although commanding a 
timber drogher that would 
almost have ranked as a pauper 
of the sea, Captain Compton 
retained that dignity and old- 
world courtesy that endeared 
him to his officers and men in 
the old days, and caused him 
to be respected by scores of 
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cabin passengers and hundreds 
of emigrants. Of medium height 
and spare figure, he had a4 
close-clipped grey beard and 
keen blue eyes. Nothing dis. 
turbed his balanced, gentle 
manly attitude of mind ; though 
he required all his self-control 
when, in Swansea, he called 
on his agent and received the 
news that his ship was to 
proceed under the tips and load 
a@ full cargo of coal for Rio de 
Janeiro. Instead of proclaim- 
ing his consternation all over 
the office, as many a lesser 
man would have done, he begged 
to be excused and went on 
board his ship to think the 
matter out. He knew, none 
better, that the Vadara was 
quite unfitted to carry a full 
cargo of coal. A _ windmill 
for working the pumps, with 
no reduction of crew, would 
have been a blessing; for she 
leaked like a sieve. That did 
not matter very much in the 
timber trade. She did not 
make a great deal of water 
when in ballast trim outward 
bound to Miramichi, and two 
hard spells daily at the pumps 
usually sufficed when coming 
home laden. Even if they 
had not, water could flow freely 
through the hold without doing 
any damage to timber, and 
with a full cargo of logs the 
ship was almost unsinkable. 
But ... a full cargo of coal! 
Worse followed ; an office-boy 
came on board with a letter 
from Mr Melsom to say that 
in Rio the Vadara had been 
fixed to load coffee in bags 
for New York—and Captain 
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Compton was to make all haste 
to the former port. 

He thought over that letter 
for a long time. Salt- water 
would not damage coal, though 
it might endanger the ship 
and cause great hardship to 
her crew; but it would cer- 
tainly damage any coffee with 
which it came in contact. He 
had an easy way of escape 
from the almost intolerable 
anxieties of the coming voyage ; 
he could resign ; for, in a modest 
way, he was financially in- 
dependent of further seagoing, 
and he was a bachelor. He 
rejected the idea without giving 
it more than a moment’s con- 
sideration. His old owner and 
friend, probably unable to carry 
on with the low freights brought 
in by timber droghing, had 
evidently secured two lucrative 
charters and would depend on 
him to see that they were 
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carried out. Very well; to 
his owner the _ responsibility 
for accepting such cargoes, to 
him the duty of safeguarding 
them. He wrote to Mr Melsom 
acknowledging his instructions, 
and never even hinted that he 
found anything embarrassing in 
them. 

A few days later the Vadara 
lay under the tips, and her 
ancient timbers shuddered every 
time a waggon-load of coal 
was dumped into her hold. 
Late in August she sailed for 
Rio. As she towed down the 
Bristol Channel she resembled 
the jerry-built tramp, referred 
to by Kipling in his ‘ Ballad 
of the Bolivar,’ in but one 
respect. She was undermanned. 
She was not overloaded—the 
Board of Trade saw to that— 
and she was not meant to 
founder if Captain Compton 
could help it. 


II. 


On the murning of sailing 
the crew joined her. There 
were eight able seamen—eight 
men before the mast for a 
900-ton barque. Six of them 
were Scandinavians, sober ; the 
other two were British, very 
drunk. Those two stated later 
that had they been sober they 
certainly would not have been 
there at all. There was also 
a@ cook, and, in place of a 
steward, a cabin-boy at ten 
shillings a month. 

The mate of the Vadara 
had been in her for several 
voyages. He had never been 


able to obtain a master’s certi- 
ficate ; he had lost all ambition 
and was of a truly dismal 
disposition. A former captain 
had described him as a six-foot 
streak of misery. In appearance 
he was long, lean, and cadaver- 
ous; @ London landlady who 
had taken pity on him and 
tried to feed him up declared 
that he would never be any 
fatter than an empty sausage- 
skin. He started each voyage 
with a strong premonition of 
impending doom, and was sure 
he would never see the end 
of it. He grumbled continually 
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about the ship, and swore it 
was the last trip he would 
make in her, even if she sur- 
vived it. At the end of the 
voyage he took his discharge 
and his pay and bade Captain 
Compton farewell for ever; a 
few days before the Varada 
was ready for sea he was 
back on board, obsessed by 
an even stronger premonition 
of disaster. 

The second mate was a lad 
of twenty who had just finished 
his apprenticeship and gained 
his certificate; he earned a 
few shillings a month more 
than the men, but, since he 
was there for experience and 
to get in his time for his 
next examination, pay was 
about the last thing he 
thought of. 

A fresh breeze from the 
north-east was blowing when 
the crew of the tug hit the 
hook off Lundy Island and 
she proceeded back to Swansea. 
The two British sailors had 
sobered up, but they shivered 
in what to them was a biting 
wind, when hauled out of the 
forecastle by the mate to help 
in making sail. A long spell 
at the pumps followed. Neither 
of the men had been in a wooden 
ship before, and they were 
aghast when after an hour’s 
work the pumps refused to 
suck. Aghast and inclined to 
be mutinous, with an unsea- 
worthy ship as a pretext. They 
were exhausted and perspira- 
tion cut furrows through the 
coal-dust on their faces; the 
bad liquor was being sweated 
out of them, but their profanity 


showed that they did not 
appreciate the blessing. 

“'Vot the ’ell vos jou growl 
about ?”’ a giant Swede called 
Olsen demanded. ‘Jou vog 
cold before ; now jou vos varm, 
De pomp vos as good to jou 
a3 one monkey pea-yacket.” 

Emitting streams of sooty 
water twice a day, the Vadara 
sped southward before the 
favouring winds. She leaked 
at the hood-ends fore and aft; 
thousands of gallons of the 
North Atlantic flowed in 
through butts and seams, 
drained down to the keelson, 
passed through the floors, 
reached the pump well, and 
were returned to whence they 
calue. For over an hour morm- 
ing and evening the sweating 
men turned the fly-wheels and 
brought up water which gradu- 
ally became clearer, and gushed 
in two steady streams over 
their bare feet, across the deck, 
and out through the scupper- 
holes. Fortunately, they had 
a fine- weather passage during 
which the topgallantsails were 
never furled. In spite of timbers 
sodden through age, and ragged 
copper sheathing, the old ship 
could still sail well, and she 
towed into the beautiful harbour 
of Rio de Janeiro only thirty- 
seven days out. 

Mr Chase, the young second 
mate, was enjoying the voyage 
thoroughly. Hard work did 
not worry him; the mate, 


once his veneer of pessimism 
had been pierced, was a com- 
panionable fellow, and a more 
comfortable shipmaster for a 
young officer to sail with than 
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Captain Compton could hardly 
be imagined. He was the soul 
of courtesy; he trusted the 
young officer from the beginning 
and dealt tactfully with mis- 
takes due to inexperience. Once 
when discussing his old man 
with a former shipmate in one 
of Rio’s cafés Mr Chase indulged 
in language that was far from 
seamanlike. 

“ He’s 
darling,” 
thusiasm. 

He acquired a certain amount 
of reflected glory through being 
second mate of the Vadara. 
Men in the port who were 
versed in sailing ship history 
would come along to see if 
it was really the famous old 
Colonial clipper that had blown 
into Rio; to admire her beauti- 
ful lines and gloss over the 
shabby, threadbare appearance 
which was mainly due to the 
poverty - stricken Mr Melsom 
being unable to supply her 
with her proper quota of paint, 
tar, cordage, and canvas. A 
Royal Mail liner, commanded 
by one of Captain Compton’s 
former apprentices, arrived, and 
the old man of the Vadara was 
promptly asked to dinner. Mr 
Chase swelled with pride when, 
while sitting at supper with 
the mate, he saw his eminently 
presentable captain come out 
of his room in well-fitting dinner 
jacket, gleaming shirt-front, and 
neat black tie. 

The coal cargo was dis- 
charged and the hold thoroughly 
cleaned out. On the first day 
that bags of coffee went down 
the main-hatch Captain Comp- 


really a _ perfect 
he said with en- 
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ton had a nasty shock. 
Through an open porthole of 
his cabin he overheard a con- 
versation between two tramp- 
steamer captains passing along 
the quay. 

“Good heavens!” one of 
them exclaimed, “ who’s putting 
coffee into that old sieve ? ”’ 

“De Sousa, I believe.” 

‘* He would—the damned old 
twister; I wonder what game 
he’s playing.” 

Those remarks worried Cap- 
tain Compton considerably. He 
assumed them to imply that 
his charterer expected a lot of 
damage to his cargo and would, 
in consequence, present heavy 
claims. He was not playing 
that game; he had spared no 
pains to see that the hold 
was well prepared. He had 
taken upon himself to order 
extra wood for dunnage, and 
had covered the floors with 
nine inches of it for the lower 
tier of bags to rest on; the 
bilges with fourteen inches, and 
the sides with three. Contrary 
to his usual practice of not 
interfering with his officers he 
had spent a day in the hold 
seeing that extra dunnage was 
placed round the pump-well, 
in the wake of the chain-plates 
and transoms, and round the 
masts. He had done his utmost 
to see that sea-water entering 
the hold would have a clear 
passage under, and all round, 
his valuable cargo; but still 
he was uneasy. Childish and 
unnecessary anxiety, he sup- 
posed ; he must really consider 
retiring at the end of the 
voyage. 
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There was another matter 
that caused him vague un- 
easiness. After a very strenu- 
ous, grilling day’s work the 
Vadara lay ready for sea, with 
cargo well stowed and hatches 
battened down. She had a 
monkey poop—that is, one 
only three feet above the level 
of the main-deck—and on it 
the mates leant over the broad 
teakwood rail and smoked their 
pipes in the cool of the evening. 
The mate was in his most 
pessimistic mood. 

“T don’t suppose we’ll ever 
reach New York; in fact, I 


doubt if we'll ever get past 
Cape Hatteras,” he  gaid 
morosely; ‘but if by some 
extremely lucky chance we do 
get to port safely, I wonder 
where that old skinflint Melsom 
will send us next.’ 

6“ Ha-h’m ! ”? 

The mates looked round. The 
captain had just come out of 
the companionway. 

“T regret to say I can give 
you no information regarding 
that, Mr Harrap,” he said. 
“ T have had no communication 
from the owner since we arrived 
in Rio.”’ 


Ii. 


The Vadara got the south- 
east trades the day after she 
left Rio. Keeping along the 
coast to avoid the strength 
of the Brazil Current, she carried 
the favouring wind right over 
the equator, and after only 
two days of doldrums picked 
up the north-east trades. Away 
she went on the starboard 
tack with every sail set and 
drawing, and the first ex- 
traneous objects any one on 
board her saw were small bushy 
plants with tiny balls like berries 
on them, floating alongside. 
She had reached the western 
edge of the Sargasso Sea and 
was almost in the latitude of 
the Bahamas. Three days of 
calms and rain-squalls followed, 
then she was off again before 
a soft southerly wind, shaping 
@ course well to the westward 
of Bermuda. It was glorious 
fine-weather sailing, and still 


the mate’s log-book could show 
that the topgallantsails had 
not been furled since she left 
Swansea. One evening when 
they changed the watch at 
eight o’clock, Mr Chase chaffed 
the mate about his pessimism 
and ventured to suggest that 
they would be in New York 
within a week. 

“ All right, young fellow, you 
wait; you’ll soon be earning 
your three quid a month,’ Mr 
Harrap growled. 


“If Bermuda you safely pass, 
Then look out for Hatteras.” 


Mr Chase had never been 
in the North Atlantic trade 
and did not know the warning 
couplet, but he was forcibly 
reminded of it two days later. 
The area round Cape Hatteras 
breeds more gales than almost 
any other section of the ocean, 
not even excluding the vicinity 
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of Cape Horn, and it had bred 
something extra special for the 
Vadara. A murky December 
dawn brought promise of a 
dirty day, so dirty that, on 
his own initiative, Mr Chase 
had the royals furled. Captain 
Compton came on deck shortly 
after and ordered the _ top- 
gallantsails to be taken in. 
The gale burst with swift 
savagery, each succeeding 
squall more violent than the 
last; @ high, confused sea 
got up; the Vadara, running 
with the wind on the port 
quarter, was soon making heavy 
weather of it. 

Sail after sail had to be 
snugged up and furled, and 
for every one below the top- 
gallantsails all hands had to 
be called; for the watch on 
deck was too weak to handle 
it. Throughout the short 
December day canvas ballooned 
and battered aloft, and shout- 
ing men swung dizzily on foot- 
ropes trying to master it. By 
four o’clock in the afternoon 
the Vadara was under main 
lower topsail, foresail, and fore- 
topmast staysail, and Captain 
Compton decided she could no 
longer carry the foresail. All 
hands tackled it at the change 
of the watch, and a long struggle 
with clew garnets and buntlines 
followed. The deeply laden 
barque was now taking green 
waves over the weather rail, 
and occasionally scooping the 
sea in over the lee rail as well. 
Men, awkward after weeks of 
fine- weather sailing, were 
washed hither and thither about 
the deck, the while they 
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strove desperately to gain a 
few feet on the sodden ropes 
with which they were striving 
to subdue the wind-maddened 
canvas overhead. It was a 
quarter to five before they 
got that foresail sufficiently 
quiet and Mr Chase led the 
hands aloft to get the gaskets 
round it. 

At half-past five they were 
still there with the sail, formed 
into great, rounded bags of 
wind, slatting fiercely above 
the yard on which they were 
strung out. The young second 
mate was fighting like one 
possessed—swearing, encourag- 
ing, standing on the yard while 
he held on by the chain sling 
and tried to stamp down the 
billowing bunt with his heavy 
leather sea-boots. Twice they 
had the sail gathered on the 
yard; twice furious gusts 
caught open lugs, tore the 
coarse-grained canvas from their 
bruised hands and sent it, 
bellying dangerously, above 
their heads again. The mate 
went up on the yard, but even 
his help failed to make any 
impression on the gale-impas- 
sioned monster. Captain Comp- 
ton became thoroughly anxious ; 
it was getting dark and the 
evening spell of pumping had 
not even begun. He knew his 
short - handed crew must be 
weary and dispirited, and from 
the bottom of his heart he 
pitied the men on the yard. 
He took the wheel himself, 
and as a last reinforcement 
sent Olsen aloft. It was the 
giant Swede, temporarily gone 
berserk, who turned the scales 
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and subdued the foresail at 
last. 

It was then, at six o’clock, 
that the Vadara might have 
been hove-to—but what ship- 
master, however cautious, cares 
to heave his ship to, stop her 
progress, and waste a fair wind 
when two days’ sail from his 
port? By ten o’clock it was 
too late; if he had tried to 
bring her up to the wind 
he would have either swamped 
or dismasted her. A _ squall 
of unbelievable fury tore the 
fore-topmast staysail out of 
its bolt-ropes and flung it in 
ribbons a hundred yards to 
leeward. The only thing left 
was to run the barque dead 
vefore the wind and trust to 
the main topsail—of stout No. 
0 canvas, the only new thing 
on board—to keep her ahead 
of the gigantic following seas. 

When Mr Chase emerged from 
the companionway to relieve 
the mate at midnight the wind 
held him pinned against the 
door for almost a minute. It 
was but half-dark; for there 
was a full moon, though its 
position was only revealed by 
a veiled patch of diffused light 
over which the black, ragged 
seud was flying at lightning 
speed. The second mate 
managed to twist his body 
‘round and, by instinct, he 
looked aloft. He saw many 
naked, reeling spars, and, to 
his satisfaction, the straining 
dark band of lower topsail 
still intact. They would be 
in a bad way if that went. 
Coming up astern with terrific 
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momentum was a_ fo 
mountain. It seemed to be 
higher than the mizzen-top, 
He felt it would overwhelm 
the ship; it must overwhelm 
the ship, it towered so high 
above her. At its base, with 
its crest roaring and curling 
above his head and just about 
to topple over and bury him, 
was the helmsman gripping 
the wheel. Mr Chase wanted 
to shout a warning, but he 
was tongue-tied. The Vadara’s 
stern lifted with a lurch that 
nearly flung him forward over 
the companionway hatch; he 
could no longer see the wave, 
for the ship was perched on 
top of it; instead, he saw the 
helmsman and the wheel sil- 
houetted against the dark grey 
of the sky. The poop planking 
straightened up and he fought 
his way to the port rail where 
the mate was hanging on to 
the mizzen shrouds. Mr Harrap 
grabbed his arm and shouted 
into his ear— 

“* Nor’-east !”’ 

“ Right ! ”’ 

“Old man’s gone below to 


look at the glass . . . up again 
in a few minutes . . . damned 
anxious ... why?... hell! 
she’s all right . . . running like 
a duck!” 

Contrary beast! Mr Chase 
thought. Now there was real 


cause for pessimism he was 
as cheery as a lark. 

“Watch the steering though!” 
the mate yelled. ‘ “ Man at the 
wheel’s lashed to the wheel-box 
grating.” 


He slid across the wet, 
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slippery planks and vanished 
into the companionway, having 
waited just long enough to 
hear the helmsman who had 
been relieved report, ‘‘ Nor’- 
east.”’ Mr Chase staggered aft 
to the lighted binnacle, saw 
that a Cockney named Mullins 
was at the wheel, and waited 
to make sure the helmsman had 
the ship under proper control. 

“ Watch her like a hawk!”’ 
he shouted. ‘Meet her as 
soon as she starts to swing.” 

Broaching-to—letting the ship 
come up to the wind on one 
side or the other—would bring 
immediate disaster, but Mullins 
was a good helmsman with an 
uncanny knack of anticipating 
the movements of a ship’s 
head. Mr Chase hung on to 
the after-end of the skylight 
for a few minutes, watched 
Mullins, and saw that he was 
giving the ship a minimum of 
helm—a sure sign that he had 
her well under control. As 
the Vadara pitched the second 
mate let go the skylight, went 
forward with short, running 
steps and grabbed a shroud. 
He now had time to look around, 
and found himself wishing he 
had some of the pessimistic 
mate’s optimism. Everything 
was heaving—the ship, the sea, 
even the wind seemed to 
heave. Its fury was fiendish, 
and he wondered, dully, how 
much longer the main lower 
topsail would stand. Bare poles 
would not keep the barque 
ahead of the seas. His ears 
were tortured by the discordant 
sounds of a wind - created, 
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maniacal orchestra. The wind, 
laden with spray, roared as 
it rushed across the sea; it 
hit the labouring vessel and 
shrieked with piercing shrillness 
round spars and through rigging ; 
the old barque’s hull creaked 
horribly as she pitched; the 
thud and swish of the waves 
as they broke over her main- 
deck provided an undertone 
like the noise of surf thundering 
on @ beach. They were terrify- 
ing. They came along in line 
after line of churning foam and 
they were of an _ incredible 
steepness ; as each one passed 
it seooped up behind it 


@ cavernous valley that 
threatened to swallow’ the 
Vadara whole. It was only 


when down in the comparative 
calm of the trough that the 
second mate’s ears had a little 
respite at the expense of his 
heart. He could hardly believe 
the poor old barque could 
throw her stern up in time to 
avoid being swamped by the 
following waves, but she did. 
She was see-sawing fore and 
aft like a gigantic plank on 
which children were playing. 
She could sail just fast enough 
to keep ahead of the waves 
that pursued her with a grim 
determination to overwhelm ; 
but she had lost the buoyancy 
of youth that used to enable her 
io throw up her stern jauntily 
when running the easting down 
in the roaring ’forties from far 
south of the Cape to Australia. 

Captain Compton emerged 
from the companionway, care- 
fully closed the door behind 
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him and acknowledged the 
second mate’s salutation. Cling- 
ing to the skylight as he went 
he made his way aft. He 
glanced into the binnacle, then 
passed behind the helmsman. 

“Mr Chase!” he shouted, 
with a voice of such surprising 
strength that it carried above 
the roar of the gale. 

T Sir.”’ 

The second mate staggered 
aft against the almost solid 
power of the wind. 

“Why isn’t this man lashed 
to the grating?” the captain 
demanded. 

‘“‘T—I thought he was, sir; 
Mr Harrap ordered him to 
make himself fast.” 

“In future please give such 
matters your personal attention, 
sir!” 

Very crestfallen, Mr Chase 
passed the lashing of point-line 
round Mullins’ waist, finishing 
off the knot with a vicious 
tug. The stern had just been 
flung dizzily upward as if it 
were trying to shoot the three 
men into the low-flying clouds, 
and for a moment the barque 
was perched precariously on 
the wave-crest. She twitched 
and shuddered as if preparing 
for a plunge, then rushed head- 
long down the slope and seemed 
to dive straight into the heart 
of the preceding roller which 
towered over the foreyard. 
When her bow was but a few 
feet clear the surging swell 
suddenly lifted it till her jib- 
boom pointed to the sky— 
and the next wave astern was 
almost on top of her, towering 
high, threatening to break over 
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the poop like an avalanche, 
With the menacing shadow of 
its roaring, curling crest above 
him, Mullins looked over his 
shoulder apprehensively. 

** Look ahead and mind your 
steering, damn you!” Captain 
Compton roared furiously. “Mr 
Chase.”’ 

‘¢ Yes, sir.” 

“Tf that man looks astem 
again brain him with an iron 
belaying-pin and take the wheel 
yourself. Get a pin out of the 
fife-rail ! ”’ 

The cold ferocity of the words 
staggered the second mate, and 
he hung on to the wheel-box 
grating irresolutely. 

“Get a pin!’ the captain 
snapped. 

Mr Chase made his way to 
the mizzen fife-rail, where, since 
the Vadara was no longer a 
full-rigged ship, there were two 
or three unoccupied belaying- 
pins, selected one and took 
it aft. The brutality of the 
order he had received served 
@8 @ measure by which he 
could appreciate the captain’s 
anxiety; and he had been 
feeling miserable enough before 
it was uttered. For the first 
time during the voyage the 
captain had censured him, and 
he knew ‘he had deserved it. 
With his arm round the fall 
of the port vang he held on 
by the rail, dangling the belay- 
ing-pin in full view of the 
shrinking Mullins and brooding 
under a sense of shame. Pres- 
ently the captain, who had 
gone along to the rigging and 
was steadying himself by one 
of the shrouds, beckoned to 
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him. He worked his way for- 
ward along the rail, and Captain 
Compton placed a kindly hand 
on his shoulder. 

“Do you know why it is 
so necessary to lash the man 
at the wheel with a high 
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following sea like this?’ the 


old man asked. 
“To keep him from being 
washed away from it, sir.’’ 
“No, Mr Chase; to keep 
him from running away from 
it!” 


IV. 


At half-past five in the morn- 
ing the Vadara nearly broached- 
to. A Swede at the wheel 
lost his head; the mate sprang 
to it like a panther, but before 
he and the captain could get 
it hard over the barque’s head 
had swept round four points 
and brought wind and sea 
broad on the quarter. For 
two dreadful minutes she hesi- 
tated, fighting against her helm, 
striving to fly right up into 
the wind. Then the rudder 
gained the ascendancy and she 
paid off—but not the same 
Vadara. While she hesitated 
a devastating sea had swept 
her; every boat, every spare 
spar that was lashed on deck, 
had been washed away and 
the doors of the deck-house 
forward had been stove in. 

Almost a wreck, she ran 
before the gale for four days 
with the merciless seas breaking 
over her and scourging the 
wearied men who laboured at 
the pumps. When, at last, 
the hurricane eased she was 
far out into the Atlantic— 
away to the north and east 
of her port. The spells at the 
pumps became longer and 
longer, until one morning a 
white-faced second mate 


reported four feet nine inches in 
the sounding- well. She had 
opened up a butt somewhere 
and the water was pouring 
into her. Now men pumped, 
not to save the barque, but 
their lives. 

‘Pump or swim, damn you ; 
pump or swim!” Mr Harrap 
cried cheerfully as he shipped 
the handles. 

More sails were set. The 
wind remained southerly, so 
the captain brought the barque 
round till it was on the port 
beam and tried to sail her to 
the west. But her sailing days 
were over. Water-logged and 
helpless, she wallowed among 
the foam-flecked swells that 
the hurricane had left. When 
Captain Compton ordered the 
reversed ensign to be hoisted 
at the gaff-end, and left flying 
throughout the hours of day- 
light, he knew in his heart 
that it was an acceptance of 
defeat rather than a signal of 
distress. A four-masted barque, 
sailing to the west but hull 
down, could be seen as the 
bunting fluttered upward on 
the signal halliards, but no 
keen-eyed seaman aloft saw 
the Vadara’s ensign. 

For two days she drifted, 
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and one solitary steamer, also 
hull down, was sighted. Cap- 
tain Compton got observations 
of the sun and found he was 
right between the eastbound 
and westbound steamers’ tracks 
stretching across the ocean to 
connect New York with the 
Fastnet. There is sixty miles 
between the tracks and the 
steamer they had sighted to 
the south was bound east, 
confirming the captain’s reckon- 
ing. The barque was drifting 
northward, however; in a day 
or two she would be clear of 
the tracks altogether—if she 
floated so long. 

They gave up trying to sail 
her, furled the sails, and pumped. 
They pumped steadily night 
and day, despairingly, sure of 
but one thing—every time the 
sounding-rod was dropped into 
the well it would show that 
the water was gaining on them. 
It must now be pouring in 
through several leaks and seep- 
ing in through perished caulk- 
ing. The hurricane had left 
them nothing out of which 
they could make even a raft. 
The deck was swept clear of 
everything except the fife-rails 
round the masts, the ringbolts, 
the pumps, and the gutted 
teakwood deck-house. The sea 
had gone down leaving a long, 
smooth swell to which the 
barque could barely rise. She 
had remained on an even keel ; 
her scupper-holes gurgled simul- 
taneously when the sea sub- 
sided, after rising on her sides 
as if she were a half-tide rock. 
Waves no longer broke over 
her rails, and weary men could 
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let go the pump handles, stagger 
away @ few feet, and flop on 
to the main-hatch in drenched 
exhaustion. The inexorable seq 
gained steadily. 

“Pump or 
pump c¢: 
encouraged. 

There were no set watches, 
All hands, cook and cabin-boy 
too, took their turns at the 
pumps. While the barque was 
sailing Captain Compton fre- 
quently steered to free the 
helmsman, but now the wheel 
was lashed. Olsen did the 
work of two men, though he 
often seemed to be sleeping. 
Two minutes after taking up 
his position he closed his eyes, 
and only his powerful thrust 
on the handle told his ship- 
mates he was awake. One 
morning, about half-past four, 
a steamer showing masthead 
light and green sidelight came 
within two miles. Mr Harrap 
fired a rocket, but like most 
things in the Vadara it was 
half perished. It soared up- 
ward a short distance, leaving 
a faint trail of fire behind, 
spluttered, exploded, and 
emitted a solitary blue ball 
which promptly died. The 
steamer passed on and her 
lights were shut out. 

“A dud, but they should 
have seen it,” the mate cried 
in disgust. ‘“‘ Gravy-eyed four 
to eight watch; everybody 
half asleep.” 

“They keep three watches 
in those steamers ; they ought 
to be wide awake,’’ the second 
mate observed. 

‘Mister, the modern steam- 


swim, 


boys ; 
swim,” 


the mate 
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poat officer would be gravy-eyed 
if they kept six watches,’ the 
mate declared. 

“Let us be charitable and 
asume they could not see 
it against the background of 
moonlight,’’ Captain Compton 
interposed quietly. 

All hands had been standing 
by in breathless suspense, and 
the cabin-boy burst into an 
meontrollable fit of weeping. 


V. 


Nobody wanted to die, not 
even able seamen to whom 
life had handed out but little 
in the way of amenities, and 
whose immediate future was 
to be chained to the back- 
breaking, soul-destroying pump 
handles ; but there was abun- 
dant evidence that the short- 


lived ordeal of swimming could 
not be long delayed. The men 
had fought well; during their 


waking hours they toiled 
doggedly and without complaint, 
and they woke from short spells 
of fitful slumber with twitching 
nerves and hands subconsciously 
endeavouring to transmit rotary 
power to the fly-wheels. Almost 
continually throughout the 
hours of their long-drawn-out 
agony the pumps had spouted 
their two steady streams of 
water across the slimy deck, 
but now the sea had almost 
got the pumps beaten. 

About noon hopes were raised 
and faint hearts were cheered. 
A steamer’s smoke appeared 
m the horizon to the north- 
east, and from the way it was 
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‘What the hell’s the matter 
with you?” the mate asked, 
and the kindness of his voice 
smoothed the roughness of the 
question. 

“T don’t want to die,’ the 
lad sobbed. 

“Why?” the mate de- 
manded. “Do you want to 
be another mouldy Methuselah ? 
Come on, boys; pump or 
swim.’ 


trending she seemed to be 
heading almost directly towards 
them. Fascinated, all hands— 
those who pumped and those 
who rested—watched the smoke, 
and presently two masts and 
a funnel loomed through it, 
at a disappointing angle. For 
nearly two hours they watched 
masts and funnel moving along 
a clear-cut horizon, but neither 
hull nor bridge ever came into 
view. Surely, they thought, 
the officer on the bridge must 
see the Vadara’s upper spars, 
notice they were naked for 
no reason connected with the 
weather, and alter course to 
investigate. Any man climbing 
to the steamer’s masthead could 
have seen the rest of the spars 
and the ensign hanging from 
the gaff-end—but nobody goes 
aloft in steamers in mid-ocean. 
The Vadara had no signal 
halliards at the main, but Mr 
Chase went up to the royal 
masthead and secured the 
largest flag they had to the 
backstay. Alas! In the ab- 
sence of wind it hung straight 
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down the mast. They whistled 
for a breeze to blow it out, 
but in vain; by the early 
afternoon even the smoke of 
the steamer had disappeared 
to the west. It was very 
hard to be helpless and see 
her pass; again the cabin-boy 
sobbed. 

At sunset there was a light 
breeze from the eastward; the 
sun set behind a horizon that 
was still bare. The older hands 
on board realised that they 
had experienced what was 
almost a miracle—three days 
of calm weather in December 
in the North Atlantic. <A 
freshening wind and a rising 
sea would send them to the 
bottom in half an hour; as 
it was, what the sounding-line 
revealed at six o’clock enabled 
Captain Compton and his mate, 
in the course of a confidential 
talk, to decide that the barque 
could not remain afloat much 
more than twelve hours. 
Poverty - stricken in this, as 
in everything else, the Vadara 
had only, in her signal locker, 
two blue lights and one rocket 
that were serviceable, and it 
would be foolish to allow her 
to carry those to the bottom. 
The captain decided to set 
them all off during the night, 
even if no other vessel’s lights 
were in sight. They would 
not be lit while there was a 
chance that a gravy-eyed officer 
might be alone on the bridge, 
but at eight o’clock, midnight, 
and four in the morning when 
there was sure to be two 
officers—one relieving the other. 

At eight o’clock the first 
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blue light flared up. Its ghostly 
glare lit up the gaunt spars 
and bare deck, and w 
men mechanically and hope- 
lessly pumping; but brought 
no response. The second one 
went off at midnight, just as 
the sounding-rod was dropped 
down the well. It was still 
burning when the rod was 
drawn up again, and what 
the sounding-line revealed by 
its light was indeed grim. The 
last rocket was fired at four 
o’clock, and it was a good 
one. Taking with it the prayers 
of twelve men and a boy, it 
soared and burst in all too 
short radiance. 

The response to it was fog. 

Daylight came in reluctantly 
that morning and disclosed the 
Vadara, by some strange freak 
of reserve buoyancy, still afloat. 
She was floating on her beams, 
though; her main-deck was 
awash. The hands pumped 
frantically, as if every moment 
of remaining life was infinitely 
precious. Mr Chase found him- 
self wondering if it would be 
harder to die in fog than it 
would be with blue sky— 
emblematical of much that was 
good in the world he was 
about to leave—looking down 
into his eyes as they auto- 
matically closed beneath the 
swell. Trailing wreaths of 
vapour lay along the cold, grey 
surface of the uninviting sea, 
over which there hung a white, 
clammy shroud that limited 
visibility to the length of about 
half a cable. Something like 


steam came from men’s mouths 
as they pumped ; their laboured 
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preathing was distorted by the 
stillness of the fog. 

Wha-a-a-up ! 

Only the whistle of a very 
large steamer could have pro- 
duced the deep-toned bellow 
that pealed through the murk 
from somewhere out on the 
starboard beam—to the east- 
ward—and established at least 
a temporary contact between 
the doomed Vadara and a 
world that for over a week 
had been entirely indifferent 
and seemingly unrelated. A 
steamer, moreover, which, if 
she were on her proper and 
prescribed track, must be bound 
to the west and should, there- 
fore, pass close. For a moment 
Mr Chase thought he was 
suffering from hallucinations, 
but no! all the others had 
pricked up their ears. The 
eabin-boy laughed hysterically. 
Two minutes passed during 
which those at the pumps 
turned the handles mechanic- 
ally, and those who were free 
lined the starboard rail. The 
streams of water from the 
pumps could no longer run 
freely across the deck; they 
mingled with the sea- water 
laving across it. 

Wha-a-a-up ! 

On the same bearing, but 
much closer. The unwavering 
instinct to save his ship, a 
ship that was unsaveable, was 
too much for Captain Compton. 

“My God! she’ll be into 
us!” he eried. “ Ring the 
bell for’a’d there ! ” 

Mullins splashed his way for- 
ward, seized the lanyard of 
the large bell on the forecastle- 


head, and tolled frantically. 
The cook came out of the 
galley with the only saucepan 
and beat it with a soup ladle. 

‘* Howl like hell, the lot of 
you,’”’ the mate ordered. 

They yelled at the pitch 
of their voices, and the cabin- 
boy’s shrill screech rose high 
above the discord. Where, now, 
was the liner that was feeling 
her way through the fog ? 

Wha-a-a-up ! 

Almost alongside! Shouting ; 
the clanging of engine-room 
telegraph bells; the splashing 
of condenser water into the 
sea; churning propellers work- 
ing at full speed astern and 
driving a foaming mill - race 
forward along the steamer’s 
sides. Out of the clammy 
whiteness there emerged a high, 
shadowy bow; a black hull, 
with lines of brass ports ; stock- 
less anchors, snug in hawse- 
pipes ; red boot-topping on a 
shearing stem from which the 
bow wave gradually died. 
Before the stem stopped the 
Vadara’s hands, stirred to a 
different sensation of fear, felt 
they could almost touch it. 
Above it they could see two 
look-out hands in the crow’s- 
nest, and some men ran along 
to the bow and peered down. 
Behind them was a tier of 
white bridges and a huge red 
funnel with a black top. Cap- 
tain Compton held up his hand 
for silence. 

“Send a boat; we’re sink- 
ing!” he shouted. 

“ Ay, ay,” a confident voice 
replied from the upper bridge. 

The steamer backed away 
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and the fog swallowed her, 
but she remained close enough 
for the comforting sounds of 
a boat being lowered to be 
heard. 

‘Pump, or you'll swim yet,” 
the mate cried. 

‘“‘ Ring the bell again!” the 
captain ordered. 

For a nerve-racking interval 
there was silence save for the 
clank of the pumps and the 
swish of the streams they 
ejected, then came the un- 
mistakable sound of oars work- 
ing in rowlocks. 

“Here come the _ body- 
snatchers,’”’ said the mate, who 
seemed to be suddenly saddened 
by the thought of rescue. 


** Body - snatchers ? ” Mr 
Chase cried. 
“Yes; snatching us right 


out of our ruddy graves.” 

A white boat sheered along- 
side. Captain Compton emerged 
from the companionway carry- 
ing a small case with the ship’ 
papers, and motioned to the 
hands to make for safety. For 
half a minute Olsen remained 
at the pumps, swinging the 
handles viciously; he seemed 
reluctant to leave them. Mr 
Harrap picked up the cabin- 
boy bodily and swung him over 
the rail. 

“Go on, you brat; children 








Since it was the off season 
for passengers in the North 
Atlantic trade the liner had 
few on board, and next morn- 
ing after breakfast Mr Chase 
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first,” he said as he dropped 
the boy into the boat. 

They required no ladder. One 
by one they climbed on to the 
broad rail that ran along the 
top of the bulwarks and jumped 
into the boat. The two mate 
followed the men, then came 
Captain Compton, who seemed 
to have erected a facade of 
dignity against his sordid, water. 
logged surroundings. 

“Come aft into the stem. 
sheets, sir,’ the officer who 
was steering the boat said 
respectfully. 

It seemed to Mr Chase that 
to be welcomed thus by a 
Cunard officer was not a bad 
way for the old man to wind 
up his seafaring. 

“Push her bow off; give 
way!” 

Only when the men lay down 
in the bottom of the boat did 
they realise how exhausted they 
were. They had kept the pumps 
going continuously for five days 
and nights; they could not 
have pumped much longer, and 
when they ceased to pump 
the Vadara sank. They had 
been on board the rescuing 
Cunarder for a quarter of an 
hour when the fog lifted ; the 
officers on the bridge looked 
for the barque, but she was 
gone. 


to himself. 





had the first-class smoking-room 
Clad in borrowed 
garments, he puffed luxuriously 
at @ cigar and read some 
copies of the ‘Times’ which 
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the purser had given him. 
He noted with satisfaction that 
the Harlequins had beaten 
Blackheath, and grunted with 
disgust over the leniency of 
a magistrate in a case of brutal 
wife assault. Ordinarily the 
‘ Wills Column ’ did not interest 
him in the least, but a name 
caught his eye. He started 
up and made for the lee door, 
which, the weather being still 
fine, was open. Outside Captain 
Compton and Mr Harrap were 
pacing the deck. 

“Sir, Mr Melsom’s will is 
in this paper,’? Mr Chase said. 

“Mr Melsom’s will! Then 
he must be dead ! ” 

“ He certainly ought to be,’’ 
Mr Harrap observed. 

“He must have died some 
time ago, sir, when his will 
is in the ‘ Times’ of the 6th 
December,’’ Mr Chase said. 

“Ah! that probably ac- 
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counts for me not getting a 
letter from him in Rio,” the 
captain said with apparent relief. 
“Dear me; I am sorry.” 

‘“‘How much money did he 
leave, mister,” Mr Harrap 
asked. 

“*Net personality, eighty- 
seven thousand pounds,’’”’ Mr 
Chase read. 

“* What ! ’? exclaimed Captain 
Compton. 

‘“« The dirty, lousy old miser !”’ 
Mr Harrap cried in deep disgust. 

‘“No, no, Mr Harrap; you 
must not talk like that,” Cap- 
tain Compton  expostulated 
gently. ‘‘ He was a real gentle- 
man of the old school: they 
do not breed shipowners like 
him nowadays.” 

Mr Chase turned his back 
on the other two and addressed 
the North Atlantic— 

“ Well, thank God for that,” 
he said. 
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LIGHT 
BY R. J. 


ALL good things pass quickly, 
and my month’s sick leave had 
been no exception. It was 
spent in the heart of that 
wonderfully sporting country, 
Exmoor, where one can hunt, 
shoot, or fish nearly through 
the calendar, among pleasant 
company from landlord to 
labourer, and in scenery which 
is hard to equal anywhere. 
So when the time came I was 
none too pleased to return east- 
wards for duty at our depot 
above the dingy dockyard town 
overlooking the Medway. 

Quoth the Adjutant, “‘What’s 
the use of a lame duck like 
you anyway, and I’m short- 
handed everywhere. You’d 
better report to E. Company, 
and be an office wallah until 
you are fit again.” 

Thus it was that the early 
spring of 1917 saw me back 
again in Brompton Barracks, 
this time for a spell of light 
duty, thanks to a Hun sniper 
in Delville Wood who had 
beaten me in a battle of wits 
and had scored a good ‘ inner’ 
through my ribs. 

Very soon, however, the end- 
less filling up of returns and 
forms in triplicate, varied only 
by an occasional church parade 
of ‘ other denominations,’ ceased 
to amuse, so I attended Orderly 
Room one morning and asked 
the Colonel for a job of work. 

“'H’m, let’s see. You're a 
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musketry sharp and have passed 
out at Hythe. Right. If you 
can square the M.O., report 
to the officer-in-charge Milton 
Ranges at Shornmead Fort, 
Pick his brains and be ready 
to take over his job in a week’s 
time. He’s been pestering me 
for a relief for some time s0 
that he can get to the front 
again.” 

Ten days later I was in 
command of a first-class rifle- 
range, a squad of instructors 
and butt-markers, and a leaky 
old fort overlooking the mouth 
of the Thames, besides being 
lord over a thousand acres 
of marsh land, meadows, and 
saltings. Thanks to a staff 
of Old Army N.C.O.’s, u- 
equalled at helping lame dogs 
over regimental stiles, it was 
not long before I was free to 
look into the sporting possi- 
bilities of my new domain. 

My predecessor, a shining 
light at handling a service rifle 
and imparting his knowledge 
thereof to recruits and others, 
was not in the least inter- 
ested in a twelve-bore gun 
and its possible use at his 
own front door, nor was much 
information to be obtained from 
the rank and file ; so on a windy 
afternoon of early April old 
Jess the Labrador and I set 
off on a prowl round for 4 
look-see. 

To shoot in a new place— 
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that is an experience which 
prings its own pleasure with 
it always, and even the first 
walk round one holds a great 
fascination forme. The chances 
here were almost unknown, but 
a vivid imagination soon began 
to tint them with a rosy hue, 
especially where the wildfowl 
were concerned. 

I did not expect to see many 
wild duck; for I knew that 
they would be busy with family 
affairs at this time of the year 
among the sedges and reeds 
of the marsh dykes, but I 
found plenty of clean feathers 
along the water’s edge, always 
a hopeful sign, and the old dog 
flushed five pairs of partridges 
from the rough uncut grass on 
the range before I walked on 
up to the village. 

Mine host at the inn had 
carried a gun until old age 
and ague had put a stop to 
the delights of crouching in 
muddy creeks and lying out 
on wet saltings for flighting 
duck, but like all the old wild 
fowlers I know, he longed to 
be out on the edge of the tide 
again. 

“Yes, sir, there’s plenty of 
duck on the river, more than 
ever since the Navy people 
stopped punt-gunnin’ at the 
beginnin’ of the war, but them 
marshes 0’ your’n is Overrun 
by town chaps, and _ there’s 
more gunners along the sea-wall 
at night than there be ducks. 
There’s a middlin’ lot bred in 
the dykes, but they eelers gets 
most of ’em while they’re 
flappers, and I reckon the 
‘gyppos’ handle most of your 
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partridge eggs and the hares 
as well.” 

I had a jolly walk back 
under a full moon with the 
scent of newly turned plough 
and the sense of budding spring 
in the air, and as I went a 
plan began to form in my 
mind of what action to take 
so that those preserves should 
cease to be a happy hunting- 
ground for all and sundry. 

Further local information 
tallied with the landlord’s, so 
an immediate tightening up 
of the rules and regulations 
regarding trespass on Govern- 
ment property was taken ; then 
a meeting of all ranks in the 
fort was called, and after the 
position had been explained 
to them I asked if they would 
be willing to lend a hand in 
keeping the place quiet and 
helping in other ways. 

You bet they were, blessed 
willing ; for most of them were 
fed-up with the monotony of 
life in the fort, and, like me, 
they failed to see why a crowd 
of poaching ‘civies’ should 
bag the birds which might 
help to eke out the somewhat 
scanty and unvaried rations 
that were issued to troops on 
the Home front in those days 
of meat cards and other short 
commons. 

I offered half a crown to 
anyone who found a partridge’s 
nest, and another to the finder 
if the eggs hatched out suc- 
cessfully, showing them at 
subsequent talks, by means 
of photographs and sketches, 
where they were most likely 
to be found, and how best to 
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shorten the lives of egg-stealing 
rooks and other vermin that 
make a gamekeeper’s hair turn 
grey before its time. The 
pike in the marsh dykes and 
carriers had to be thinned 
out, too, before they swallowed 
all the wild ducklings when 
they ventured away from the 
shelter of the reeds into deep 
water. So I showed one or 
two of the keenest spirits the 
old poaching dodge of snaring 
them with a running wire noose 
on the end of a cane. 

It was good staff-work, too, 
because before long the men 
were all out on the marshes 
and meadows in their spare 
time instead of loafing on their 
beds or spending their money 
on the doubtful pleasures of 
@ garrison town. Nests began 
to be marked up on a large-scale 
map for all to see, and news 
to come in of broods of duck 
and teal abroad in the waters, 
while at least ten good-sized 
pike met with a violent end 
by wire or °22 bullet—to be 
interned later at tea - time. 
Eighteen pairs of partridges 
were marked down as resident 
within our borders, and most of 
them went down on to a full 
complement of eggs, and soon all 
available field-glasses were in 
constant demand for watching 
the nesting sites, or the new 
and interesting bird life on the 
mud-flats and saltings ; especi- 
ally the year-old curlew and 
redshanks which remained be- 
hind when their elders went 
north to breed. y 

It was all very good fun, 
and a case of bread cast upon 
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the waters returning with both 
sides buttered. Everyone felt 
fitter, and work improved there- 
by; @ better understanding 
was established between men 
and afterguard, our stock of 
birds for future years increased 
greatly, and at the total cost 
of a ‘tenner’ the results were 
dirt cheap. 

There were a few regrettable 
occurrences, a8 was only to 
be expected, notably that which 
concerned our new village bobby, 
who was really asking for trouble 
by sneaking along in plain 
clothes under cover of a hedge, 
wherein two partridges’ nests 
were on the point of hatching 
off. He was only curious to 
know why so many soldiers 
were out on the marsh, but it 
took a ‘ Bradbury ’ and several 
canteen pints to smooth his 
ruffled dignity—and clothing, 
Our only boxer too, a smart 
welter-weight, caused a lot of 
irritation among would-be eelers 
and the gypsy fraternity. If 
they would not see reason and 
depart swiftly, he took good care 
that they saw considerably less 
for the next few days. 

Then there was one of my 
lads who proudly presented 
me with a large box full of 
partridges’ eggs when he 
returned from leave in Hamp- 
shire! He ought to have been 
shot at dawn, the rascal, but 
I compromised by sending him 
on a route march to hunt up 
a broody hen, for it was im- 
possible to return the eggs. 
A Leghorn pullet from a local 
farm did the trick and brought 
up the seven survivors, but 
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a cock partridge called at their 
coop one day, invited them 
for a walk, and they were no 
more seen. 


Later in the summer we 
became aware of other un- 
welcome visitors, whose presence 
caused a certain amount of 
alarm and despondency for a 
time. At odd intervals men 
were reporting sick, and their 
symptoms of erratic pulse and 
temperature, together with 
shivering fits and general 
wretchedness, pointed to nothing 
less than malaria, as I knew 
from bitter experience—and yet 
how could that be possible 
when none of them had ever 
been out of England? ‘The 
local R.A.M.C. confessed to 
being completely baffled, and 
since they rather inclined to- 
wards a medicine and duty 
treatment, I pulled certain 
strings in order to get a move 
on and to circumvent the 
‘passed to you please’ of 
officialdom, so that it was not 
long before several white-coated 
enthusiasts descended on us, 
and the hunt was up. 

Now the fort had been built 
to guard the estuary of the 
river in the days when ‘ Chinese ’ 
Gordon was a very junior sub- 
alten in the regiment, and 
when such things as scientific 
sights for guns were unknown 
and black powder was the 
only propellant. 

Under its embrasured barrack 
rooms, where the firing parties 
from Chatham and the markers 
slept, were certain dark caverns, 
now unused, but still listed 
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in the fort’s inventory as 
Chambers, Amm., for the use 
of. It did not take that 
sanitary squad very long to 
find that they were harbouring 
something as menacing to man- 
kind as the lethal provender 
for the guns which they con- 
tained originally; for there, 
in the warmer air about the 
cornices and ceilings, were found 
the females of a species much 
more deadly than the males. 

How those anopheles came 
to be there still remains a 
mystery, although it is more 
than probable that they had 
been blown ashore from some 
ship when it was anchored 
in the tideway, and that they 
had bred in the stagnant water 
of the surrounding dykes, and 
had found warm winter quarters 
in the fort. 

What was certain, however, 
after forcing-flasks, blood slides, 
and a microscope had their 
say, was that the vicious circle 
had been completed when the 
matured malarial parasites were 
passed on to my men by the 
mosquitoes which had bitten 
them; germs which they had 
previously absorbed into their 
systems with the blood they 
had sucked from someone who 
had an attack of malaria at 
the time. 

Prompt measures were taken ; 
the sufferers were removed to 
hospital, the mosquitoes and 
their haunts were ‘ liquidated ’ 
by paraffin; and all was peace 
within. 


Meanwhile the ground had 
been so efficiently patrolled 
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that no shots were heard during 
August, except the almost 
nightly salutes from the 
‘ Archies’ on both sides of 
the river, as they made it 
warm for raiding and returning 
Gothas. We knew that the 
dykes held a good number of 
mallard, shoveller duck, and 
teal, and that we could count 
on at least ten strong coveys 
for the 1st. 

For once, the weather had 
been perfect all through the 
breeding season. Sun, wind, 
and warm rains had been just 
right for the growing birds 
and for the insect life on which 
they depend, and, crowning 
mercy, no thunderstorms had 
come near enough to leave a 
trail of drowned and chilled 
chicks behind them. 

There had been storms in 
the district, of course, and 
the stark tragedy that came 
with one of them will never 
leave My memory. 

I had driven into Chatham 
for guest-night at the Mess, 
and the occasion happened to 
coincide with the visit of a 
famous General, who had that 
day inspected the new batch 
of young officers that had just 
joined the Corps from “ The 
Shop.” I imagine that it was 
a very long time before those 
lads forgot the varied experi- 
ences of their first day at the 
depot. 

The General dined with us, 
and, although the scene lacked 
the brilliancy of the scarlet 
and blue mess kits of the 
pre-war era, yet the sight must 
have been a stirring one to 
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the youngsters who were taki 
part for the first time in the 
pomp and circumstance of g 
famous regiment. Even some 
of us, to whom the occasion 
was no longer a novelty, felt g 
thrill of just pride as we filed 
in to dinner behind our seniors, 
A portrait of the King, 
crowned as to frame and lit 
by concealed lights, looked down 
the long room from behind the 
Mess President’s chair to where 
paintings of former Sovereigns 
hung. The walls were draped 
with wonderful tapestries inter. 
mingled with lengths of In- 
perial Chinese silks of every 
known shade of colour, and 
down the length of the Megs 


were set the eight perfect 
mahogany tables; the par- 
ticular pride of our _head- 
quarters. 


They were part of the loot 
taken from the summer palace 
of Pekin in the days when 
gunners and sappers belonged 
to one corps, and they fell 
to our lot when the Army 
Council of the day ordained 
that each should have separate 
entities. The contents of the 
joint Mess at Woolwich had 
to be divided, and since the 
gunners were senior to us they 
had first choice. 

Their C.O. picked the gold 
plate; much to the delight 
of ours, who immediately 
chose those eight tables—for 
mahogany of one piece which 
can seat forty men comfortably 
is unique and beyond price; 
while gold plate is neither. 

That night their highly 
polished surfaces gave back 
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the twinkling lights of the 
candelabra, reflected the glitter 
from crystal glass and the 
duller gleams of the many 
gold and silver trophies that 
commemorated epic deeds of 
sappers and miners in bygone 
wars and days of peace. 

A thunderstorm had been 
growling round the horizon all 
the evening, and as we rose 
from dinner it broke out again 
directly overhead. As the first 
peal crashed out an inferno 
of other sounds followed. 
Hooters began to bellow from 
the town, sirens shrieked from 
the docks and the ships in 
the river below, and between 
thunder-claps rose the staccato 
bark of anti-aircraft batteries. 

Figures emerged from the 
main guard into the moonlight, 
doubled across the parade- 
ground to distant barrack-rooms, 
shouting as they ran, while 
bugles far and near added 
their warning for all to take 
cover. Someone found our main 
switch, and the animated scene 
changed in a moment to one 
of hushed expectancy in semi- 
darkness. 

Those who preferred a chance 
in the open to the possibility 
of a messy end under crumbling 
masonry went outside, and as 
I walked down the steps the 
first bombs began to fall. A 
blinding flash and a dull roar 
from the ‘ Lines,’ another near 
the Naval Hospital followed 
distant crashes in the town; 
then the menacing hum of 
engines overhead, the whine 
of a falling bomb, and on the 
instant a most appalling ex- 
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plosion close at hand; so near 
that it seemed to rob me of 
every faculty and emotion save 
intense fear. 

The raiders passed on across 
the river, and as the Mess 
erupted like a swarm of angry 
bees a voice rose clear above 
the hubbub and demanded 
silence. “Word has come 
through that the Naval barracks 
have been struck, and they 
want help. At the ‘ double’ 
all those who are not for duty, 
and report to the first naval 
officer you see.” 

It is best to draw a veil 
over the next few hours, with 
their heart- breaking scenes, 
blood, and filth. A bomb had 
gone through the inch-thick 
glass roof of their big drill-shed, 
under which four hundred 
ratings of a new draft were 
asleep. Of these, only two 
hundred saw another sunrise ; 
fewer still ever went to sea. 
Some were mercifully killed 
by the explosion ; the remainder 
were sliced and carved by the 
flying sheets of jagged glass, 
or crushed by falling girders 
and walls. 


I had casually remarked to 
the Colonel during one of his 
periodical inspections at the 
fort that if he and the Adjutant 
cared to come over, we might 
find one smallish covey and 
an odd duck for them to shoot 
at, and they both fell. Few 
men can miss three shooting 
seasons off the reel without 
jumping at the chance of feel- 
ing a gun under their armpit 
again, no matter how small 
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the bag is likely to be, and 
until lately they had been out 
in France since the word ‘ go.’ 
Also their chances of any regular 
leave just now were practically 
nil, seeing that there were 
nearly a thousand sappers in 
barracks who were learning 
the hundred and one things 
they would shortly have to put 
into practice overseas. 

When it came to choosing 
our beaters for the day there 
was something approaching a 
mutiny in the fort, because 
everyone wished to be detailed 
for the job, so I had to arrange 
it on a fifty-fifty basis: half 
to come out up to lunch-time, 
and the remainder afterwards. 

We had to do a lot of in- 
tricate mancuvres on the 
blackboard before the day 
came; for those marsh dykes 
and. the very few plank bridges 
over them rather complicated 
things for my amateurs, al- 
though I knew that they would 
keep rather a better line than 
most regular ones do; ay, 
and a few guns that I wot of, 
as well. 

I took old Jess out for a 
look at the weather the evening 
before the shoot, and by the 
way she cocked her eye at 
me I knew that I should find 
her on the mat outside my 
bedroom door the next morn- 
ing; for she had a most un- 
canny knack of sensing when 
shooting was toward, and the 
clink of a gun being put to- 
gether always set the old lady 
dancing round me like a two- 
year-old. 

She had never caught the 
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judge’s eye at any of the 
field trials of her younger days, 
owing to the uncontrollable 
fascination of chasing any kind 
of fur, but there was precious 
little ever left for the ‘ pick-up’ 
when she was out, and the 
longest day or foulest weather 
had never found her bottom, 
She passed on a good many 
years ago, but— 


** Dead you may be, but idle ? not 

at all. 

Cocked ears still listen for 9 
splash or fall ; 

Somewhere, I’m sure, along the 
River Styx, 

You balk the wounded widgeon’s 
diving tricks. 


De mortuis nil nisi what is 
proper, 

So, doubtless, now you come no 
moral cropper, 

And have forgotten your once 
constant habit 


Of chasing every undefeated 
rabbit. 


We'll meet again, when Charon 
rows me oO’er, 

You'll come with wagging tail 
along the shore. 

And by those misty dykes we'll 
softly steal, 

Stalking the ghosts of mallard 
and of teal.” 


Jess became mine as the 
result of a very lucky incident. 
I was beater’s gun in the last 
beat of the last time through 
the coverts, and I was returning 
to school on the morrow. And 
realising it all to the fullest 
extent I was moodily walking 
down the ride with my eyes 
on the ground—the last place 
where they should have been. 

Half-way through the beat 
I noticed something glitter- 
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ing among the sodden and 
plackened leaves at the edge 
of the low cut, and on turning 
them over with my foot I 
saw to my great surprise a 
gold watch and chain. Then 
I remembered having heard 
that one of the guns had lost 
a presentation set while shoot- 
ing with us earlier in the 
season, and that a heavy gale 
that night and subsequent frosts 
had covered the floor of the 
wood with leaves, making a 
successful search almost im- 
possible. 

So that became a red-letter 
day in my game-book; for 
after I left school the grateful 
owner gave me my first dog— 
Jess. 


The line must have looked 
rather @ novel one as we 
started off to shoot on that 
lst of September. Four guns 
in shooting kit sandwiched in 
a row of khaki, and I know 
that I was desperately anxious 
that everything should go right, 
also that my shooting should 
be well above my average, 
with that audience on the 
watch. 

The Adjutant got off the 
mark first, and immediately 
regretted it; for he turned 
over one of our big marsh 
hares, quite forgetting that he 
was the new Master of the 
Corps pack of beagles. Then 
a covey of fourteen whirred 
up out of the long grass between 
the Padre and myself, skreaking 
and protesting as only flustered 
partridges may, and leaving 
the two old birds and one young 
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behind, grey patches on dark 
green, to be gathered as the 
line, rigid as any ruler, moved 
on. 
At the shots a mallard and 
his mate rose from a near-by 
dyke, and the C.O. took them 
with a nice right and left as 
they swung round him on their 
way to open water. The covey, 
now leaderless, soon settled 
and lay like stones, so knowing, 
figuratively speaking, that to- 
morrow we, too, might die we 
took the gifts that the gods 
offered and punished the sur- 
vivors good and proper. 

A good beginning with better 
to follow ; for when we knocked 
off for lunch we had taken 
fair toll of seven of those 
family parties, and the duck, 
no longer in the flapper stage, 
had made a nice contrast when 
we drove them over the guns 
behind the sea-wall. 

“Well, young man,” said 
the C.0. as we sat in the sun 
under a hayrick, downing 
Kentish ale, “ you’ve pulled 
our legs properly with your 
talk of one small covey, and 
if you can deceive the Hun 
as easily you'll be a General 
before I am. Anyone got any 
cartridges to spare? I only 
brought out twenty-five, and 
I’ve dipped into the Padre’s 
bag already.”’ 

So then I told them all 
about my gamekeepers and 
what a good show they had 
put up. I thought they would 
never stop laughing. 

We shot through that lovely 
autumn afternoon with the 
mutter and thud of guns across 
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the Channel adding zest to 
our enjoyment, until the 
scattered coveys began to call 
to one another over the marshes, 
ere they flew to upland stubbles 
for their evening ‘eed. 

After something had fizzed 
and bubbled in the long thin 
glasses and after the time- 
honoured custom of looking over 
the bag as it lay out in rows in 
front of the Mess, the Colonel 
turned to me. ‘“ Tell the bugler 
to sound ‘ Assembly.’” This 
was our air raid warning, and 
on the sound of those clear 
notes, all save the visitors fell 
in on the Square within the 
fort. 

And thus the C.O.: ‘“ Men. 
You know as well as I do that 
officers of all branches of the 
Army rely almost entirely on 
their men for success to crown 
their efforts. By your work 
and keenness, entirely unknown 
to me I may add, you have 
given me a day that I shall 
long remember, and for which 


I thank you. Fall out the 
officers. Royal Engineers— 
DIsMISs.”’ 


It was quite evident that 
the Colonel had somehow let 
the cat out of the bag 
about our day, for during the 
next few weeks several senior 
officers in the Command turned 
up ‘just to see how the 
musketry’s going, my boy”; 
but as they all had a bundook 
stowed away in their cars it 
was not long before our stock 
of game diminished rapidly, to 
say nothing of the contents 
of a small cask of pre-war 
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whisky which I had ‘ acquired’ 
from the parental cellar, 

Still I was always glad to 
see them, for they left the 
greater part of their bag behind 
for my warriors; and during 
quiet talks I learnt a good 
deal more about soldiering than 
appears in K.R. and similar 
publications. 

A really sad blow fell when 
the invasion scare was at its 
height; for a home-serving 
brigade from the mining districts 
was sent our way and was 
billeted among the surrounding 
villages. 

Their physical fitness was 
only of the C. variety, but 
their poaching ability was 
distinctly Al, for they soon 
skinned a keeperless country- 
side of everything furred or 
feathered. We suffered with 
the rest, because by that time 
all my active lads had gone 
on draft, and had been replaced 
by elderly people. 

That was why we came to 
rely entirely on what I could 
shoot on the estuary for a 
change of diet, and how this 
tale of small doings very nearly 
remained unwritten. 

There were only three weeks 
of hard weather that winter, 
but while it lasted the cold 
was intense. It was of a brand 
that froze the water solid in 
my bedroom, and made me 
emulate a turnspit in front of 
the fire at night, while by day 
the recruits on the range made 
a sad mess of their targets when 
frozen fingers vainly tried to 
squeeze triggers. 

One afternoon during this 
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cold spell I went out on the 
river at low tide, across half 
q mile of mud and sand to a 
tub that had been sunk for 
me in a sandbank on the tide- 
way, and from where I hoped 
to get a shot at the brent 
geese which never came far 
inshore. It was wonderful 
weather—for a wildfowler. The 
foreshore pools were crusted 
with ice, a howling north-easter 
swept across the grey expanse 
of mud, and snow-squalls were 
chasing one another over the 
leaden waters of the Channel. 

When the young flood crept 
closer to my hide all sorts of 
wildfowl came in with it, and 
I was soon shaking with ex- 
citement as grey geese and 
widgeon, curlew and mallard, 
skimmed close by over the 
yeasty breakers or whizzed over 
me hat-high. I had dropped a 
dozen of them before a whirling 
smother of thicker flakes blotted 
out everything, and prudence 
called for a hasty retreat. 

I could see nothing of the 
shore, but that did not worry 
me overmuch; for I knew 
that I only had to keep the 
wind on my left shoulder to 
reach the beach sooner or later. 
But I did not foresee that the 
thickening carpet of snow would 
cover up the patches of shifting 
sand, nor had I taken into 
account the rapidity of the 
incoming tide with such a 
wind behind it. 

There were no such thoughts 
in my mind as I started back 
over the hard sand, well content 
with my luck; for, apart from 
the shooting, I had never seen 
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so many of those glorious birds 
so near before. When I reached 
the slobby black mud walking 
became much harder, I went 
in over my ankles at every 
step, and the weight of the 
eight-bore and the bag began 
to find out the weak spots in 
my newly knit bones; but 
it was not until the first scummy 
wave shot between and beyond 
my feet that I realised that I 
had cut things a shade too fine. 

I felt no fear—that came later 
—only anger at my stupidity 
in being caught like the veriest 
beginner. It was then that 
a slip and a plunge forward 
to regain my balance brought 
me to an abrupt halt with 
both legs hard and fast in a 
quicksand, and before I realised 
what was happening my 
struggles only resulted in a 
deeper sinking; and so the 
curtain rose on @ grim struggle 
for life in the falling snow out 
on that lonely estuary. 

Sheer stark terror caught 
me, and I lost precious seconds 
before I regained enough wits 
to think of how to escape. 
Slipping off my thick coat and 
cardigan to stand on, I tried 
to find the bottom of the 
‘quick’ with the butt-end of 
my gun so that I could lean 
on it while I pulled out one 
foot at a time. 

A hopeless task had I but 
known it, for I was fast in 
the clutches of the dreaded 
‘Pothole’: a pocket edition 
of the Goodwins, and now a 
seething mixture of oozing sand 
and bubbling water. I was 
sinking faster and the tide 
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was beginning to lop over the 
top of my gum-boots. 

Was there no way out? 
On the thought back came 
the long-forgotten advice of 
one who had once been badly 
bogged near ‘ The Chains ’ while 
hunting on Exmoor: “ Get 
as flat as you can as quick 
as you can.” 

Throwing clothes and the 
canvas bag behind me, I flung 
myself back as far as I could 
on to them, and after a dread- 
ful struggle, mostly under water, 
I managed to drag one foot 
after the other from my fast- 
held boots and to wriggle 
backwards until I felt firm 
ground under my arms again. 
As I rose, slap came a bigger 
wave over my head, and I 
only waited to grope for the 
bag before floundering off up- 
stream. 

Then fate seemed to relent ; 
for the squall thinned away 
and I could see the snow- 
splashed walls and the white 
roofs of the fort in the failing 
light. The sight put new heart 
into me for a few moments, but 
now the water was well over my 
waist and the suck of that cursed 
mud made every step an agony. 

I can remember no coherent 
thought during the remainder 
of that journey, and probably 
I was only half-conscious when 
I dragged myself up the shingle, 
only to turn turtle over a 
groyne and there to remain. 

I had won through, but in 
the end I owed life to my 
wise old sergeant, one of that 
dwindling band of Old Army 
N.C.O.’s—the finest stamp of 
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men that ever wore out boot 
leather. 

He was no fowler, but his 
trained mind had marked the 
fierceness of the snow-squalls 
as the day waned, and he 
rightly judged that an unfit 
man might have need of agsgigt- 
ance. He mustered and sent 
out the few remaining old 
hands, and it was one of them 
who found me in the snow; 
all in, but still clutching the 
canvas bag. 


I went up to London a few 
days afterwards for my last 
medical board, as I hoped, 
but I may say at once that 
when the examiner saw my 
condition he was not amused. 

Long strips of skin had 
vanished completely, I was 
black and blue from truck to 
keelson, and two ribs had 
sprung a leak again. No wonder 
those medicos were annoyed 
with me. 

The misfortune, however, had 
an amusing sequel, and one 
that was rather a sign of the 
times in which we were living. 

I had taken part of the bag 
and some pheasants from home 
with me for friends in Town, 
and while I was strap-hanging 
in the Tube I noticed that a 
rather portly old party was 
eyeing the collection with con- 
siderable interest. 

We left the train together, 
and as we emerged into open 
air at the hub of the Empire 
he turned to me: “ Excuse me, 
sir, but I haven’t tasted game 
for three years. Would you— 
take a ‘ fiver’ for the lot?” 
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GOODY OF LODOWINNY. 


BY C. I. DICK. 


“ Wet I’m blest! Houses! 
Houses on a coast that I 
imagined was as uninhabited 
as a wreck on a reef. Smoke, 
too, from that chimney.” I 
pointed. “Ts this your 
secret ? ” 

“ What?” said the Skipper 
over his shoulder. ‘‘Oh! Ah! 
—houses sure enough. Before 
you lies the place ; Lodowinny 
Bay. Lodowinny means ‘white 
man’ in the aborigine lingo ; 
the white man gives proof of 
his superiority by the dwelling 
he makes unto himself! There 
you have evidence ’’—and here 
the Skipper raised a hand with 
a gesture to demonstrate the 
reality of the distant roofs, 
proud as a conjurer might be 
who produces for your amaze- 
ment eggs from his ears— 
“evidence that I brought you 
down on no wild goose chase. 
Watch out now, we’re almost 
through the narrows; we're 
coming closer—closer. We 
enter @ la souwrdine.”’ 

My friend whistled between 
his teeth and took no further 
notice of me; for all his atten- 
tion was bent on bringing his 
yacht safely through the grim 
rocks that guarded the perfect 
circle, the landlocked marvel 
of this most beautiful little 
hidden bay—a bay so still 
aud contained that, after her 


long day’s run down the coast 
before a lively breeze, the 
yacht, with a graceful curtsy 
to the outrunning tide, entered 
as it were on tiptoe, whispering, 
as if she, too, felt this excite- 
ment of discovery that thrilled 
me as might the search for 
gold. I am by trade a land- 
valuer, and the Skipper had 
enticed me away to show me 
land without value. That was 
the way he put it. And there 
it lay in the half-light, pretty 
as a@ picture, yet wrapped to 
my perverted sight (for what 
land can be without value?) 
in the stuff only dreams are 
made of. Then suddenly it 
struck me that the word beyond 
was how he had intended to 
convey its meaning to me, 
land beyond value, rather than 
without. After that I felt 
more satisfied ; there was little 
in its material worth, but 
beyond price is what it proved 
to be. 

One could see at a glance 
that no road led through the 
thickly wooded slopes about the 
bay; I knew there was no 
indication of a settlement going 
by the name of Lodowinny 
on the map of Bruny Island; 
my work had made me familiar 
with all townships small and 
large, both on the mainland 
running down the far side of 
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D’Entrecasteaux Channel and 
on the inner side of Bruny. 
We had rounded the farthest 
point and were making up the 
outer side when, without a 
warning word, the Skipper 
steered sharply in through an 
opening so narrow that only 
the initiated could have found 
the way. That there was no 
steamer service running to the 
spot I was certain, therefore 
the people here must depend 
for communication with the 
world upon stray visitors like 
ourselves. Or upon unlikely 
fishing barques. Who or what 
in the shape of human beings 
had chosen this place of exile ? 
And why ? 


Perhaps it will be as well 
to start from the Monday 
morning and do a little con- 
struction work ; and, on second 
thoughts, it will be best to use 
a small ‘s’ instead of a capital 
S when referring to my friend. 
For he is not a skipper by 
profession: he is really a 
solicitor, rather a clever, noted 
one. I always go to him when 
I want anything untangled ; 
for my own clients get mixed 
up with some nasty bits of 
work over their orchards. He 
is the kind of man who gives 
you unbounded confidence with- 
out putting the thing in words ; 
besides that he is bald, elderly, 
has a twinkle quite out of his 
control, and can press his finger- 
tips more precisely together 
than any man I know—invalu- 
able to his profession. His 
legs are so long that they 
never fit neatly under his office 


table, but except for these 
legs you would never think 
of him as a man who went 
climbing about boats: never. 
For that was his hobby: he 
owned a yacht and loved it 
madly, handling it, I had been 
led to understand, with genius ; 
spending all his holidays and 
every available week-end he 
could snatch away in her. [ 
supposed there were people who 
knew where he sailed; but to 
me, until that Monday, his 
movements out of office were 
as mysterious as a smuggler’s, 
This, then, is what happened. 
Satisfied the case we had been 
discussing was in order I rose 
to go, holding out my hand. 
He said, “No, sit down. I 
have a mind to take you——” 
He got no further, but began 
to draw what seemed to be 
aimless lines on his blotting- 
pad. 

I watched. Outside there were 
ten people waiting their turn 
to consult him. He went on 
with his lines, and presently 
they resolved themselves into 
the semblance of a map. 

‘¢ Look, here’s Bruny Island. 
Long and lean in the north, 
fat in the south, divided in 
just about its middle by a 
sketchy piece of land like 
this. Ever sailed right round 
it?” 

“Never had the chance, 
though I know it by sight 
and can run off the names of 
ports t’other side of the Channel 
like the alphabet. There lies 
my work. Time is too precious 
to cross to Bruny when there’s 
nothing to call me; land this 
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side keeps me busy. Valua- 
tions. Bickerings.”’ 

“JT believe you. All these 
hagglings and bogglings over 
a few feet of land. Then take 
it this way. A man comes 
along in the dark, shifts some 
posts, covers the holes left, 
and presently builds his fence 
beyond ’em, trusting no one 
is going to bowl him out. 
Neither they do nineteen times, 
but the twentieth produces a 
man of your careful type. He 
smells something wrong, he 
gets in touch with his valuer 
(that’s you), who sends along 
a surveyor with his theodolite ; 
up it goes inclined at the 
correct angle; away he runs 
with his chains. Faulty 
measurements proved unmis- 
takably. Your man calls in 
a solicitor (that’s me). Tableau 
WITH lawsuit included. Bah! 
And all over the good earth 
that has been there from the 
beginning and will be there 
with its honest face to the end. 
Yet men will stake their lives 
on the value of a bit of land.” 
He pointed his pencil at me 
suddenly. ‘Now I can take 
you to land without value or 
price. Hemmed in by the 
sea. When will you come? 
Next week-end ? ”’ 

“Yes, rather. But how long 
is this trip going to take ? ” 

“Tt’s ninety-six miles from 
town round Bruny and back. 
Say we leave at noon Saturday, 
we can stay one night and be 
home by midnight Sunday with 
ordinary luck. That suit you ?”’ 

“ By Jove, thank you. Yes. 
I should like nothing better.’ 
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‘Splendid. You promise to 
make the moorings at Sandy 
Bay by noon sharp; we never 
wait.” 

I promised, but feeling a 
bit mystified over their destina- 
tion, I added, “ You mean 
we are going to spend the 
night on the yacht ?”’ 

““T didn’t say so.” 

‘Where then ? ”’ 

His voice lost its note of 
authority, it grew dreamy, he 
murmured blissfully, ‘‘ On land 
hemmed in by the sea. Land 
where no roads go. Priceless 
and uncharted, a place that 
has no traffic with the world, 
you know; in it yet not of it. 
The one place to live peace- 
fully, peacefully to die.’’ 

He went back to sit cramped 
at his desk; I ran down the 
stairs whistling. That was that 
then. But would not the 
description have whet anyone’s 
appetite for adventure? It 
lay like a little rodent gnawing 
at the back of my mind all 
the week, which happened to 
be a _ particularly full one, 
leaving me no time for specula- 
tion on embryonic subjects. 
Life was real, life was earnest 
in my job; no dreams, no 
hobbies for me while I must 
work in close. touch with 
struggling = orchard - growers, 
whose lives exacted toil and 
no peace. 

By Friday I was dead-beat 
after tramping over baking 
acres of orchard and farm land 
in those last hot days of Feb- 
ruary; long hours of travel- 
ling between properties made 
me fear that I should not be 
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free by noon Saturday; every 
little while I would say over 
those words the skipper had 
used, ‘ hemmed in by the sea’ ; 
like a charm they sounded, a 
cool charm in all the burning 
dusty inland heat. 

But I did it: in the last 
twenty-mile sprint to town on 
Saturday morning I realised 
how extraordinarily the idea 
of the promised trip had taken 
hold of my imagination. It 
was with something like the 
relief of waking from a night- 
mare that I at last shoved my 
car into the garage and sprinted 
after the tram that would take 
me past the moorings. The 
town clocks were striking the 
quarter before twelve: we 
began to move. Eleven minutes 
later I jumped off and made 
for the inlet where dozens of 
white yachts rocked, sleeping 
at their moorings, puffed upon 
by gusts of wind that were 
betokened by a sky swept by 
mares’ tails. 

Three men with whom I 
had a nodding acquaintance 
were sitting in a dinghy. When 
they called, “Saved your skin 
this time!” I realised I was 
to scramble in. They told 
me they were the crew. In 
everyday life they stood for 
law and order, even as the 
skipper did ; at week-ends they 
put on flannels, jerseys, and 
white caps with shiny black 
peaks, again as their skipper 
did. When we had rowed out 
alongside we found him sur- 
rounded by all manner of 
parcels which he called gear. 

‘‘ When we’ve stowed all this 


gear,” he shouted as though 
we were deaf, “ let’s get off.” 
At that they began to push 
things below decks, to crack 
jokes, to whistle and yell at 
each other in a jargon I could 
not follow; their behaviour 
was as violent as is that of 
boys let out of school. I, 
too, became infected and ex- 
hilarated when we weighed 
anchor; and when, with the 
fret of sail unfurled, the yacht 
gave her first shiver of life 
it seemed to me only decent 
to do something to help. I 
seized a rope and hauled. That 
was the moment for a stiff 
gust to slap us; we heeled. 
I hauled again, laying all my 
weight on to it; next thing I 
knew we were pretty well flat 
on the water. 
“LET GO, you 
From the skipper’s throat 
came a bellow such as I thought 
only a bull could produce; 
from the expressions he vented 
on me you would have judged 
him to be anavvy. I swallowed. 
The crew held its sides and 
roared with laughter. Gradu- 
ally the little twenty-one footer 
righted from the insulting posi- 
tion to which I had reduced 
her. Feeling foolish after that 
I found a place to sit in out 
of the way. There I stayed 
hugging my knees and occasion- 
ally whistling softly. It was 
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a perfect day for sailing; as 
we stood out from land the 
soldier’s wind caught our spread 
sails, and we went flying down 
the harbour. 

Ten miles brought us abreast 
of the Pilot Station, where 
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we turned into the D’Entre- 
casteaux Channel, a _ broad 
ribbon of blue, threaded between 
Bruny Island and the main- 
land, that stretches for thirty- 
five to forty miles. I watched 
the white foam in our wake 
stand out clear on the sparkling 
waters until, left far behind, 
every vestige dissolved once 
more into the blue. 


“Hulloa, hulloa!” The 
skipper’s quarterdeck voice 
made me jump; he had left 


the helm to the crew for a 
turn and had come noiselessly 
in his bare feet to drop down 
beside me. 

“ Asleep ? ”’ 

I grinned, shaking my head. 

“No fear, enjoying it too 
much, what you call this poetry 
of motion and the wash of 
colour over things.”’ I waved 
everywhere. 

“Umm, visibility and all 
the rest of it A.l. And to 
think, my jiggers, that you 
nearly swamped us at the 
start! You may be good on 
land jobs, but you’re the worst 
mug I ever had in a boat.” 

I apologised. 

“Qh, that’s all right,” his 
eyes twinkled, “land - lubbers 
are born, not made! I just 
came over to give you my 
binoculars to play with ; you’re 
best sitting here out of the 
way. You'll be able to focus 
Winterburns and some of the 
orchards you know over on 
the mainland directly. We've 
been reading the inscription 
on the monument they un- 
veiled to the Frenchman when 
that French man-o’-war was 
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here Regatta week—see what 
you can make out, I couldn’t 
get the first lines. Opposite 
those.” 

I put up the glasses, twisted 
and turned until I read clearly, 
““*To commemorate the visit 
to Tasmania in 1792-3 of Rear- 
Admiral Bruni D’Entrecasteaux, 
whose expedition discovered the 
River Derwent, Bruny Island, 
D’Entrecas...’ Here, I’m not 
going to say all that again, 
you know the rest.’ 

“Yes, I know the rest.” 
The skipper nodded, gave a 
hitch to his trousers, and went 
off to his mates, leaving me 
to amuse myself with imaginary 
effects as seen through the 
lenses. Sheep grazing on the 
shores of Bruny became ani- 
mated mushrooms; a child 
in a scarlet cardigan playing 
at some hopping game turned 
into a lone robin on the beach, 
a flight of black cockatoos 
were not birds but the spirits 
of the poor lost aborigines, 
terrified at sight of a white 
sail, seeking some land where 
no men would come with guns 
to harass them. ... A dozen 
scenes passed by while my 
thoughts wandered from the 
early explorers to others who 
have left their names on our 
map. 

Sir John Franklin, Governor 
of the Crown Colony of Van 
Diemen’s Land from 1837 until 
1843—a short span in a life 
packed with adventure —sea- 
man, fighter, explorer. ... Wild 
adventurous days, vanished as 
the men have vanished who 
made those days history. 
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Phew ! Reflections too 
melancholy for so sparkling 
a day. I got up and yawned 
emptily, aware that without 
doubt the fault lay below the 
belt. I was starving, and shall 
not forget how thankfully I 
caught the shout that lunch 
-was at last ready. We ate 
ferociously : chops cooked on 
the oil-stove, bread and cheese, 
and we drank abundantly of the 
cool Cascade ale. After the 
meal I, at least, slept soundly 
through that soothing after- 
noon, lulled by the motion. 
Let the others, thought I 
selfishly, snatch at every cap- 
ful of wind; let them do the 
ticking and tacking, or what- 
ever they call it; my place 
is here out of the way of spars 
and rigging ! 

But all good things must 
end, and with a shock I found 
that we had come to a stand- 
still; I stretched, no breeze 
played on my hands from the 
air; queer; I licked my finger, 
raised it again, feeling weather- 
wise. No. SBecalmed then? 
I gathered it was so, also it 
seemed that the thought of 
putting our engine into action 
was revolting, but it must be 
done if we were to reach that 
‘land hemmed in by the sea’ 
before nightfall. The skipper’s 
verdict carried, he affirmed there 
would be no moon to speak of, 
that the coast-line was too 
dangerous to grope about on 
in the dark. 

So with us, into the bay, 
twilight crept, shadowing the 
waters deeply, almost it seemed 
as if darkness were being pulled 


down slowly like a blind from 
the encircling hills. Behing 
them the sun, round and red 
as a balloon, had dropped 
through a thick haze of bush- 
fire smoke, smoke that had 
drifted from the mainland con- 
flagrations, across the Channel 
waters, over the island heights, 
into the bay where with sunset 
the breeze had died and the 
air was thick as in a closed 
room. I sniffed the smell of 
burning gum -leaves with a 
sensation of sharp pleasure; 
for there is always something 
of excitement in the tingle 
of smoke from bush-fires in 
summer ; it comes perhaps from 
the knowledge that somewhere 
trees and undergrowth are being 
consumed like paper ; dry grass 
devoured in the frenzy of a 
bonfire gone wild. 

Adding piquancy to the situa- 
tion came the teasing itch 
of curiosity quickened by 
the skipper’s uncommupicative 
manner regarding our destina- 
tion ; and last and queerest, 
I felt through all my nerves 
the sensation of being trapped, 
@ sensation caused quite natur- 
ally by the impressive hush 
following so suddenly on the 
din of wind and waves through 
which we had been driving 
for long hours. Outside, as 
behind a closed door, was all 
life and ferment; here within 
was the calm of a dead world. 
By contrast nothing could have 
been less unperturbing, yet 
restlessness possessed me: I 
longed to dive from the deck 
and swim ashore, anything to 
hurry our landing. 
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But all I did was to lean 
idly against the mast watching 
in silence the land drawing 
slowly towards us. At last 
the white shelving beach be- 
came clearly visible; on the 
rise above it stood the little 
group of houses; I counted 
three, five—yes, six within a 
stone’s throw of one another, 
each with its pale roof of 
corrugated iron and whitened 
weather-board structure facing 
east to catch the sunrise. And 
each had a wide-branched tree 
of its own; dark, shady, pro- 
tecting; no, not native gum 
trees with untidily peeling rags 
of bark, but oak trees, which, 
to judge by their sturdy growth, 
had been planted and tended 
with friendly care: alien trees 
bringing surely to the owners 
some enduring thought of Home, 
of England. Standing apart was 
a larger cottage, built on a 
more elaborate scale and farther 
inland by a quarter of a mile ; 
it was from one of its chimneys 
that the thin plume of smoke 
curled wraithlike; and now 
a light appeared in a window. 

Next moment the quiet was 
shattered by a roar from the 
skipper : “Goody’s lamp! 
Still going strong! Give her 
a hail, boys, to warn her that 
we’re coming. Long and sweet 
now, coo—eeeeee! COOEE!”’ 

The crew of three responded 
with alacrity while I, too, made 
a trumpet of my hands through 
which to send that soft sound 
which, rising on the last syllable, 
carries such astonishing dis- 
tances. It found its way into 
the cottage; for in a moment 
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the door was opened, someone 
stood holding a lamp in the 
block of light, and when the 
echoes of the hullabaloo we 
had raised died out there came 
an answering cooee, long drawn 
out, lonely in the dusk. Then 
the door closed. The skipper 
said: ** We shan’t bother them 
again tonight. They are 
getting old, and wisely they 
go to bed with the birds.” 

“‘ But what about the people 
living in the other cottages ? 
Won’t we see them? I must 
say they don’t seem very curious 
about our visit—you would 
think they might run down to 
the water’s edge.”’ 

“Youll find nothing but 
gulls run down to the water’s 
edge here, my boy. Sometimes 
mollyhawks.” 

His laugh irritated me. I 
burst out: ‘Perhaps you'll 
be kind enough to tell me who 
does live here ? ” 

“Emily Good and her hus- 
band, Brodie.” 

I said sarcastically, ‘“ You 
might at least put the horse 
before the cart; why don’t 
you say Brodie and his wife, 
Emily Good; or Brodie Good 
and his wife, Emily, or .. .” 

‘* Because,” he broke in, 
clapping his hand on my 
shoulder, *‘ Emily, called Em 
by him but Goody by all 
yachtsmen, is not the cart, 
she’s the other thing.” 

“T see. But why are all of 
the rest of the places deserted ? 
D’you mean to say no one 
lives in them ? ”’ 

“Well, not for long. We, 
for instance, will sojourn in 
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that one I’m pointing to. I 
have a reservation .. .” 

“Oh, shut up and tell me 
what it’s all about!” 

* Do you mind if I say some- 
thing unusually polite to you ? ”’ 

“ Not at all. It would please 
me to have you act like a 
gentleman. Come along, out 
with it. I’m fed up with all 
this secrecy.” 

“Very well then. I think 
as a land-valuer you’re not so 
bad, but when it comes to 
things outside your province 
you’re a pure dud. In other 
words, you just nose things 
out for yourself, you will enjoy 
the details far more. Pag, 
now !” 

He was almost out of range, 
but my right arm is long. The 
yell he let out was most satis- 
factory. 


Presently we felt our way 
safely to a position offshore 
and anchored. The dinghy 
came into use once more; we 
loaded it down to the water’s 
edge with the ‘gear,’ which 
I was intrigued to notice in- 
cluded the contents of half a 
grocer’s shop—I mean there 
was a bag of flour, another of 
sugar, a case of kerosene, be- 
sides pounds of tea and other 
dry goods with the sausages 
we were to fry for supper. It 
looked as though the skipper 
intended to have us stranded 
here for months; could this 
be what he had up his sleeve— 
enforced restraint of four able- 
bodied men? Ratherfun. An- 
other matter puzzled me: when 
we at last left the yacht, in- 


tentionally or not the beer 
was the only thing forgotten, 
Perhaps intentionally. A pity, 
but best not to ask. 

About our actual landing 
there was not much excite. 
ment. We jumped into shallow 
water alive with phosphor. 
escence, and hauled the dinghy 
up the beach as far as we 
could. Unloading was a simple 
matter; it was more difficult 
when we set off in single file, 
each with a pack on his back; 
for in the dark we stumbled 
stiffly over the pestilential roots 
and logs lying in the path. 
Nor would the skipper let us 
make a sound; he said it 
was not the thing to disturb 
the old people; so what with 
keeping control of my tongue 
and stubbing my toe I was 
spitting tin-tacks by the time 
we arrived at the first cottage. 
There seemed to be shell-grit 
paths leading to all of them, 
which helped us find the last 
few yards. The skipper reached 
the door first and had his hand 
on the handle when, before I 
knew it, so uncannily did the 
blackness of oppression affect 
me, I burst out: ‘‘ Aren’t you 
going to ask ...? We can’t 
surely just stump in like this. 
Supposing...” All he did 
was to push open the door, 
lower the sugar-bag with a 
groan, rub his shoulder and 
say in tone cheerfully: ‘ And 
the Lord—in the name of the 
Goods—said unto him, ‘ go in 
in peace.’ Come on, you and 
I camp in here, the rest go 
next door.” 

While I groped my way 
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after him he was busy striking 
a match ; with unerring touch 
his hand found the old-fashioned 
lamp standing on the table; he 
lifted the chimney and lighted 
the wick. I watched the room 
take shape. As if awaiting 
this cue, this kindly beam of 
light, objects woke, became 
animated, announcing them- 
selves in turn out of the gloom ; 
stools arranged four - square 
round the table, bunks built 
in against the walls, offered 
themselves with a certain eager- 
ness; the walls themselves, 
stained to a warm russet, en- 
closed a long room round which 
shelves set out with gay plates 
and cups formed a frieze. And, 
last of all in these welcoming 
mezzotint surroundings, in the 
shadow of the stone-built fire- 
place stood a sturdy unglazed 
jar filled with sunflowers. 

“That’s Goody all over,” 
the skipper remarked, seeing 
where my gaze had rested; 
“her garden is full of sun- 
flowers now, she grows ’em 
in rows and feeds her chickens 
on the seed, just as she grows 
endless borders of thyme and 
mignonette for her bees. Did 
I say garden, though? The 
whole bay is open to her flowers ; 
no fences, no hedges. By day- 
light it’s a picture, as you’ll 
see.” 

“Sounds Arcadian, but don’t 
the hens scratch everything 
up?” 

“No, that’s where the Goods 
score: they fence in the chickens 
and the cows, which seems to 
me far more sensible than having 
them roam as most country 
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folks do, fencing themselves in. 
And look here,” he walked 
over to the bunks and turned 
down the grey blankets, “ clean 
pillow-slips. They never know 
if anyone will turn up, but I’ve 
never in twenty years caught 
’em unprepared. It’s part of 
their life to have everything 
shipshape.”’ 

I could not resist saying, 
‘Oh, you pay them then.” 

‘Not in money, that would 
be no fraction of use; they’re 
out of touch with the money- 
grubbers of the earth here. 
No, in kind. You saw what we 
brought ? Well, what we don’t 
use ’’—he chuckled; for those 
bags of sugar and flour each 
weighed twenty-five pounds— 
“we leave behind; it’s an 
understood thing among us 
yachtsmen. Clothes; wool for 
her to knit his socks and 
jerseys, we bring and just leave 
when we go. For the rest 
they carry on with their own 
farm produce and fish.” 

“You can’t tell me they 
never go to town or across to 
the mainland or anywhere ? 


What a life! Ghastly mon- 
otonous.”’ 
“You think so? Wait till 


you’ve talked to Goody: she’s 
as keen on what fills the shops 
a8 any woman and knows what 
it is to get a thrill out of a 
pretty bit of china or a book : 
once I found a lovely little 
marble lady among some junk 
at an auction sale and picked 
it up for a song, broken in 
parts as it was. When I brought 
it down here for Goody her 
delight was something to re- 
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member; we cut a niche for 
the figure in the mandavilla 
creeper that covers the porch 
at their door, and Goody calls 
it her ‘ Lassie,’ her little parle- 
mentaire from the outside world. 
I verily believe she talks to 
it and consults it as she would 
another woman. You see, she 
has not come in contact with 
a woman for half a lifetime, 
Brodie and we men dropping 
in are all she knows.” 

“* How did she come to marry 
him and bury herself here ? ” 

“ Ah, that is another of the 
things you must find out for 
yourself. Listen, those chaps 
are setting supper in their 
shack. Come on. They cook 
out on that open fireplace, 
another of Brodie’s inventions ; 
had we had to light an inside 
fire on a night like this we 
should have been roasted, but 
the communal kitchen under 
the stars saves both heat and 
smell when we turn in.” 

After the meal we sat smoking 
and yarning round the camp- 
fire until the blaze sank into 
one sombre red eye staring up 
at the white shred of the young 
moon. 

The skipper gave a tremen- 
dous yawn and got up. 

“Well, boys, it’s time to 
turn in and no _ rocking 
required.” 

We walked across and, 
leaving the door open, lay 
rolled in our blankets on the 
board bunks, listening to the 
clap of the waves on the beach, 
seeing nothing but a dim tracery 
of hills and, standing lonely, 
the looming outline of the 


Goods’ cottage. Surely at some 
period they had not been go 
completely alone. I had a 
vision of children running past 
the door. I asked, “‘ Had they 
never any family ? ”’ 

“Tf there had been there 
wouldn’t be now,” was all 
he answered cryptically. Feel- 
ing snubbed, I was aware that 
I deserved it, and was relieved 
more than otherwise to see 
him roll over and fall im- 
mediately asleep. All night 
through he neither stirred nor 
snored; wonderful! For at 
home on his luxurious bed I 
knew he suffered the torments 
of insomnia. But for me there 
was no such thing as a peaceful 
night, the rough blankets 
scraped my sunburnt face, 
and when I threw them off 
I shivered: so I sweated and 
swatted mosquitoes, turned and 
twisted, feeling my bones in 
contact with boards whichever 
way I burrowed in that narrow 
bunk. Then as soon as I was 
sinking out of sheer exhaustion 
into the doze for which I yearned 
another mosquito would have at 
me with his wicked 2zzz2z. 
At length the little pests were 
apparently replete with my 
blood ; for they left me alone 
until the first faintest signals 
of daylight flew low across the 
eastern sky. 

With bated excitement I 
watched the day break over 
the mysterious world that for 
hours had surrounded me in- 
visibly. ... Now both outer 
and inner stretches of water 
took form from the dark void; 
the graceful lines of the yacht 
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at anchor were etched against 


the glory of a gradually 
brightening sky, the dawn air 
swept clean of the haze of last 
evening. All was crystal clear. 
Only the hills held violet 
shadows; until they, too, 
cleared, while cloud messengers 
flecked with rose and gold 
silently heralded the triumph- 
ant approach of majesty. At 
last the burning rim of the 
sun pushed its wonder-working 
way steadily upwards. Out 
of curiosity I began to count, 
as I watched, slowly, one, 
two, three; up to a hundred: 
two hundred and seventy was 
reached before the sphere rode 
free of the horizon. 

And next, while I slipped 
out of that bunk and, grabbing 
clothes and towel warily, ran 
down to bathe, next came the 
great shout of colour turning 
the tenderly cradled bay into 
sheer loveliness—blue, green, 
and splashes of gold. Truly, 
it was as the skipper had said : 
land beyond price. 

It must have been almost 
seven o’clock when, tired of 
swimming, I dressed in shirt 
and flannels, and, having walked 
the circle of the bay, pulled up 
in admiration in front of Goody’s 
forest of sunflowers. I remained 
longer than I realised, and so 
lost in admiration of their 
splendid growth that I did 
not see her husband approach, 
until I heard him say, shaking 
his head— 

“Too many. Gone wild and 
getting worse every year. Em 
likes them though, and the 
garden’s her work. You came 
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with the skipper’s party last 
night, I take it? We’ve seen 
you wandering on the beach. 
Em’s quite bothered over you, 
wants me to ask you in to 
breakfast with us. Your party 
won’t be astir for a couple of 
hours if I know them, but we 
will be having it straight away 
now that I’ve done the milking. 
Come along in.” 

“Thanks; it’s no end kind 
of you... .” I found myself 
talking to a strongly built old 
man carrying a foaming bucket 
of milk. There was something 
tremendously captivating in the 
way he invited me to do the 
very thing I longed to do, 
meet him and his wife privately. 
He called out, “Set another 
plate, Em, he’s coming!” and 
we walked side by side up the 
thyme-bordered path, through 
the porch, passing the wistful 
little marble statue in her 
bower, through a room with 
a prim-parlourish air all its 
own, through the kitchen where 
the kettle sang its loud song 
on the stove and the smell 
of fried eggs from the oven 
tickled my nose agreeably, and 
out on to the back verandah 
where a table was laid over- 
looking rows of beans and 
peas. 

Beside it sat Goody, filling 
in the time while she waited 
for the new milk by slicing 
scarlet runners into a blue 
bowl. What a picture that 
was to find at the other end 
of nowhere! So homely, so 
placid was she in her Sabbath 
neatness, clean print dress, 
folded ’kerchief pinned at the 
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throat with a cairngorm brooch, 
white hair practically hidden 
by an aged lilac sunbonnet, 
twin sister (by its appearance) 
in years past to the lilac sun- 
bonnet made famous by 8. R. 
Crockett. A gem of a sun- 
bonnet, the one suitable frame 
for the sweet old face that 
looked up at me with some 
concern. 

‘* Laddie, you must be empty 
as a drum,’ she said with the 
trace of an accent, ‘ mooning 
away there all these hours. 
Brodie, you go make the tea 
and fetch in the Johnny-cakes 
and the eggs.” 

She pointed to my place 
at the table, already set. Pull- 
ing in a chair I apologised for 
my rig. She assured me that 
not a man but came to see 
them dressed the same, but 
she ordered Brodie, when he 
had set down the dishes, to 
take off his hat. It was not 
until the broad brim that had 
shadowed it was removed that 
I noticed the terrible scar that 
ran from temple to jaw-bone. 
Ghastly, jagged, it stood out 
white against his tanned skin. 
I avoided looking at him 
through the meal. Conversa- 
tion flowed easily with them, 
they were so courteous, so lov- 
able; well up, too, in current 
events ; for since never a news- 
paper came their way until 
it was stale, they had been 
given a wireless by the yachts- 
men, who, they told me, came 
regularly to the bay at week- 
ends to occupy the cottages. 

I said, “ What I want to 
know is, who built the houses ? ”’ 


“‘T did. Em here she helped 
me lift the beams and was none 
too clumsy with a hammer; 
when we were both ten years 
younger that is.” 

“Ten! Twenty, with a five 
added, my man,”’ she reminded 
him; turning to me she told 
me they were now both almost 
seventy, but that time seemed 
to stand still on the island, 
He prompted her memory by 
saying that they were not 
chickens when they married 
and came to live on South 
Bruny. 

“ Ah, that, too, is what [ 
should like to know. How 
did you discover a place so 
charming ? ” 

Goody had gone with a tray- 
ful of crockery to the kitchen; 
I turned to Brodie who was 
about to push back his chair. 
He stopped, and eyeing me 
irresolutely, said, ‘‘I thought 
the skipper might have warned 
you about me.”’ 

I shook my head and he 
went on: ‘ Well, you see it 
was my father discovered it, 
though ’twas not until he came 
to take possession that he 
knew the benighted position 
of it. You know how they 
parcelled out grants of land 
in the early days? Well, 
father, who was a carpenter 
by trade from Yorkshire, had 
always had a fancy for islands, 
so he asked that his grant 
might be on Bruny; but after 
a year of it, even though he 
had built this good house for 
her, mother she wouldn’t hear 
of bringing up her girls and 
boys down here ; said we would 
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grow up heathen savages. 
Twas herself I suspect couldn’t 
stand the lonely life. So back 
to town we went, and by the 
time the boys had been put 
to trades and the girls married 
they never had the wish to 
come down again. Me, being 
the eldest, father willed it to 
me, and how I came to live 
here Em is the one to tell you: 
yes, it was to do with this,” 
he ran a finger down his scar ; 
just then his wife joined us 
again. 

“Twill do you good, old 
lady, to trot off on your Sunday 
walk. Leave the clearing-up 
to me for once and go show our 
friend the view from the knoll.” 

When she hesitated I urged, 
“Will you, please ? ” 

It was good to see the way 
they smiled at one another. 

“T surely will if Brodie 
promises to go over for a talk 
with the skipper.” 

When he had given his word 
not to dawdle round the cottage 
making himself miserable with- 
out her, she agreed to come. 
Armed with her walking-stick 
and a little posy of jasmine 
and white stock she was ready 
in a few moments, and we 
started off together up a winding 
track between lady fern and 
flowering bushes of coral pink 
heath. It was not very far, 
not very steep; but so mar- 
vellously clear was the at- 
mosphere that even from that 
elevation we had the sense of 
looking across open spaces to 
the four quarters of the globe. 
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We found a seat near a pile 
of rough stones built cairn- 
shaped, I imagined as a land- 
mark, in a bygone day. There, 
with the sun pouring warmth 
on the hands lying clasped 
and workworn in her lap Goody 
told me in her own way the 
unhurried tale of her voluntary 
isolation. Would that I could 
give it you as it came to me 
in her soft lilting voice! but 
she wandered, as the old will, 
over treasured memories until 
there was no sequence to her 
narrative. For instance, she 
began, ‘‘ Well I call to mind 
the way the telephone rang that 
Sunday evening; funny how 
the ringing of a bell can change 
your life’; and from there 
she went far back to tell me 
how great a walker she had 
been, how she would take the 
high road from Stirling where 
her father’s parish was, to 
Edinburgh ; then coming back 
to Lodowinny, she _ sighed, 
“Time and again I’ve wished 
me that never had these eyes 
seen the sun shine on this 
island; for it holds you like 
a magnet a needle. Even when 
we’ve been down to the last 
rung of fresh water in the tanks 
(for we’ve no spring or river 
as you can see); even when 
the icy southerlies send you 
indoors by the fire day in, 
day out, it holds you, the 
beauty and peace of Lodowinny 
Bay. . . . And there’s Brodie, 
what would he have come to ? ” 

So here then in brief is the 
story. 
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When Emily MacAvery was 
twenty years old her mother 
died. The three of them— 
her father, her mother, and 
herself—had been so dearly 
bound up together in the Manse 
that she knew the only thing 
to save the two of them left 
behind was to uproot and put 
the old associations right out 
of their lives. She wheedled 
and persuaded her father until 
he went with her to the other 
end of the world. He was a 
great preacher in his day was 
Hugh MacAvery, and with no 
trouble at all he found himself 
fixed with a parish for life, in 
Tasmania’s capital. Nine years 
did he preach his inspiring 
sermons ; and when one morn- 
ing Emily found him smiling, 
as it were, in his sleep she bit 
her lips and smiled too, chin 
up, for she knew the other 
two of them were together 
once again. The sympathy of 
the parish was like plaster 
hardening over a sore, they 
could not understand her wish 
to be alone. But what would 
she DO, they wanted to know, 
away from all her people, too ? 
A stout pillar of the church 
asked her to marry him. But 
she had not the least intention 
of marrying a man just for the 
sake of a home, as she put it; 
for she could buy a home of 
her own when she wanted. 
No, she had perfectly definite 
plans in her mind what she 
meant to make of her life. 
To begin with, she signed on 


in a hospital for three years 
of hard training. At the end 
of that time, having passed 
all examinations with distine. 
tion, she offered her services 
to the Bush Nursing Assgocia- 
tion, and when accepted she 
bought, on the _ shores of 
D’Entrecasteaux Channel, a 
little house standing in its 
own acre of ground. It hada 
plum tree and a walnut tree, 
and enough grass for the horse 
she bought to carry her to her 
far patients. And she kept a 
cow ; for milk and cream were 
needed to concoct her invalid 
dishes. 

Now, by offering her services 
it meant that she must be will- 
ing to answer calls, day or 
night, that took her into the 
back blocks where no doctors 
practised ; calls into the wilds, 
calls into homes folded away 
out of sight in valleys or on 
hillsides of uncleared bush. 
Many homesteads were 80 
hidden that Death found his 
way there before her galloping 
horse could reach them, hurry 
as she might; or perhaps al- 
other life would be added to 
a household ere she could obey 
the tardy message. Still, few 
but found her with them in 
their dark hours; her dainty 
cookery helped pull many 4 
fainting woman through; her 
cheerful round face and her 
endless supply of humour and 
courage set an example when 
the odds were all on one side. 
Gratitude was too often all 
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the payment she got, gratitude 
and a fat chicken or bag of 
Ribstons tied to her saddle. 
She was often tired, but never 
lonely ; for the thoughts of 
her poor folk sat tenderly near 
her hearth for company. 

She had lived five years in 
the Channel: winter was over 
the land when late one Sunday 
night the telephone startled 
her, a trunk-line call. A harsh- 
voiced man informed her that 
there had been a bad accident 
at a@ certain spot on Bruny 
Island; would the Bush Nurse 
go over? He described the 
bay and its exact whereabouts. 
As soon as she had given her 
consent, without giving her 
a chance to make further in- 
quiries he rang off. Is any- 
thing more final than that ? 
No doubt but that the stranger, 
by his tone, was sincere—and 
frightened. Emily MacAvery 
got out her bag of instruments 
and bandages ready against 
morning; for she knew there 
was no hope of getting across 
in the cold biting wind of that 
dark night. At daylight she 
seb out with all she might 
require if she must stay, knocked 
up the man whose motor-boat 
she always hired when occasion 
took her over the water, and 
started off with him, asking 
as they chugged away if he 
had heard of the place Lodo- 
winny Bay. Oh yes, he had 
heard tell of the bay, a bad 
reputation it had: they said 
there was a deserted house 
where fishermen and _ others 
congregated for drinking parties ; 
rare old carouses they had, 
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but he had never landed or met 
any of the lot. 

Hasten as they would it 
was long hours before they 
made their way through the 
narrow opening. There stood 
the house at the head of the 
bay sure enough, but no sound 
nor sign of life. They beached 
the boat and made for the 
cottage: near it they came 
upon trampled footprints in 
the sand, as though a dozen 
men had been fighting with 
whiskey bottles; for broken 
bottles littered the ground. Al- 
though the wind tore at the 
door it did not slam; they 
found it was jammed open by 
an unconscious man sprawled 
over the threshold, face up- 
ward; blood had dried on an 
open wound running down his 
cheek ; he had crashed back- 
wards, hitting his head, and 
had not, since the fall, stirred ; 
so much was evident. As 
she bent down Emily MacAvery 
caught words muttered in 
delirium. Concussion was what 
she diagnosed; she knew well 
what it meant, he might not 
be fit to be moved from the 
island for weeks. In those 
first minutes when she realised 
what that involved her heart 
failed; she must stay alone 
with this perhaps mortally sick 
man for who knew how long. 
The friend who had brought 
her over must perforce return 
to his family that night; but 
to dream of lifting the wounded 
man and making the trip with 
him in the open boat would 
mean, she was convinced, his 
death, whereas in quiet there 
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was every chance she could 
pull him through. She alone. 
Then as he muttered she felt 
all fear vanish; was he not 
just a poor wreck of humanity 
needing herself and no one 
else? That is how it seemed 
to her as she set briskly to 
work blazing up a fire, filling 
a kettle, and presently with 
the aid of the man who had 
brought her, dragging the figure 
to the hearth, bathing his 
wound, tying up his head with 
expert hands. They rummaged 
the house, finding worn blankets 
and pillows to improvise a bed 
on the floor where he lay. 

“ He’ll do nicely now. You 
be off home quick as you can, 
your wife will be worried to 
find you staying away so long: 
will you look after the live 
stock for me and come to 
fetch me in a week ? ” 

He made the promise, though 
he was loath to leave her with 
@ man no more useful than a 
corpse—and how was she to 
know what others were in 
hiding. ... But she laughed 
at his fears and pushed him 
off in the boat, calling across 
at the last sight of him, ‘ Next 
week then!” 

But there was to be no 
coming for many weeks; it 
blew up into a wicked storm 
that night, his motor-boat was 
disabled, and although by good 
luck a steamer took him on 
board and towed his craft, 
it was far into the spring 
before he could get back again 
to Bruny. Others set out to 
find the Bay, but missed the 
opening, so it came about that 
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Brodie Good’s wound was healed 
and his wits cleared long before 
the time he came again. Yoy 
would wonder what the two 
of them lived upon, but Brodie 
had food stored away in the 
tin-lined boxes his father had 
made. As soon as he was 
able he made a clean breast 
of it all to his nurse while he 
lay watching her busy about 
his house, polishing the place 
up as though she loved it; 
for during his long convalescence 
and while she waited for the 
boat, she found she could not 
sit with idle hands. It made 
him ashamed to see her working 
for him, he said, and she, 
with the smile I can imagine 
was even then born between 
them, told him that while she 
was busy with her hands there 
was no reason why he should 
not use his tongue: she was 
concerned to know what 
brought him, a fine strapping 
fellow, to such a@ pass, a8 
despicable as any drunkard in 
the gutter. 

And that is what I am, he 
told her in his misery, no 
better. And he cried like a 
baby. Bit by bit she had 
everything from him, how since 
the death of his parents he 
had let himself go to pieces. 
Oh yes, he had a safe enough 
job, building, in town. No, 
he had never wanted to marry; 
all he cared for was to save 
enough for one of these sprees, 
as he called them. He had got 
in with a pack of fishermen 
who were willing without dis- 
guise to bring him down t0 
Lodowinny now and again 80 
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long as he provided the 
liquor. This time they had 


been more hot-blooded than 
usual, had fought from the 
time they landed; until at 
last one had thrown a bottle 
and cut his cheek open. After 
that he had kicked them out, 
telling them they could clear 
off without him, that he did not 
eare a hoot if he did lose his job. 
He supposed that when they 
had sobered down, the remem- 
prance of his streaming cut 
must have frightened them and 
sent one of them to ring her 
up....As for himself he 
pitched over, cracked his head 
on the step, and knew nothing 
further until in a half-conscious 
state he heard her busy feet 
trotting about and comfortably 
believed it was his mother 
come back. That was heaven. 
This was heaven, too, to lie 
with his eyes able to follow her 
kind face, feeling his world 
was stable once more. Of 
course he asked her to marry 
him; but although she had 
come to look upon him as 
she might have any patient 
she had proudly nursed back 
to health, she believed that 
was all the depth of her affec- 
tion; also, she believed that 
her life’s work lay on the 
other side of the Channel. 
So with steady inflexibility she 
refused him, while Brodie, 
putting no value upon himself, 
gave up all hope of winning 
her. All the same, the days 
went happily by; for it was 
Many years since he had lived 
temperately and healthily, and 
by the spring, when the man 
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came back with his motor-boat, 
he was strong in body, deter- 
mined, too, that he would 
steer straight in future. 


So they separated; Brodie 
went back to town, Emily to 
her empty house and her sick 
people, thinking life would drop 
back into old grooves. But 
neither reckoned with a force 
that had, unheeded, taken 
possession of both, the silent 
influence exerted over them in 
like measure by the Bay itself. 
The woman fought down the 
homesickness by sheer hard 
work, but the man’s work 
he found had been taken from 
him. The loss of his job turned 
him reckless, his resolutions 
crumpled, he had only to get 
the smell of whiskey and the 
old temptations caught him 
by the throat too strongly for 
resistance. Not that he did 
not struggle, and fiercely at 
first, but when his boon com- 
panions found he had come 
back they made it too easy, 
more bent upon exalting him 
once more among them. After 
a time they made their big 
mistake: they persuaded him 
to let them take him on an- 
other trip to Lodowinny. It 
was the ill wind that saved 
Brodie. From the moment he 
opened the door of the house 
she had left in such apple-pie 
order the ghost of Emily Mac- 
Avery in her smooth nurse’s 
dress and apron seemed for ever 
just out of sight, but the feel 
of her was in the air, the 
voice he had loved to lie listen- 
ing for had left its vibrations. 
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She would have laughed, of 
course—but there it was. It 
both sobered and excited him ; 
to think he had ever dreamt 
he could get along without 
her ! 

But the sight of half-intoxi- 
cated men sprawling on the 
chairs she had dusted so filled 
him with disgust that after 
one night of it, when he neither 
spoke with them nor drank 
with them, he turned them out 
for the last time. He bade 
them land him across the 
Channel near the settlement 
where she lived. He found 
her sitting rolling bandages 
ready for a journey on the 
morrow to a child she was 
treating for burns. He said, 
“ Any nurse can do _ that, 
but you are the only woman 
in the world, Em, who must 
come to live with me at Lodo- 
winny.” Then humbly, des- 
perately, he asked her again 
to marry him, and told her 
everything as it had happencd 
since they parted. 

And Emily ? The weeks that 
she had been used to find too 
full held now only emptiness ; 
she found her mind always 
wandering back, wandering 
back... and conscience would 
not leave her alone either. 
What was it about the brand 
snatched from the burning? 
What plight was that man 
getting himself into back in 
town there? She had worried 
herself sick, and, ever honest 
with herself, had realised before 
many months were over that 
her malady looked as if it 
must be incurable. It was the 


sight of Lodowinny Bay, the 
sweep of white sand, and the 
small house in which she had 
bustled and commanded that 
she was homesick for. {% 
that when Brodie knocked at 
her door with his request she 
was ready with her answer, 

Their wedding is still talked 
of in that district; for not a 
soul but was sad to part with 
her. There were tears, but 
plenty of laughter too, for when 
a barge stood by ready to 
take her household across 
intact, horse and cow refused 
to be driven on board, and at 
last, with shouts, commotion, 
screams of mirth, the two 
animals were persuaded to swim 
out and thence be hauled to 
a plank, scrambling to the 
deck helped by ropes. Goody 
shook with laughter at the 
memory, then was as suddenly 
serious. I turned to look at 
her and found her hands were 
trembling. She said presently, 
“You’re a kind lad. This 
morning I thought when I 
saw you come through, ‘ Our 
Alan would have been his 
age about, I daresay his build 
too.’ ” 

“Don’t you tell me any 
more, Goody.” 

“Yes, I’d rather tell you 
right to the end. It was fu 
at the start that first year, 
but at the end it was terrible. 
You see, there was not enough 
to keep Brodie with interests 
such as I had; what use to 
cultivate a lot of land we'd 
never want? He loved his 


carpentering best, but he’d soon 
have fixed everything ship- 
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shape for me. It was your 
skipper that saved us. Yon’s 
a great man. He made a 
plan that Brodie should put 
up little houses for the yachts- 
men. What do you think of 
that? Collected money from 
them all, bought timber and 
every necessary thing, com- 
missioned a barge to bring 
the whole, and set Brodie to 
do the work, with instructions 
not to hurry. And he didn’t. 
It’s been the pleasure of his 
life; even to this day he’s 
always at work on some new 
‘gadget’ for them, as they 
call the fixtures. I doubt not 
he would be building another 
if he could get the timber 
down: they fill them nearly 
every week-end. See, there’s 
two more skiffs turning into 
the Bay; and there’s not one 
of them ever brings a bottle 
ashore.” 

She knew the names and 
the crews that manned them. 
We got up together ready to 
go home ; her soft voice, wistful 
now, bade me wait. 

“ One year we had was more 
happy than any in all my long 
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life; will you like to look 
over here ? ”’ 

She beckoned me to look 
with her over the south wall 
of the cairn. I was astonished 
to find the stones were built 
round a square, leaving a space 
in the middle upon which 
the sunshine of mid-day poured 
down. There, flat on the earth, 
I read in letters shaped with 
cowrie shells— 


ALAN 
ONE YEAR. 


That was all; while time stood 
still. 

“Shadowed morning and 
evening, sheltered from every 
wind that blows. He’s not 
so lonely while we are living 
down there near-by; you can 
see we could never leave Lodo- 
winny; how could I rest and 
him here? True, he’d have 
been a grown man, but I feel 
him to be just my baby still! 
He was frail from the start, 
but flowers would always bring 
@ wee smile.” 

And leaning over, Goody 
dropped her Sunday posy for 
him. 
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ACROSS THE SAHARA BY CAR. 


BY CLELAND SCOTT. 


THosE who like in their 
motoring little traffic, dry roads, 
plenty of room, and sunshine 
will enjoy crossing the Sahara. 
There are some who tell you 
that to motor from Kano to 
Algiers is as simple as travelling 
from Edinburgh to London ; 
others say that to get through 
at all entails almost super- 
human effort, and imply that 
it is extremely dangerous. Both 
opinions exaggerate. All: the 
same, if one makes a mis- 
calculation over water or petrol, 
or loses the way, the result 
will be, at best, very expensive, 
at worst, a painful death. 

Last year ‘Fupi’ and I 
decided at five days’ notice to 
motor from Kenya to Algiers. 
We started towards the end 
of March, which was distinctly 
late, and were hung up for 
over a month in Central Africa 
on account of a burst tube. 
On the Chevrolet ‘ box body’ 
car were super low-pressure 
tubes and tyres. The two 
spare wheels had, some weeks 
previously, been fitted with 
new tubes, but, unknown to 
us, ordinary balloon tubes had 
been put in; they were too 
small and burst almost at once. 
In the end, after a detour of 
nearly a thousand miles on a 
lorry, we had to get new wheels 
and fit ordinary sized covers 
just when we wanted large- 
section tyres for the desert, 


But luck did not entirely 
leave us; for that year the 
big rains, which break near 
Lake Chad and travel west- 
wards, were late. Had they 
been to time we should never 
have reached Kano, because 
the earth roads of the French 
Cameroons soon become inm- 
passable, and the Nigerian 
authorities close their roads 
with a barrier once the rainy 
season starts. 

There are two routes across 
the Sahara, one the way we 
were going, via the Hoggar 
Mountains; the other known 
as Bidon Cing. The latter 
is easier, but the distances 
between petrol depots and water 
are far greater, and from all 
accounts it must be incredibly 
dull. 

We arrived at Kano in time 
for tea on Sunday, 9th May, 
conscious of the knowledge that 
the Sahara route would be 
closed for that season on the 
15th. It was pleasant to find 
ourselves in the solid, comfort- 
able stone buildings of the Rail- 
way Rest House, with native 
servants to cook, bring our 
food, and by no means least, 
wash up afterwards. We had 
done the twelve-hundred-odd 
miles from Bangui, in French 
Equatorial, in five and a half 
days, in spite of our feeling 
a trifle unfit from repeated 
attacks of malaria. After the 
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damp heat of five weeks in 
Central Africa the dryness of 
the Cameroons and Nigeria, 
though somewhat sudden, was 
delightful. 

A French company, the 
Société Algérienne des Trans- 
ports Tropicaux, runs a fort- 
nightly bus service from Algiers 
by the Hoggar and Kano to 
Fort Lamy. Numbers of 
Nigerian officials take that 
route to England — generally 
only once. The last bus of 
the season was due to leave 
on Tuesday. 

We spent most of Monday 
seeing that the car was properly 
greased and making final pur- 
chases. All along the route 
we had tried to obtain extra 
water-tanks, and after a long 
search we unearthed three five- 
gallon drums that had once 
held aero-engine oil ; thus, with 
the four-gallon drum brought 
from Kenya, we had stowage 
for nineteen gallons of water. 
Of petrol we carried twenty-two 
gallons, eight in the tank and 
fourteen in two- gallon cans 
stored in two special lockers 
built on to the running-boards. 
On the roof reposed our car 
tent which we had hardly used. 
The final purchase was a bucket, 
and yards of thin rope for 
hauling water from the deep 
wells. 

Very few cars get across 
the desert without les ensable- 
ments (sticking in the sand). 
The articles used to extricate 
cars are varied: rope ladders, 
corrugated-iron, or pig-netting. 
The buses carry a great deal 
of luggage on the roofs and 
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each bus has a pair of light 
metal ladders to enable the 
driver to get up and down; 
these are ideal for supporting 
the wheels once the bus has 
become stuck. I should im- 
agine that for a car the best 
implement is pig-netting—but 
there was none in Kano. We 
bought two six-foot lengths of 
corrugated -iron and cut them 
lengthways in half, making a 
‘runway’ of twelve feet for 
each side. These we tied to 
the roof on top of the tent. 
‘Fupi,’ which is Swahili for 
short, deposited her cabin trunk 
with the agent for the bus, 
yet even so our load was 
heterogeneous and heavy, and 
both back springs were almost 
convex. Two enterprising 
Hausa merchants had heard 
of our arrival, and their visit 
to the Rest House resulted in 
an addition to our luggage of 
sundry silver trays, several 
leather ‘dumpty’-covers, a 
magnificent camel-hair rug, and, 
most awkward of things to 
pack, three particularly attrac- 
tive gourds. 

Having had so much to 
do we were left little time 
to explore the huge and in- 
teresting native city, which is 
walled, with seven gateways. 
An acquaintance from the Rest 
House took us round, but even 
he, who knew it well, was 
unable to find our car again 
without the aid of a policeman, 
so maze-like and narrow are 
the streets. The markets are 
vast ; not surprising consider- 
ing that the population is over 
a quarter of a million. 
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The houses are all built of 
mud with flat roofs of the same 
convenient material. When a 
householder finds that his roof 
or walls leak he goes outside a 
few yards and proceeds to 
dig out mud to replaster them. 
The results of this are huge 
pits, some of them an acre or 
more in extent, which make 
excellent breeding grounds for 
mosquitoes. Earth is now being 
carted by lorry to fill them up 
once more. 

The city, with thirteen British 
officials as advisers, is run on 
the lines of an Indian state. It 
is a place of contrasts; for 
close by narrow lanes flanked 
by hovels stand modern build- 
ings set in wide streets and 
lit by electric light. What 
correspond to municipal offices, 
and very fine ones at that, 
have been built to harmonise 
with the general type of archi- 
tecture. The Emir installed 
a water system at a cost of 
over £200,000—paid for out 
of revenue. At first a charge 
of a tenth of a penny for four 
gallons was made, but since 
only a few people bought it, 
it was given away. Even 
today many of the inhabitants 
prefer to draw water from 
their old disease-ridden wells 
rather than use the taps. 

We had been unable to get 
a triptique for the car in 
Nairobi and had written to the 
R.A.C. to find out if they 
could help us. We had asked 
them to write by air mail to 
Zinder, which meant a detour 
of seventy miles to see if a 
letter had arrived, 
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As we drove out on Tuesday, 
llth May, the flags and bent 
ing of Kano looked bedraggled ; 
for there was heavy rain, the 
first for nine months. For g 
hundred miles the road was 
gravelled, but horribly corn. 
gated, though at thirty-five 
miles an hour, and with ou 
big load, we were not shaken 
as much as we had been on 
some parts of our trip. The 
last thirty miles into Zinder 
were appalling, and at what. 
ever speed we drove, from ten 
to forty, we felt that something 
must break. At Zinder, with 
its thick mud walls and flat 
roofs, we found a_ telegram 
from the R.A.C. saying they 
needed a bank guarantee of 
£250 before they could do any- 
thing about a triptique, also 
that insufficient details of the 
car had been supplied. Con- 
sequently we had _ wasted 
precious time in vain. The 
reason for haste was that the 
last bus might be close on our 
tail. Once it passed, all the 
petrol depots would be closed; 
for after the middle of May the 
Sahara is considered too danger- 
ously hot. The bus was 
scheduled to take fourteen days 
for the two thousand four 
hundred miles, allowing for two 
days at rest. The commandant 
of the fort assured us that, 
provided we reached Agades 
by the 15th, we should be able 
to obtain the essential Contrat 
de Dépannage, without which 
the military authorities will not 
let one proceed. It costs six 


hundred francs and is a form 
of insurance, 
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As soon a8 @ car leaves one 

t the time of its departure 
is wirelessed to the next, giving 
the expected hour of arrival. 
If it is late a rescue car starts 
out to look for it—at seven 
francs @ kilometre. Con- 
sequently it is advisable to 
allow yourself, in your stated 
time, longer than you expect 
to take. If you arrive in 
Algiers without any trouble 
you do not get back your six 
hundred francs; nor, should 
you have a breakdown, will 
the company tow your car. 
If the breakdown takes place 
very far from where the car 
starts, the cost of sending it 
back, and getting it out again 
with spares, if they are avail- 
able, is so great that it may 
be cheaper to abandon the 
car. This is what the company 
likes; 80 everyone, except the 
miserable owner, is happy. 

We reached Tessaoua just 
before sunset, having covered 
two hundred and fifty miles. 
There was a palatial Rest House, 
and it even contained two 
native servants. The rooms, 
although the walls were of 
immense thickness, were hot 
and airless, so we camped out- 
side. There had been rain 
earlier in the day, and next 
morning we found our blankets 
soaked with dew. The rain 
had been general; in several 
gullies we had to leave the 
road and meander through thorn 
trees in order to avoid being 
stuck in mud. It seemed a 
strange introduction to the 
Sahara. But the country 
gradually became more barren, 
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the trees fewer and fewer, 
until after six hours signs of 
human habitations, even those 
of nomadic tribes, vanished. 
Sand became deeper and heavier, 
and from noon until 4 P.M. the 
going was distinctly hard, neces- 
sitating a great deal of low-gear 
work, which, combined with a 
following wind, resulted in the 
water in the radiator boiling 
furiously. We blessed the fact 
that we had fitted a con- 
denser, or our water supply 
would have been seriously 
depleted thus early on. The 
condenser was simply a two- 
gallon tin fixed to the running- 
board. From it was soldered 
a pipe which went under the 
bonnet to the overflow pipe 
of the radiator. So when the 
water boiled it condensed and 
was caught in the tin on the 
running-board. We tapped it 
when we sensed that the tin 
was nearly full. <A tiny hole 
on top prevented it from 
bursting. 

The going thereabouts was 
undulating, rise following rise 
with monotonous regularity. 
The hollows and lower slopes 
were all deep in sand, and it 
was impossible to ‘rush’ the 
successive rises. We tried once, 
and were lucky not to break 
a spring; we both hit the 
roof, and the whole load came 
forward, necessitating an entire 


rearrangement. After that we 
treated hollows after the manner 
of Agag. 


The well at In Aderbissinat 
was surrounded by Touaregs 
on trek ; the quantity of water 
their camels drank was amazing. 

28 
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We refilled our drums, using 
the native goatskin containers 
in preference to getting out our 
bucket and rope. 

We drove until nearly sunset 
and camped on a wide expanse 
of lovely clean firm sand. One 
advantage of carrying a water 
supply is that one can camp 
where and when one fancies, 
instead of being ruled by wells. 
The silence was all that we 
had read about, utter and 
complete, without even the hum 
of an insect, and the tempera- 
ture was perfect ; earlier in the 
year the cold is intense. 

So far we had not felt par- 
ticularly thirsty and had not 
felt the dryness as much as 
we had the first few days in 
the Cameroons. We had both 
been looking forward to the 
Sahara more than any part 
of the 5998-mile trip, and we 
liked the little we had seen ; 
we found that the clear dry 
atmosphere, the space, and the 
stillness had an _ exhilarating 
effect. 

We even indulged in a bath, 
a luxury we allowed ourselves 
every night of the crossing. 
‘Bath’ is perhaps rather a 
flattering title to give our 
bucket, but we had a whole 
one each, and it is amazing 
how thoroughly one can wash 
in two gallons of water and a 
large basin. In the Belgian 
Congo we had met a party 
of Americans who had come 
down from the north, starting 
in October, with two four-ton 
lorries, a car, and four refri- 
gerators. They had moaned 
about rarely being able to 
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have a bath. Such Spartap 
behaviour shows a complete 
lack of initiative; for with 
their transport they could haye 
carried enough water for many 
baths ; or if they did not want 
to burden themselves with the 
extra weight, they could have 
camped or stopped near 4 
well. 

About 10 A.M. we arrived 
in Agadez with plenty of water 
and petrol to spare, and im- 
mediately received a _ shock, 
I know enough French to keep 
myself from starving provided 
the other fellow has plenty 
of common-sense, but Fupi 
speaks French as well as she 
speaks English. The manager 
of the bordj (inn), a stocky 
little red-headed French Jew, 
in answer to Fupi’s query where 
one got the priceless Contrat, 
replied laconically: ‘ Stopped 
on the 10th.”” He wilted under 
her barrage of questions and 
advised us to go and see the 
commandant at the fort. This 
gentleman was away on tour, 
and a young lieutenant gradu- 
ally began to realise that it 
would be far less exhausting 
for all concerned to let us go; 
Fupi pointed out that since 
the route was now closed behind 
us we could not go back. At 
first he swore the road was too 
easy to lose, adding that the 
French Government did not 
like people dying in their part 
of the Sahara. He suggested 
wirelessing to Algiers for 4 
contract, but investigation 


showed that a reply would 
not arrive until after the bus 
had left again. We drew his 
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attention to the fact that the 
company’s representatives in 
Kano and Zinder had both 
said that provided we arrived 
in Agadez on the 15th, and 
today was only the 13th, we 
should get it: and it was no 
fault of ours that this year 
it had been stopped on the 10th. 
We also told him that the 
military O.C. Zinder had said 
the same. He finally agreed 
to les us go unofficially, but 
the responsibility was to be 
ours alone. He suggested our 
waiting for the bus and travel- 
ling with it. 

The innkeeper, once he heard 
we had been allowed to go, 
was very helpful, and sensibly 
said, ‘No. Go today, so that 
you’re ahead of the bus. You 
should not lose the track ; 
the bus, with its colossal springs, 
can travel faster than you as 
it does not have to slow up 
for bumps, and above all the 
driver knows the way.” He 
went on to say that we had 
better wait until 3 p.m.; for 
during the extreme heat of 
the day the sand is softer 
than in the morning or evening, 
and one is more likely to get 
stuck. We returned to the 
fort to fill our drums, since 
the fresh-water wells are situ- 
ated inside the fort. We then 
had some lunch with the inn- 
keeper and his wife and drank 
prodigious quantities of water. 
While filling up with petrol 
he had a look at our tyres, 
and made us lower the pressure 
by ten pounds, or, he said, we 
should have a burst. In the 
great heat the pressure rises 
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tremendously. He told me to 
pump them up to a little 
below their normal pressure 
every morning, and as the 
day wore on, to let them down 
at least ten pounds, a routine 
I followed religiously all the 
way. 

We set forth full of joy 
for our next hop to In Guezzam, 
three hundred and sixty-seven 
miles away. For about forty 
miles the road was com- 
paratively good, and _ the 
scenery varied from huge flat 
expanses of sand to small rugged 
hills rock-covered. Then ap- 
peared a signpost and a 
fork in the road, one arm 


reading ‘In Guezzam’ and 
the other ‘In Guezzam via 
In Gall. The map showed 


the main road to go via In 
Gall; therefore we followed 
it, but it at once became 
very faint, so we turned back 
and tried the other, which, 
according to the map, showed 
one side of a triangle instead 
of two. In half a mile it 
became awful, deep cracks a 
foot wide every yard; more- 
over, to travel along it meant 
having a completely following 
wind ; in a few hundred yards 
we began to boil furiously. 

Fupi wanted to continue; I 
to return and stick to the ‘ main’ 
road, and this we eventually 
did. Our red - headed friend 
had forgotten to tell us which 
was the track then in use, 
though he said that towards 
evening we would meet a bus 
coming southward to collect 
him and his wife. 

We drove until dusk; after 
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a@ mile the road was plain 
once more; stones were very 
thick and the country con- 
sisted of nothing but loose 
shale. We had a hot camp 
for some hours, the stones 
giving off heat in suffocating 
waves. Since no bus had passed 
by morning we knew we had 
made the wrong choice. We 
dared not return for two reasons: 
firstly, it meant going back 
thirty miles, and we might 
run out of petrol before getting 
to In Guezzam; secondly, it 
meant the waste of much time. 

It was then that we 
remembered clearly what we 
had often been told about 
the fate of the occupants 
of the last car to get through 
two years previously. It had 
contained a Mrs Knight, an 
Englishman, and two French- 
men. They had taken a dis- 
used road and run out of petrol. 
The Frenchmen chose to stay 
where they were. Mrs Knight 
and the Englishman decided 
to walk to In Guezzam, which, 
according to their reckoning, 
was not very far off. They 
started at dusk. Mrs Knight 
was found dead six kilometres 
from safety and almost within 
sight of In Guezzam ; the man 
had collapsed a short distance 
farther out after covering thirty 
kilometres. The Frenchmen 
were all right, having dug a 
hole under the car, but it 
was only by chance that they 
were found. No, it seemed 
that disused roads were 
dangerous. 

Whatever happens, unless 
positive that you are not 
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far from certain water, it 
is fatal to leave the car; 
for there is every chance of 
dying from exposure. Death 
is almost always caused not 
by thirst, but by the rays of 
the sun, and invariably the 
body is blackened. When men 
are exhausted from thirst every- 
one knows it is fatal to give 
them too much to drink, but 
few know why. If a man 
drinks in such a state he bursts 
the blood-vessels in his throat 
and chokes himself to death, 
The first thing is gently to 
moisten the lips with a damp 
cloth and later on to give a 
thin gruel, not pure liquid. 
The reader may wonder how 
it is possible to take the wrong 
track ; for one does not expect 
to find a network of roads in 
such an area. The explanation 
is that each year new tracks 
are made by the buses, or by 
military transport, and the 
drivers, knowing their way 
about, never mark an old track 
as closed. Since in certain 
parts tracks of a single car 
may lie for years, there is 
nothing to tell the unsuspect- 
ing motorist which is the one 
in use. But so far our road 
had been plain, and in most 
parts the worst stones had 
been cleared to one side. 
The village of In Gall showed 
up when we expected it, 4 
small place boasting an oasis 
and a few acres of date-palms, 
but it took us a long time 
to find water, which lay i 
shallow holes in the bed of a 
sand river. Having refilled our 


drums I reversed, and without 
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thinking turned my front 
wheels; immediately we were 
stuck. I had forgotten that 
in deep sand one must never 
turn one’s wheels, or at least 
only turn them very gently 
and slowly; for a turn acts 
far more efficiently than the 
finest four-wheel brakes yet 
devised. We got going again 
with the aid of some Touaregs 
who were watering their stock. 
We drove out of the village 
between two imposing white 
pillars. After about half an 
hour we said simultaneously, 
“The sun’s on the wrong side.”’ 
The previous afternoon Fupi 
had been grilled by the sun, 
and therefore it was all wrong 
that she should be _ grilled 
in the morning too. We 
thought that perhaps the road 
would turn, and continued for 
another two miles, but it 
showed no signs of doing so, 
and we were, therefore, once 
again on the wrong road, going 
south instead of north. 
Crestfallen we went back to 
In Gall, and after a long search 
discovered another road faintly 
marked. After a mile it petered 
out in loose sand, and for twenty 
minutes we quartered round like 
hounds that have lost the scent. 
We found it again, and it 
promptly dived into a sand 
river and once more dis- 
appeared. The outlook was 
not exactly carefree; for time 
was passing and petrol dimin- 
ishing steadily. Fupi showed 
her value as a companion by 
never once saying that she had 
wanted all along to go the other 
road at the fork ; this, of course, 
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would have been irritating and 
useless, but very human. 

Luck returned, as it always 
did, in the shape of a band of 
passing Touaregs who happened 
to come along at the right 
moment; they ran in front 
of the car for a few hundred 
yards until the road became 
plain. For the next sixty 
miles it was well defined and 
of good surface, so we made 
up much lost time. The mir- 
ages were superb, and over 
a rise Tegguidda n’Tecum 
showed up, apparently nestling 
in an enormous lake ; it turned 
out to be a collection of hovels, 
but it was more welcome than 
any village I have ever come 
across, because the two roads 
rejoined there and at once 
we saw the tracks of the 
southbound bus. The last 
hundred-odd miles had been 
exciting; for had the car 
broken down we might at 
least have experienced swollen 
tongues. The bus behind us 
would have discovered, at In 
Guezzam, that we had not 
arrived and guessed that we 
had taken the wrong road, 
but a long time might have 
elapsed before amy rescue car 
reached us. There was none 
nearer than Tamanrasset, two 
hundred and seventy-five miles 
beyond In Guezzam. 

For several hours now the 
road was perfect and we aver- 
aged over thirty, until a choked 
carburettor needed cleaning and 
delayed us again. In the middle 

of this good going there 
suddenly appeared a belt of 
grass, and we saw large herds 
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of sleek cattle and camels. 
The grass ended as suddenly 
as it had begun, and its place 
was taken by unadulterated 
sand. 

The next landmark was In 
Abbangarit, where we had been 
warned the well was easy to 
miss; actually it was plain 
enough and close-by was a 
tiny Rest House; not even a 
hillock broke the flatness for 
@ dozen miles on any side. It 
may sound a simple thing to 
drop a bucket into a deep well 
so that it immediately fills, 
yet this is not so. During our 
efforts the howling gale blew 
Fupi’s topi straight into the 
water. I was just fastening 
our heavy rope to the car 
preparatory to descending when 
we noticed a Touareg approach- 
ing with his camel. He 
motioned to me to hold the 
rope-end, and in a few seconds 
had retrieved the topi. He 
then showed us how to fill 
the bucket, by letting it fall 
from half-way; yet even then 
it did not fill properly, so he 
got out his own goatskin bag 
which is far more practical. 
He spoke perfect French, and we 
asked him where he had learnt 
it. He told us that he had 
fought in the war and had 
for a time been stationed in 
Troyes, where he remembered 
the excellence of the beer. He 
said that the road was only 
bad in parts and warned us 
to be careful of what is known 
as ‘rotten’ sand, which has 
@ hard crust, but underneath 
is a8 fine as sifted flour. 

At last we were in the 
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desert proper. The ‘ road’ wag 
marked by sticks every third 
of a mile or 80, attached to 
which were tiny pieces of Tag ; 
presumably big pieces would 
be blown away. Tracks lay 
in all directions, for the 
various drivers had selected 
different terrain. Wherever we 
saw deep tracks we changed 
into second gear and rushed 
them. It is speed, and speed 
alone, that allows one to crogg 
soft sand. All these patches 
were short, generally less than 
a hundred yards, and since 
the rest was perfect going we 
made good time till dusk. The 
sunsets were still disappoint- 
ing, the sun sinking into heat 
haze while still several degrees 
off the horizon. We felt ex- 
traordinarily small and insigni- 
ficant in that vast expanse of 
desert. 

Next morning, after an hour's 
driving, we got stuck trying 
to round a small dune, although 
we had followed the tracks of 
another car; it is generally 
best to follow other tracks 
rather than to try virgin sand. 
Playing for safety we jacked 
up all four wheels, put the 
corrugated-iron underneath, and 
got out with ease. A little 
farther on we reduced speed, 
for if In Guezzam proved 
much farther than our reckon- 
ing, our petrol might run out. 
Some few miles short of it rises 
a huge sand-dune—it was in 
climbing this that Mrs Knight 
collapsed — where the tracks 
divide. I walked up it to 


see which side looked the better 
in order to try and avoid 4 
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possible ensablement. The tank 
still held over two gallons of 
petrol when In Guezzam—or 
Hell on Earth, to give it its 
other name—turned up just 
where it should have. It is 
marked large on the map, but 
actually consists of nothing 
save the bordj. However, -it 
provides all that is needed 
for further progress—water and 
petrol from two pumps. After 
refilling we promptly got stuck, 
but a lean lanky Frenchman 
and his servant pushed us out. 
Owing to the depth of the 
sand one has to go round by the 
back way in order to get 
inside the bordj. 

The Frenchman told us that 
he had not .expected us till 
later in the day; the inn- 
keeper from Agadez had wire- 
lessed on his own, which was 
good of him and typical of 
the friendliness we experienced 
all the way across the desert. 
He gave us a very welcome 
shower, and advised us to 
stay with him until 3 P.M. 
to let the sand cool a little, 
for ahead lay the worst parts 
of the whole crossing. He also 
told us many interesting tales 
of people who had nearly come 
to grief, and added some stories 
of the varied travellers who 
passed by, showing that not 
even the Sahara is free from 
gossip, though most of it was 
good-natured. 

Towards noon he mentioned 
that he had discovered some 
rock paintings. He had found 
them by chance; having gone 
out shooting he had missed a 
buck, and happened to look 
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at a rock he was standing by ; 
once seen they seemed very 
plain, but one could easily 
have passed by a hundred 
times and never noticed them. 
Fupi had to go and look, so 
we drove out some miles and 
took a photo of one that 
looked like a cross between a 
domestic cow and a hartebeest. 
Soon after leaving In 
Guezzam we had our only 
puncture, a thorn, and a legacy 
from the morning we left 
Tessaoua. Almost immedi- 
ately afterwards we ran into 
heavy sand and were soon held 
fast. Twice we jacked up all 
the wheels, and in the ensuing 
two hours advanced hardly a 
mile. I prospected ahead on 
foot and discovered a lime- 
stone ridge where we deter- 
mined to camp, in order to 
start next day from firm ground ; 
we got there after two more 
minor ensablemenits. Our main 
trouble was not knowing the 
road and where to deviate. 
We left just as the sun 
rose over wild and jagged hills, 
dropping sheer from what looked 
like inverted teeth; some of 
the cliff ‘sentinels’ had tops 
larger than their bases. The 
first few hours’ driving was 
the most exhilarating and ex- 
citing I have ever known. Time 
after time we were nearly stuck, 
but on each occasion we just 
got to firm ground before the 
engine failed. Interspersed with 
the patches of heavy sand were 
stretches of perfect going, and 
the road was fully a mile wide. 
In places we left the original 
track, marked by piles of stones 
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every few hundred yards, several 
miles to one side. Sometimes we 
were uncertain of the direction 
to take, but in those places the 
ground was dangerously soft, so 
we had to tear on until a hard 
bit was reached before stopping 
to take our bearings again. 

We were travelling along 
what once upon a time might 
have been a huge river-bed, 
and on leaving it the going 
at once became worse. Added 
to the sudden belts of soft 
sand were rocky ridges over 
which it was necessary to crawl 
for fear of breaking the springs. 
Once on top we slid down, 
ploughed slowly across the 
bottom, and crept up the next 
ridge. Sooner or later we felt 
we would fail to spot some 
‘rotten’ sand in time, and 
our forebodings were twice ful- 
filed. The corrugated - iron 
came into its own; two pieces 
were by then completely 
flattened as though ironed by 
a giant hand. The wind in- 
creased almost to gale force, 
whipping the sand on to our 
vaseline-anointed faces, making 
us look as though we had grown 
fur on them. After a time the 
general direction changed, and, 
although it was pleasanter to 
have the wind on the quarter, 
stops became numerous to allow 
the boiling radiator to cool 
down. 

About 11 A.M. the bus over- 
took us; it was a positive 


relief. For some miles we kept 
pace with it and observed how 
the driver left the conglomera- 
tion of tracks and went off 
at a tangent again and again. 


Our stops to add water to the 
radiator from our drums 
from the condenser lost us g9 
much time that the by 
gradually disappeared. The 
water in our little chargal 
(canvas water-bag) was almost 
too cold to drink, so terrific 
was the wind and the con. 
sequent evaporation. Between 
one and two we overtook the 
bus, stopped for one of the 
much advertised alfresco meals 
—delightful in print but ghastly, 
we were told, in gastronomy. 

Gradually the road narrowed 
as the surface became leg 
sandy and our speed went up 
until about 4 P.M., when the 
wind blew directly astern and 
the road followed the bed of 
a sand river. Every two miles 
we had to turn round and 
face into the wind, and each 
time the bus sailed past. As 
we could see the Hoggar Massif 
quite plainly we stopped and 
brewed some tea and gave up 
the bus race. The road up 
the mountains was well sur- 
faced and graded. In _ the 
twilight the hills looked rather 
desolate, but the twisted shapes 
were attractive. Every now 
and then we passed herds of 
black goats and wondered how 
the few shrubs, forcing their 
way amidst the acres of stones, 
were enough to keep them 
alive. We reached the bordj 
at eight o’clock, and at over 
4000 feet the temperature 
seemed icy. 

Tamanrasset is a large mili- 
tary post; the hotel boasted 
electric light, but little food, 
since the season was over. 
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Our acquaintance from Kano 
swore that never again would 
he do the trip in a bus, and 
told us lurid tales of rising at 
34.M., bad food, terrible bumps, 
and utter fatigue ; so it seemed 
that while our passage was 
more strenuous it was infinitely 
pleasanter. He also remarked 
that the other passengers, 
among them the young lieu- 
tenant who had let us go, 
were worried when they saw 
we had gone via In Gall, 
and on reaching Tegguidda 
n’Tecum had leapt from the 
bus to make sure our tracks 
had rejoined the main road. 

The view from Tamanrasset 
is magnificent, with huge tower- 
ing, jagged, rocky mountains 
on all sides. We met there 
a Mr Campbell who had lived 
in the Sahara for thirty years. 
He has written a number of 
books and has a great admira- 
tion for the Touaregs. They 
are certainly a fine-looking 
race, with aquiline noses, and 
many of them with blue eyes ; 
they would drive out the Arabs 
today but for French protec- 
tion. All their clothes are 
dark blue—turban, bdowbou 
(tunic), and sowroual (trousers). 
The trousers are many yards 
in diameter at the waist and 
thighs and taper down to the 
ankles, where they fit slightly 
more loosely than jodhpurs. 
The Europeans also wear the 
boubou and souroual in white 
or khaki; they are ideal for the 
climate, allowing air to circulate 
freely. 

We did not leave Taman- 
rasset until the afternoon, wait- 
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ing for our sourouals to be 
tailored. All next day we 
drove steadily, but less hurriedly 
as the bus stayed two days 
in Tamanrasset. The country- 
side is mainly stone with 
little sand, and full of inter- 
esting rock formations until 
one drops down the Gorge 
D’Arak, a most astounding 
freak of nature, with red sand- 
stone cliffs towering several 
hundred feet above the road. 
Almost at the end and com- 
pletely shut in is another bordj, 
where the wife of the manager 
appeared to have stood all 
she could of loneliness. She 
insisted that the place was 
full of snakes, and naively 
begged us to stay the night, 
remarking that they had no 
food except lentils. We gave 
her a tin of bully beef and 
passed on to camp beyond the 
gorge. 

The following day we began 
to cross the Tidikelt plain, a 
bleak and inhospitable piece 
of country. We were delayed 
until noon by a following wind, 
which gradually approached gale 
force just as the general direc- 
tion of the road changed once 
more. Slowly . sandstorm 
started ; at first the sand kept 
close to the ground and was 
driven along in little wisps; 
then it began to rise and rattle 
on the sides of the car. As 
the storm got worse the sun 
became blotted out. To make 
sure we did not damage the 
engine we kept stopping while 
the worst of the gusts lasted. 
The road was terrible, with 
deep corrugations a foot wide 
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and eight inches deep. All 
speeds under forty caused dread- 
ful shaking, and forty was too 
fast for the rapidly decreasing 
visibility. 

By 4 P.M. we were spending 
more time stationary than 
moving. Then the road forked. 
We chose the left fork and 
continued our erratic journey. 
We had just got going again, 
after a particularly long blast 
of the storm, when it returned 
with more intense fury than 
ever, but the sand was too 
deep to risk stopping. Visi- 
bility was limited, and too 
late I noticed a wide gully 
ahead. I dared not turn, so 
I got into bottom gear and 
stepped hopefully on the acceler- 
ator. Gradually our progress 
became slower, and finally we 
stopped about fifty yards from 
the crest in soft sand that 
was heaven knows how many 
feet deep. Those fifty yards 
took us until nearly 10 A.M. 
to traverse, with about four 
hours spent in sleep. The 
storm ceased at dark and made 
conditions less unpleasant. I 
jacked up all the wheels thirteen 
or it may have been fifteen 
times. As soon as the wheels 
left the torn and twisted iron 
they sank nearly axle-deep. 

To our right rose an endless 
chain of huge sand-dunes ; they 
had that warm reddish tint 
that looks so unnatural on the 
hoardings, yet is quite real. 

The manager of the bordj at 
In Salah, the most delightful 
oasis we saw in the Sahara, 
told us that the sandstorm had 
been a bad one, so we felt 


that we were getting full value, 
In spite of having changed 
the oil at Tamanrasset | 
did so again for safety, and 
had just finished when the 
bus rolled in. I managed to 
beat the occupants in a race 
to the shower by a short head. 
Unfortunately, the water was 
strongly alkaline and a lather 
was almost impossible to 
achieve. Our friend told us 
that the night at Arak had been 
suffocatingly hot and lentils 
unsatisfying after fourteen hours 
of bouncing in the bus. 

We left again about 3 pM. 
after buying some indifferent 
dates. It is curious how difficult 
it is to find any produce that 
is good where it is grown; 
every oasis was full of date 
palms, yet rarely was it the 
right season; we had found 
the same thing with bananas 
which grow like weeds in Central 
Africa. For some miles the 
sand was heavy and the wind 
had made many intricate and 
attractive-looking patterns in 
that golden sand ; dotted about 
were small oases of palms add- 
ing beauty to the whole scene. 
We camped at the beginning 
of the Tademait Plateau, an 
expanse of stones of varying 
size, with a seemingly per- 
manent gale blowing dust over 
everything. It is between two 
and three hundred miles wide, 
with nothing to break the 
monotony but a couple of 
small escarpments, over the top 
of which you hope to find a 
change but are disappointed. 

El Golea came into view 
about 10 a.m. the following 
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day and possessed a positively 
Buropean - looking hotel with 
excellent food. It is one of 
the biggest of all the many 
oases in the Sahara, and 
grows very good apricots. The 
manager warned us to be careful 
of small sand-dunes on the road 
which would have been in- 
ereased by the recent ‘ terrible ’ 
storm. 

We had gone about seventy 
miles over really bad corruga- 
tions when there was a horrid 
jar and the off-side back wheel 
rolled past us, with half the 
back axle attached to it. In 
falling the brake drum was 
badly dented, and the only 
thing to do was to remove 
the whole back axle. By tea- 
time the following day I had 
done it. Another minor sand- 
storm had not made the job 
more pleasant, for sand blew 
thickly all over me; every 
article we put on the ground 
attracted sand, and by the 
time we left we had started a 
Cozen dunes. Ten years ago 
there was hardly any sand 
between El Golea and Ghardaia ; 
today 50 per cent of the land 
is covered, and all along the 
road are constant deviations 
to dodge the dunes; a single 
shrub or a large rock is enough 
to start one; I wonder if any 
other part of Africa is being 
uncovered to the same ex- 
tent. Another bus, returning 
hotel staffs, passed us at 5 A.M., 
and in it were the people from 
Arak, Tamanrasset, and the 
lanky one from In Guezzam. 
They took us, our bedding 
tolls, and our axle along with 
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them to Ghardaia, a hundred 
and forty miles ahead. The 
town is unseen until one is 
almost on it, lying hidden in 
a deep valley. In reality there 
are seven ‘ towns,’ each built 
on its individual hill. The 
inhabitants are Mosabites, un- 
friendly, and quite one of the 
least attractive of peoples, with 
strongly Semitic noses. About 
three-quarters of them seem to 
suffer from eye disease. 

A search of this airless town, 
dependent entirely on wells, 
produced a good hotel and a 
Frenchman who said he could 
weld the axle. In our in- 
nocence we did not know that 
it is almost impossible to weld 
one absolutely straight. Next 
day I went back on one of 
the bi-weekly buses, and after 
a lot of bother managed to 
put the axle together so that 
the wheels went round in the 
right direction. Long before 
I reached Ghardaia the side 
opposite to the one which 
had broken began to heat in 
an alarming fashion, but it 
got me there, where a broken 
ball-bearing was replaced. I 
remembered hearing that metal 
suffers ‘fatigue,’ and I was 
worried lest most of the car 
would get too tired to take us 
the remaining four hundred 
miles to Algiers. 

Having gone about ten miles 
we were distressed to find that 
the original side was heating 
again, so back we went to 
discover that that ball-bearing 
had gone too. The man 
arranged to put in another, 
and we left at dusk to try to 
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reach Algiers as soon, after 
all, as our Kano friend. We 
passed the bus midway, lying 
with a broken propeller-shaft. 
Still that wheel heated, but 
by then, having lost faith in 
that particular garage, we went 
on as far as Djelfa, where we 
ourselves assisted at the dis- 
membering of the axle, to find 
no ball-bearing at all! The 
Ghardaia man was out for big 
money ; he had gambled on our 
breaking down and requiring 
him to rescue us at many 
francs a kilometre—but he was 
unlucky. Djelfa could not 
produce a ball-bearing, so, after 
camping for two nights in the 
garage itself, we continued our 
last hop by bus. 

Djelfa is a pleasant place 
with a delightful climate. We 
enjoyed some excellent cherries, 
strawberries, and peaches, and 
had a lot of fun shopping there. 
Then our funds ran out and we 
had to borrow a pound from 
the garage proprietor to pay 
our bus fares. 


The road from Djelfa to 
Algiers is mainly tarmac carry. 
ing a heavy bus service. It 
crosses the Atlas Range past 
thousands and thousands of 
vines and through varied and 
delightful scenery. The drop 
to the coast is sudden, long, 
and steep, down the Chiffg 
Gorge, where the road is s0 
narrow that only at certain 
places can two cars pass. The 
coast belt of twenty-odd miles 
is cultivated in every inch. 

Having no triptique we could 
not get the car out of Algiers 
at that time, so the fact that 
the nearest ball-bearing had 
to come from Paris did not 
matter greatly. We got one 
eventually in London and 
shipped the car to Mombasa 
on our return a few weeks 
later. We then drove it up 


from Mombasa to Nairobi to 
complete the round trip. Many 
cars have been driven from 
Kenya to Algiers, but few ever 
return to the place from whence 
they started. 
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PALESTINE PARADOX. 


BY CAPTAIN J. G. E. HICKSON. 


I HAD had lunch with friends 
in a Messageries Maritimes ship 
in harbour. It was Sunday 
afternoon, and lunch had ex- 
tended itself accordingly, so 
that it was half-past two before 
I finally got into the car and 
began the long climb to the 
German Hospice at the summit 
of Mount Carmel. It was April, 
and the short Palestine spring 
was coming to a close. As 
we rose higher and higher up 
the hill the Bay of Acre winked 
and flashed, lovely as ever, in 
the sunshine, and the thin 
white ribbon of the Brook 
Kishon stood out clearly as 
it wound its way through the 
Valley of Esdraelon. 

Shortly after reaching the 
Hospice I was summoned to 
the telephone. ‘ This is Ser- 
geant-Major Wiggins speaking, 
sir.” “Yes, Sergeant-Major, 
what can I do for you?” 
“There’s a bit of bother in 
’ barracks, sir; t’ battalion’s bin 
ordered to stand-by ; bin lookin’ 
for you since twelve o’clock, 
sir.’ ‘ All right, Sergeant- 
Major, I’ll come along straight 


away.” I was not greatly 
impressed; I had practised 
‘internal security’ schemes 


galore for the past six years 
in India, and had known too 
many false alarms to be worried 
by one more ery of wolf. So 
off I went, down Carmel once 
again, along the Jaffa Road 


to Bat Galim, where the 
hutted barracks lay. But as 
we approached them I noticed 
unusual signs of activity for 
a Sunday afternoon: soldiers 
running hither and _ thither, 
singly and in groups, carrying 
boxes of ammunition, rations, 
picks, shovels, and other im- 
pedimenta ; and on our entering 
the gate a general stir became 
apparent. 

“Hullo! Here you are!” 
said my Company Commander, 
a man difficult to fluster at 
any time, and as calm as ever 
now. “Better go and get 
your kit—Yes, stand-to came 
at twelve o’clock, out-station 
companies are moving out now ; 
we are confined to barracks, 
of course, in case of trouble 
in the neighbourhood.” So, 
having collected my kit from 
the Hospice, I was soon back 
in barracks and in the thick 
of the oft-rehearsed mobilisa- 
tion for ‘ internal troubles.’ 

My company was detailed 
for duty in the districts im- 
mediately surrounding Haifa, 
and so remained in barracks 
much as usual. We settled 
down to a humdrum period 
of waiting and hoping. Duties 
in the town consisted in finding 
odd guards here and there, 
patrolling the swks (bazaars), 
and waiting in the Central 
Police Station for things to 
happen. Nothing much did, 
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in Haifa; from outside, stories 
filtered back of hectic riots 
at Nazareth and Tulkaram ; 
Jenin, too, was soon a name 
well known to us all, but still 
only a name. We began to 
feel that even this was merely 
a false alarm. 

Then, suddenly, my company 
was ordered to Nablus, with a 
detachment of two platoons at 
Tulkaram, the latter to be 
commanded by myself. Here 
was activity at last, with pros- 
pects of unlimited excitement. 
‘ Lorry-borne,’ we arrived at 
Tulkaram after a drive of some 
two hours, having parted from 
the rest of the company at 
Deir Sharaf, a few miles back ; 
@ moment at which my feelings 
were a mixture of anxiety 
and loneliness, and keen delight 
at setting off on my first real 
responsibility—‘‘ a job which 
mattered.” 

Arriving at Tulkaram, we 
stopped at the first building 
of any pretensions, which 
happened to be the police 
station. There I found Clayton, 
from whom I was taking over, 
and Meiklejohn, the policeman, 
a friendly fellow with a delight- 
ful grin that made us friends 
at once. He had a black 
patch over one eye, the result 
of a stone the last time the 
crowd had broken loose. 

Clayton took us down to 
our billets, the Arab Kadoorie 
Agricultural School, on the 
western edge of the town. We 
had no cause for complaint 
here; the school was a replica 
of any English preparatory 
school at Eastbourne or Sea- 


ford, with every modern com- 
fort, including an _ open-air 
swimming-bath. The Principal, 
Mr Sole, and his wife til 
occupied their quarters at one 
end of the building ; the pupils 
had dispersed some weeks before 
—on strike. 

“It’s nervy work, this,’’ said 
Clayton. ‘‘ You spend all the 
mornings in the town, waiting 
for the crowd to do something 
drastic. So far they’ve only 
come at us once, and then 
the police stopped them, but 
it’s sickening waiting for them.” 
He handed over to me remark- 
ably quickly, and in a very 
short time I found myself, 
again with a slight sinking 
feeling, waving good-bye to 
him and his buses as they 
vanished round the corner. 
Then I went to the police 
station and took stock of the 
situation with Meiklejohn, who, 
besides the magistrate, Colley, 
and myself, was the only Euro- 
pean Government officer in the 
town. 

Tulkaram is a purely Arab 
village, normally of some two 
thousand inhabitants. Its two 
chief claims to importance are 
its size—it is the largest Arab 
town in that part of Palestine 
—and the fact that it lies at 
the junction of the narrow- 
gauge railway which runs to 
Nablus and Afule and _ the 
main line. It is ten miles 
from the sea and fifteen miles 
north-west of Nablus. It stands 
at the foot of hills, where they 
run down to the fertile Plain 
of Sharon—geographically called 
the ‘ maritime plain.’ The hills, 
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from Mount Carmel, run south 
almost the whole length of 
Palestine, leaving a plain vary- 
ing in width from half a mile 
at Mount Carmel to ten at 
Tulkaram. This coast plain, 
the Plain of Sharon of the 
Bible, is the part most sought 
after by the Jews for develop- 
ment and forms the most 
lucrative and fertile portion 
of the Jewish National Home. 
Tulkaram contains the Govern- 
ment Offices of the district, 
in which are the District Com- 
missioner’s Office and the Police 
Station, with outlying Police 
Posts in the most important 
villages and settlements. 

My task was to maintain 
the peace in the Tulkaram area, 
and if necessary take control 
should the police and adminis- 
tration consider it expedient 
for the military to do so. Our 
daily duties were divided be- 
tween finding a picquet at the 
Government Offices from about 
7 AM. till dusk, and patrolling 
the outlying Jewish settlements 
‘showing the flag,’ and getting 
to know our area. 

Every day half a platoon 
would set out in a bus, visiting 
a3 many of the neighbouring 
Jewish settlements as it could 
in the time. It was on these 
patrols that I learnt the true 
meaning of Palestine as a 
National Home for the Jews. 
A group of immigrants forms, 
buys a piece of land varying 
in size according to available 
capital, augmented if necessary 
by the Jewish National Agency, 
and in an ineredibly short 
space of time a flourishing 
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young colony arises, housed 
at first in wooden huts of the 
army variety. Later, these 
are replaced by the oddly pill- 
box-like concrete houses 
favoured by the Jews, probably 
for obvious reasons. Square 
and squat, with perhaps three 
rooms, and sometimes only two ; 
whitewashed, or yellow, the 
little houses are typical of the 
colonies throughout Palestine, 
and are doubtless all that is 
required by the hardy agri- 
culturalists those amazing 
people quickly become, what- 
ever their former profession. 
They work in the fields from 
dawn. till dusk, and it is small 
wonder that the whole plain 
from Haifa to Gaza is already 
an almost continuous line of 
these colonies, with orange 
groves at every stage of growth, 
and many other side-lines. Run 
entirely by themselves, some- 
times as independent communi- 
ties, sometimes on communal 
lines with all the funds in a 
common pool, the colonies are 
undoubtedly efficient and pay- 
ing concerns. 

And the people who are 
proving themselves such expert 
colonists are not the hook-nosed, 
Shylock type of Jew so dear 
to fiction, but, in most cases, 
a stalwart type of man and 
woman, fair of face and ruddy 
of countenance, with blue eyes, 
and bodies of the physical 
fitness one expects from such 
a life. 

These were the people we 
were defending from the depre- 
dations of the Arabs. They 
worked on the assumption that 
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if they showed fight the Arab 
in his hordes would be bound, 
in the end, to exterminate 
their limited population. They 
therefore assumed an apparently 
passive resignation, and looked 
to the British Government, the 
Mandatory Power, to defend 
them. But underneath this 
resignation one sometimes felt 
@ smouldering fire; they were 
passive on principle, not because 
they were incapable of defending 
themselves. 

Our acquaintance with the 
Arabs, at that time, was prac- 
tically limited to daily hours 
of watching the seething crowds 
gathering in Tulkaiam. Nor- 
mally the town picquet assumed 
its duties at about seven o’clock 
in the morning, and on quiet 
days was released after lunch ; 
often it was very much longer 
than this. The Government 
Offices were installed in an 
old Turkish Fort with a central 
court, police offices, and cells 
on the ground floor; and the 
Administrative Offices on the 
second floor. The building 
faced straight down the main 
street of the town at the 
end of which, about two hundred 
yards from the offices, the road 
forked, one branch leading into 
the suk and the other con- 
tinuing the highway southwards. 

This fork formed the prin- 
cipal meeting- place of the 
population at any time, and 
it was now the centre at 
which the mob collected every 
morning. From seven o’clock 
onwards Arabs from all 
the surrounding villages came 
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into Tulkaram to listen to the 
inflammatory speeches of the 


agitators, urged on by the 
Kadi in the Mosque. The 
process was regular. When 


the crowds were considered big 
enough they moved to the 
vicinity of the Mosque, where 
they received their initial urging 
from the Kadi; they then 
moved along to the Manshiyeh 
Gardens, a public garden close 
to the suk, where the political 
agitators got to work. Having 
been worked, and worked them- 
selves, up to a sufficient pitch 
of excitement they moved in 
a mass through the suk, down 
the slope to the fork of the road, 
and there stopped, some two 
hundred yards from where we 
were waiting for them outside 
the offices. This was the agreed 
boundary — thus far and no 
farther might they come; 
from there they could, and 
did, hurl defiance and execra- 
tion at us, the police and the 
Government in general with 
impunity ; but if they moved 
beyond that boundary their 
blood was upon their own heads. 

In this way we spent the 
first week of our time at 
Tulkaram. The troops sat in 
the police yard listening to 
the crowd ; I had forbidden any 
approach to the gate because 
the mere sight of the troops 
sent the mob into a worse 
frenzy than ever. Meiklejohn, 
Godfrey the Police Inspector, 
Jamal Bey the Arab Adminis- 
trative Officer, and I sat in 
the porch with one eye on the 
crowd, awaiting developments. 
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My two European companions 
were typical of the British 
Colonial Service. Meiklejohn 
had been in Palestine ever 
since the police had been raised ; 
what he did not know about 
this sort of trouble was not 
worth knowing. “I wish to 
God they’d do something!” 
was his constant refrain, ‘ then 
we'd be able to do something 
too, but they must initiate 
the movement.”’ Godfrey, true 
to the type of the British 
non-commissioned officer, strong 
as a lion, ruthless when un- 
leashed with any sort of weapon, 
paced up and down in the 
background, muttering oaths 
and every now and then running 
into the police station to make 
quite sure that his men were 
ready for instant action. Jamal 
Bey was frankly nervous; not 
that he minded a few stones 
or even bullets, but he was an 
Arab, and he had a family 
living in the town, close by 
the offices. He was loyal to 
the core—he had been recently 
awarded the M.B.E.—he was 
also a near relative of the 
Grand Mufti himself. Two 
hundred yards away the large 
majority of his fellow country- 
men in the district were spend- 
ing their days tearing to pieces 
the Government he served, and, 
metaphorically speaking, the 
flag under which he, apparently, 
was taking refuge. The day 
came when Jamal took me 
on to the roof of the offices 
and with a trembling hand 
pointed out his house to me, 
where his family were, alone, 


‘we opened fire. 
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and implored me not to let 
my Lewis-guns hit it when 
But when 
the hour came he was there, 
by my side in front of the 
crowd, waiting quietly to give 
me the word to ‘ Carry on ’— 
should it prove necessary. 

Daily the crowd increased, 
hourly they did their round, 
from the Mosque to the Gardens, 
then through the suk to the 
forked roads; louder became 
their shouting as they chanted 
the age-old Moslem song 
which declares that the religion 
of Mohammed was born by the 
sword and would be maintained 
by the sword—the rhythm 
of that song was hammered 
into my memory for ever during 
that fortnight at Tulkaram. 
Hour after hour we waited, 
either outside under the porch 
or in Meiklejohn’s little office, 
where we could hear, but not 
see them. 

One morning, just before 
dawn, Meiklejohn walked into 
my room fully dressed, as calm 
and good-tempered as ever, 
and remarked, after I had 
shaken the sleep out of my eyes, 
that there might be a spot of 
bother at the prison camp 
shortly, and could I have some 
of my men ready. ‘“ Rather,” 
I replied, fully awake at once. 
“How soon—half an hour?” 
His quiet tone had completely 
deceived me; I had thought 
he was merely anticipating 
trouble when the dawn broke, 
and never dreamed that any- 
thing definite had already 
happened. “ Well, could you 
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be a little quicker? ”’ he said. 
I was out of my room in a 
flash, rousing the troops, and 
in eleven minutes a bus-load 
of us was up at the police 
station, braced for the fray. 
“Sorry to have alarmed you 
for nothing,’ said Meiklejohn, 
who had preceded us. “ It’s 
over now, and I don’t think 
you’d better make your appear- 
ance at the camp—the sight 
of the troops might excite 
the prisoners more than ever.” 
So we retired, crestfallen, to 
our billets. The prison camp 
was on the Nablus road, some 
two miles from Tulkaram. It 
consisted of wooden huts, 
occupied by the prisoners, and 
a large open space for assembly 
purposes. It was surrounded 
by a double barbed-wire fence 
about sixteen feet high. The 
camp lay right on the roadside, 
at the foot of the hills; half- 
way up the hillside, looking 
down on the camp, was the 
Prison Superintendent’s house, 
where he lived with his wife 
and child. That morning, hear- 
ing some excitement in the 
yard as the prisoners had 
paraded for their early morning 
work, Grantham, the Super- 
intendent, looked out of his 
window and was astounded to 
see the most incredible fandango 
going on in the yard among 
the prisoners. They had been 
paraded by the Arab warders, 
as usual, but, inflamed already 
by the general feeling pervading 
the whole country, and en- 
couraged by notes from their 
friends outside smuggled in 
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through the wire, they had 
struck, and when Grantham 
arrived on the scene were 
amusing themselves by chasing 
the unfortunate warders round 
and round the yard, aided in 
their efforts by burning logs 
snatched from the near - by 
braziers. Grantham raced down 
the hill and into the yard ag 
fast as his legs could 

him, and there, the only Euro- 
pean among sixty or seventy 
thoroughly out-of-hand convicts, 
he endeavoured to quieten them 
by word of command. This 
had little effect, and when 
two gigantic prisoners charged 
at him brandishing substantial 
faggots he fired two shots with 
his automatic, hitting both men. 
The effect was instantaneous. 
An almost uncanny quiet 
reigned at once, prisoners 
dropped their logs and fell 
in with sheep -like anxiety; 
frightened warders rubbed their 
bruises, and, when they saw that 
quiet was restored, resumed 
their jeopardised authority. 
There was no more trouble in 
the prison camp. 

Shortly after this a bomb 
was thrown into a railway 
carriage at Qalqilya, some 
twelve miles south of Tulkaram, 
and railway travel accordingly 
receded in popularity. One 
afternoon I had a mysterious 
message from my headquarters 
at Haifa, telling me _ that 
Waddell, of my regiment, would 
pass through Tulkaram on 4 
patrol train at 2 A.M. next 
day, and that I was to meet 
him; that was all. I duly 
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went to the station and in 
a few minutes heard the un- 
familiar ‘ chuff-chuff’ of an 
engine coming along very slowly ; 
all night trains had been stopped 
about a week before. Presently 
a peculiar contraption, like a 
cross between a green ‘ Water- 
loo’ train and a tram, drew 
up at the platform, and out 
stepped Waddell—and I have 
seldom seen &@ more uneasy 
man. He told me that this 
was a patrol train sent out to 
try and catch railway saboteurs, 
who had recently been playing 
Old Harry with the permanent 
way. Waddell had about a 
dozen men and a subaltern 
with him, all thoroughly on 
the qui vive and expecting to 
be blown up at any moment. 
Their beat extended from Haifa 
to Lydda, and Waddell said 
he thought it was too long, 
and that I would probably 
have to take on the Tulkaram- 
Lydda section. In this he 
proved right; next day I was 
told that a patrol train would 
arrive at Tulkaram in the even- 
ing and that it was to go as 
far as Lydda and back, manned 
by an officer and as many men 
as I thought necessary. Our 
job was to deal with any 
Arabs we saw tampering with 
the line. The train arrived 
before dark, and, fortunately, 
I went down to see it first. 
This time it was no ‘ Waterloo’ 
train, but a simple engine with 
two ‘ flats ’—flat trucks, with- 
out sides, normally used for 
carrying timber or motor-cars— 
one behind and one in front 
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of the engine. The protection 
afforded for those on the ‘ flats ’ 
was nil, either from weather 
or bullets; I made a mental 
note to take sand-bags. To 
light our way we were given a 
kerosene-run searchlight on each 
truck. We had an English- 
speaking railway employee 
to communicate with the 
engine-driver. 

At about 10 pm., after a 
stiff whisky-and-soda, I 
solemnly shook hands with 
Bruce, my subaltern, not ex- 
pecting to see him again in 
this world, and boarded the 
train: six men on each truck, 
with Lewis-gun and rifles, my- 
self on the front truck. We 
arranged a system of lamp 
and whistle signals with the 
driver, lit the searchlights, 
which proved reluctant to start 
work, or to continue as we 
were to discover as the night 
drew on, and set off, the driver, 
rather unnecessarily I thought, 
giving a piercing whistle from 
the engine as we steamed out. 

We lay on our stomachs 
facing all directions in the 
teeth of a freezing wind and 
waited hopefully for things to 
happen. We stopped at every 
culvert, and, with extreme 
caution, jumped off and ex- 
amined them thoroughly. After 
two hours we had only just 
passed Qalqilya, about fourteen 
kilometres, and the searchlights 
had both failed finally. We 
had another twenty-four kilo- 
metres to do before we reached 
Lydda, so we quickened our 
pace, in pitch darkness, and 
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skipped some of the culverts, 
our hearts in our mouths as 
we went over them. Just 
outside Lydda a figure dashed 
across the line right in front 
of the train and vanished into 
the trees -at the side. My 
whistle screamed shrilly, the 
interpreter waved his lamp, 
and before the train had time 
to stop four or five of us were 
off, into the bushes in hot 
pursuit—to find ourselves ankle- 
deep in ‘night-soil.’ Near-by, 
an old man looked at us in 
mild surprise as he got his 
pots and pans together for 
the morning’s work, still breath- 
less at his narrow escape from 
the train! We retired, feeling 
rather injured, and soon after- 
wards arrived at Lydda. After 
a long delay, during which I 
found the driver changing the 
engine and having his breakfast, 
we set off for Tulkaram in 
broad daylight, just behind the 
first goods train of the day. 
We rattled home at a spanking 
pace and arrived at Tulkaram 
blue with cold, but very glad 
to be alive. 

Two days after this I received 
news that the Ross-shires would 
arrive in forty-eight hours’ time, 
detraining at Tulkaram and 
going on to Nablus in motor 
transport; meanwhile I was 
to despatch Bruce and one 
platoon to Beisan at once and 
remain at Tulkaram myself, 
with one platoon, until relieved 
by the Ross-shires, when I 
would return to Haifa. Accord- 
ingly I paid a reluctant farewell 
to Bruce and his platoon early 
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next morning and was left 
with twenty-two men to hold 
the fort until the arrival of 
the Ross-shires, next day but 
one. 

The crowds of Arabs collect. 
ing in the town every morni 
had increased greatly during 
the last few days. Meiklejohn 
was plainly anxious, and we 
spent many hours in his office, 
restlessly pacing up and down, 
discussing the situation, all the 
time listening with one ear to 
the shouting, raving mob not 
two hundred yards away. 
Meiklejohn had had his finger 
on the chief agitator for some 
time and was momentarily ex- 
pecting orders from _head- 
quarters in Jerusalem to effect 
his arrest. This, he considered, 
might precipitate a crisis with 
the mob, and we thought rather 
bleakly of the size of our 
stout little force—my twenty- 
five N.C.0O.’s and men and 
eleven British policemen; 
Meiklejohn estimated the mob 
outside at anything up to ten 
or eleven thousand. That day 
passed off better than we had 
expected, however, and by 


3.30 P.M. the crowd had dis-. 


persed of its own accord. Next 
day the Arabs started collect- 
ing much earlier than usual; 
we were at our post in the 
Government Offices by 6 A.M, 
and by seven-thirty the crowd 
had assumed colossal propor- 
tions and was in an uglier 
mood than ever. I had left 
one lance-corporal and six or 
seven men in the school, to 
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as @ last reserve. There had 
peen some trouble in one of 
the neighbouring Jewish settle- 
ments the night before, where 
a Jew had been murdered, 
and I had sent a patrol of six 
men and an N.C.O. to keep 
an eye on things there; this 
left me with twelve men to 
face the mob, plus Meikle- 
john’s eleven British constables. 
By that time we had ceased 
to count upon the Arab police 
turning out at all in the event 
of trouble. 

The Ross-shires were due to 
arrive at the station at eight- 
thirty, and a large crowd of 
Arabs was rapidly gathering 
there to receive them, many 
of them filtering up past the 
entrance of the school to join 
the crowd in the town. I was 
alittle nervous about the school. 
The few white women in 
Tulkaram, policemen’s wives, 
had all been collected and 
billeted there some time before, 
with Mr Sole and his wife, 
and I did not like speculating 
on what their fate might be 
should some of the Arabs be- 
tween the town and the station 
decide to raid it. With Lance- 
Corporal Bradfield and six men 
to defend them, however, I 
need not have worried. At 
eight o’clock I received a 
message from him; he had 
posted his six men in accord- 
ance with the rough ‘ Defence 
Scheme’ I had previously out- 
lined—visualising a garrison of 
one platoon at least; not only 
that, he had enlisted recruits— 
the R.A.M.C. orderly, armed 
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with a stick, and the two R.A.F. 
wireless operators attached to 
us, not to mention Saidi, the 
Arab school cook. He had all 
along stoutly refused to cease 
cooking for the brutal British 
forces, in spite of written 
threats, which he showed me 
with great hilarity, to take his 
life if he persisted. Lance- 
Corporal Bradfield was in no 
doubt at all about the reception 
of any Arabs who might attempt 
to raid the school, and his 
message as good as told me 
not to worry. 

From the roof of the offices 
Meiklejohn and I watched. 
Arabs poured in from every 
direction, on foot and horse ; 
we could see another crowd 
collecting at the station and 
wondered how the Scots would 
deal with it when they arrived. 
Just below us a small wadi 
led up to the centre of the 
town, between the offices and 
the school; across this lay 
our short-cut to the school. 
Arabs of every sort and size 
were hurrying up it to join 
the crowd in the town; to 
the north we could see them 
coming out of the hills on to 
the plain, running, walking, 
leaping, those on horseback 
galloping round in _ circles 
screaming at the top of their 
voices and firing their rifles 
in the air ; it was an astounding 
sight, the like of which I 
had never expected to see 
outside a cinema. 

At about eleven-thirty James 
of the Ross-shires rang me up 
from the school saying that he 
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had come to relieve me with 
two platoons; one was still at 
the station unloading baggage, 
the other he had with him. I 
asked him to send up half his 
platoon as soon as he could, and 
to remain at the school himself 
with the other half. 

Meiklejohn and I now felt 
distinctly better; with three 
platoons we could face all 
Palestine with perfect con- 
fidence ; but I was due to leave 
next morning, and Meiklejohn 
said he thought the situation 
was bound to boil over in the 
next twenty-four hours. Feel- 
ing slightly jaded, but relieved, 
we returned to the school in 
the evening, the crowd again 
having dispersed quietly of its 
own accord. I explained to 
James and his N.C.O.’s the 
situation in Tulkaram; they 
were bristling with keenness 
and itching to get at the 
crowd. My own poor fellows 
were rapidly getting exhausted ; 
out of the twenty-two some 
had been on duty practically 
continuously for six days and 
nights, but they were as game 
and full of enthusiasm as when 
they started; they, too, knew 
the situation was coming to 
a head, and were determined 
to miss nothing when it did. 

That night Meiklejohn re- 
ceived orders to arrest the 
leader of the agitators. He 
decided to do it at four-thirty 
next morning, before the town 
was awake, and I agreed to 
have the picquet up at the 
offices at the same time, in 
case of trouble. At four-thirty 
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we duly arrived, a platoon of 
Ross-shires and half a platoon 
of my own men. Meiklejohn 
was waiting for us, looking 
grave. He was going to arrest 
the man escorted only by two 
British constables; he felt 
pretty sure he would come 
quietly, but asked me to be 
ready for anything. He then 
sauntered off down the main 
street, and I remained at the 
offices and watched him go, 
Twenty minutes later he re- 
turned, alone, without even 
the constables. The prisoner 
had shown no surprise, but 
had asked for half an hour 
to collect his things. Meikle- 
john had agreed, leaving the 
two constables to see fair 
play. By  half-past five 
he was safely under lock and 
key, but the news was all 
round the town, and we saw 
we were in for a bad day. 
The same scene was witnessed 
from the roof of the offices 
that morning, and by seven- 
thirty the town was packed. 
Jamal Bey was plainly worried, 
but quite cool and collected. 
His was the job of handing 
over to me should things get 
out of control, and we discussed 
methods as we sipped our coffee 
and watched the crowd. I 
had the usual chit ready for 
him to sign, saying that he, 
as magistrate, considered the 
situation out of hand and giving 
me carte blanche to do what 
I could to get it under control 
again. This he was supposed 


to sign before I could open 
fire ; 


but there was a point 
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I had often puzzled over before, 
as many another has done; I 
could not see either myself 
waiting for him to sign or 
Jamal stopping to do so in 
the heat of the moment when 
such a step would be necessary. 
“Don’t worry,” said Jamal ; 
“Tl nod when the time comes 
—and sign that thing after- 
wards.” 

Early that morning I had 
spoken on the telephone to 
the Colonel of the Ross-shires 
at Nablus. I told him the 
situation, and without further 
palaver he said he would send 
the other half of the company 
already at Tulkaram from 
Nablus that afternoon. Mean- 
while I wired to my own 
headquarters for permission to 
remain at Tulkaram until they 
arrived. 

At about noon we noticed 
that the crowd had been re- 
markably quiet for the past 
twenty minutes. Suddenly the 
clamour from the Manshiyeh 
Gardens broke out again, but 
distinctly louder than ever 
before. We looked at one 
another. ‘* Now for it! ’’ mur- 
mured Inspector Godfrey, and 
we braced ourselves for action. 
It was an odd moment. We 
sat under the porch of the 
Government Offices drinking the 
inevitable, and invaluable, coffee, 
with a tin of cigarettes common 
to all on the table, just waiting 
for ‘things to happen ’—as we 
had waited every day for the 
past fortnight. I had posted 
one section of troops on the 
roof of the offices, with a 
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Lewis-gun pointing down the 
main street ; the rest remained, 
as usual, in the police yard, 
sitting in the buses, chatting 
and smoking, ready for action. 

The clamour rose to a roar; 
plainly something was happen- 
ing or was going to happen ; 
and all at once it did. With a 
roar like an express train the 
entire mob suddenly swept down 
the slope from the suk to the 
forked roads, screaming at the 
tops of their voices. Godfrey 
leapt to his feet ordering his 
police to turn out, and I ran 
to the yard gate shouting 
‘ Stand-to !” with all the force 
of my lungs. Inside twenty 
seconds we had our two lines 
across the street. The police 
formed the first line ten yards 
or so ahead of us—the last 
line of the ‘Civil Power ’— 
then came the two lines of 
troops, the second forming the 
reserve under the porch. Mean- 
while the onrush of the crowd 
had been held up by those in 
front, whose enthusiasm began 
to wane at the sight of the 
troops and police. The mass 
behind, well covered from our 
rifles and still full of fight, 
were pushing with all their 
might, and the men in front 
were unwillingly thrust forward 
to within a hundred yards of 
the police line. Here they 
stopped and stood, howling as 
only a mob can howl, and 
brandishing every sort of 
weapon—swords, sticks, rifles, 
stones, anything they could 
get hold of, including lamp- 
posts pulled up by the roots, 
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One hoary old fanatic broke 
through the front of the crowd 
and ran towards us, screaming, 
gesticulating, and dancing like 
a Dervish; he was an ex- 
cellent example of what the 
rest of the crowd were like, 
and it was interesting to see 
him giving a solo. He was 
quickly collected and withdrawn, 
however, by some of the less 
scatter-brained leaders. 

Thus we stood for perhaps 
half an hour, Meiklejohn and 
I walking slowly up and down 
between the two lines wishing 
the crowd would make up 
its mind. Presently it moved 
off on the old round, and we 
ordered the troops and police 
back to the yard, to their 
intense disgust. Three times 
we repeated the same manceuvre 
that day, and each time the 
crowd thought better of it 
and withdrew. At last, while 
we were still strung across the 
road, two buses drew up just 
round the corner of the police 
station, and a stocky figure in 
steel helmet, khaki jacket, 
breeches and puttees, and carry- 
ing an ash-plant, approached 
and inquired: ‘ What’s up 
here?’ It was Major Worth- 
ington with the remainder of 
his company from Nablus. I 
uttered a sigh of relief, not 
unmixed with regret ; Tulkaram 
at least was now secure, and 
my troops would have a full 
night’s rest, the first for a 
fortnight. We were on duty 
for over fourteen hours that day. 

We retired to the offices, 
and I explained the situation 


ee 


to Major Worthington, while 
Meiklejohn gave his side of 
it. It was decided to enforce 
curfew at eight o’clock, and 
I was to take a patrol through 
the town at the same time and 
secure any curfew breakers, 
This I did, going all round 
the small town and suk; when 
we first appeared a collection 
of the braver spirits still lingered 
in the streets, but they quickly 
scattered at our approach, and 
very soon all was quiet. I was 
surprised at the damage to the 
roadway by the forked roads; 
lamp - posts and even kerb- 
stones had been torn up and 
scattered over the road; I had 
no idea until I saw this of 
the brute strength of a crowd 
of angry human beings. 
Later on in the evening, 
when I handed over fully to 
Major Worthington, a burden 
seemed to fall from my shoulders 
and I realised the weight of 
anxiety I had been carrying 
for the past fortnight. To 
celebrate my release I decided 
to have a bathe, and carrying 
towel and bathing-dress I slipped 
quietly out of the back door 
of the school. It was about 
9 P.M. and pitch dark. Lights 
from the school windows cast 
reflections on the water of 
the bathing-pool about twenty 
yards away, and I hurried to 
enjoy its peaceful coolness. Just 
as I was crossing a patch of 
light—“ Crack! Crack! Crack! 
Crack ! ’—four bullets whistled 
apparently close over my head, 
and without ceremony I pros- 
trated myself on the grass, 
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thinking I was the target as 
I crossed the light. Almost 
simultaneously the air was rent 
by the shrill rattle of a machine- 

; then utter silence. I 
sped back to the school, where 
I found considerable activity. 
The Ross-shires’ ‘ inlying 
piequet’ was falling-in, and 
a rather pale James was buck- 
lng on his equipment pre- 
paratory to going out to see 
‘what’s to do.’ Presently a 
young R.A.F. officer strolled 
in and announced with per- 
fect sangfroid : ‘* Some blighter 
shot at me from the roof of 
a@ house as I was passing the 
school gate. I let him have 
a belt back straight away and 
he didn’t reply.” After giving 
a few more details, during 
which we learned that he was 
in charge of an armoured car 
patrol between Qalqilya and 


Nablus, he left, promising that 
he would let them have an- 
other belt as he passed through 
the town. Presently James 
returned, having found a field 
of stubble alight quite close 
to the school and put it out, 
but he had seen no sign of 
the snipers. The armoured cars 
moved on, and, true to his 
word, we heard young Wraxhall 
giving them ‘ another belt’ as 
they passed down the deserted 
main street of the town. 
Thus finished the activities 
of the crowds in Tulkaram, 
and so finished a series of anti- 
climaxes for us. Next morning 
as we passed through the town 
in our buses, on our way back 
to Haifa, there was not a soul 
to be seen. But the Fiery Cross 
had been kindled, and was 
speeding through every Arab 
village in the Palestine hills. 
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MAGA’S LOG. 


Hie et ubique. 


I. OVERSEA TRIP. 


BY IAN 


It was still snowing. It 
had been snowing all night. 
A chill east wind was blowing 
up the harbour from the North 
Sea. In the dim glare of the 
Maidstone’s gangway lights I 
leant against the guard-rails 
idly watching the snowflakes 
disappear into the black waters 
of the Stour. 

“Nice and cheery,’’ I rumin- 
ated. It was 3 A.M., and we 
were off again on a minelaying 
trip to the German Bight. 
H.M. Submarine EH 46 was the 
only boat sailing that bleak 
morning. She lay on the out- 
side of the submarine - trot 
alongside the depot ship. Ex- 
cept for her crew and a couple 
of hands in the next submarine, 
for the purpose of letting go 
our ropes, the scene was deserted, 
dark, and inanimate. I could 
just make out the shadowy 
hulls of some destroyers lying 
out in the stream, a part of 
the Harwich Striking Force. 

At this period we were losing 
a submarine a month from the 
Harwich flotillas. Boats went 
out on patrol, reconnaissance, 
or minelaying, became overdue 
and were finally given up as 
lost. We never knew for certain 
the manner in which they had 
met their end. It was always 


SCOTT. 


a relief actually to see a gub- 
marine coming up harbour; 
for, owing to the enforced 
wireless silence, her appearance 
was the first intimation of a 
safe return. 

Submarining in the North 
Sea -was cold work. Even 
under good conditions it was 
a difficult job to keep warm. 
The damp cold of the boat 
seemed to permeate the warmest 
clothing. One could achieve 
short periods of warmth only 
by drinking hot coffee or cocoa. 
Cold sweat oozed off the inside 
of the hull and dripped icily 
and monotonously. On _ the 
bridge it could be _ terrible. 
In heavy seas the conning- 
tower washed over like a half- 
tide rock. Spray came over 
in blinding sheets. The only 
protection was a small canvas 
dodger whose chief function 
was to keep the seas from going 
down. the hatich. 

I particularly remember 4 
night in a ‘C’ class submarine 
spent lashed to the periscope 
in a gale of snow and sleet, 
through which the boat danced 
and staggered under my frozen 
feet. Spells of fierce pain and 
mental blackout followed each 
other. My relief had to cut 
me free and lower me down 
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the hatch. To my mind that 
was the quintessence of dis- 
comfort. 

Most of this was passing 
through my head as I stood 
there and envied my flotilla 
mates asleep in their warm 
cabins in the Maidstone and 
Pandora, our depot ships. 

The clatter of whipping gang- 
planks, as the last members 
of the crew went aboard, roused 
me. The sea-booted, oilskinned 
men were carrying in with them 
‘fannies’ full of mess gear, 
sacks Of bread and potatoes, 
and the inevitable gramophone. 

“ All hands aboard, sir. Crew 
at harbour stations,’ reported 
the cox’n. 

“ All right, Mole,’’ I replied. 
“We'll be off in a couple of 
shakes.” I followed him on 
board and waited for the skipper 
to appear. 

The wind, though not strong, 

had a sharp edge to it. I was 
thinking that this might affect 
the efficiency of our look-out 
when the skipper showed up. 
He was followed by a part- 
ing hail from the officer of 
the watch in the Maidstone. 
“Good-bye and good luck, 
46 ! ” 
The gang-planks were hauled 
in. 
“Ready to proceed, sir,” I 
reported. ‘ Very good, No. 1,” 
the skipper replied. “ Let’s be 
off. We’ve picked a pleasant 
morning for it.”” He clambered 
round the conning-tower on to 
the bridge. 

“ Let go for’ard, let go aft!” 

The hemps and wires securing 
us to the next submarine were 
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cast off and hauled in. 
clear, sir.’’ 

E 46 slowly nosed out from 
the trot into the stream, accom- 
panied by the low hum of the 
motors and the churning wash 
of the slowly turning propellers. 
I sent the crew below and 
climbed up the bridge-casing. 

On the bridge the captain 
and the signalman peered into 
the darkness. The cox’n was 
at the wheel and the navigat- 
ing officer, an R.N.R. lieuten- 
ant, pored over his charts in 
the faint light of an electric 
torch. 

It was a tricky business 
leaving Harwich in the dark. 
All the cruisers and destroyers 
of the Striking Force were 
swinging at buoys without 
riding-lights to guide us. One 
had to feel one’s way past 
them. 

E46 was the development 
of the early ‘E’ class, but 
altered to enable her to carry 
mines. She had two 18-in. 
torpedo tubes for’ard and one 
aft. The beam tubes had been 
taken out to make room for 
the mines. Of the latter we 
had ten a side placed in the 
saddle or diving tanks. They 
stowed in vertical tubes, right 
through the boat and open to 
the sea at top and bottom. 
The mine itself, a long 
cylindrical affair, was held in 
place by a screwed pin. To 
release the mine the pin was 
unscrewed by a wheel inside 
the boat and its own weight 
took it to the sea-bed. They 
could be laid from the surface 
or submerged. On deck we 
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carried a 12-pdr. gun abaft 
the conning-tower. The com- 
plement of the submarine was 
three officers and twenty-two 
men: captain, first lieutenant, 
and navigator; the crew 
roughly half and half seamen 
and stokers. 

At this time these submarines 
were the finest in the world, 
strong and enduring. They 
were magnificent sea-boats and 
easy to handle above and 
beneath the surface. 

On the bridge I edged up 
to the pilot. “ Well, Tiny,” 
I said, “I had a lucky night 
at poker and didn’t think it 
worth while turning in. Did 
you get any sleep? ”’ 

‘“*T did sleep,”’ he replied, “‘ but 
I had a poisonous nightmare. 
T'll tell you about it later.’ 
Then apropos of nothing at all: 
“Do you realise that all the 
‘sixties’ have gone west in 
the right order? H6, EH 16, 
E 26, and EF 36, and if we go 
E56 are going to retire in a 
body !”’ 

It was true enough, but I 
laughed at him. ‘“ Six is my 
lucky number, Tiny,” I an- 
swered. “I’m going to turn 
in now; I’ll send you up some 
cocoa. See you at six, and 
for the Lord’s sake have some 
better weather for me! ”’ 

We had just arrived at the 
Boom Defence at the mouth 
of the harbour. A long-drawn- 
out hail, ‘“‘ Ahoy, what ship!” 
greeted us. 

“ EF 46,” bawled the skipper. 

‘Good-bye and good luck,” 
came faintly back as the gate- 
ship drew astern. 


I went below and had a 
good look round to see that 
everything was ready for 
instant diving. A _ third of 
the crew were at their stations, 
as I could see from the control- 
room. Through the watertight 
doors I looked fore and aft 
and could see the fore-end man 
working on his spare torpedoes, 
right aft I could see the watch- 
keeper on the motors. Scattered 
along the deck lay some of 
the sleeping crew, their heads 
pillowed on sacks of spuds or 
rolls of clothing. No de luxe 
hammocks in a submarine. Un- 
necessary lights had been turned 
out. An icy rush of air 
sped from the conning-tower 
through the engine-room door to 
the greedy Diesels. I went 
to the door and beckoned to the 
C.E.R.A.—there was too much 
noise for shouting. 

“We've got a long run, 
Maber,”’ I said, “‘ and we want 
to keep up 330 revs., but if 
anything hots up let the bridge 
know at once.” He nodded 
and turned to the controls 
again. 

I checked through the mines 
and partially flooded the diving 
tanks to ensure a rapid ‘ crash 
dive’ in emergency. 

The skipper came below, 
leaving the ‘ pilot’ on watch. 

“ Blasted chilly,’ he re- 
marked; ‘let’s look at the 
chart. I want to make Ter- 
schelling for departure, but I 
believe it’s mined again.’’ 

‘¢ When I was in ‘ C’ boats,” 
I said, “‘ U-boats swarmed round 
every Light vessel like moths 
round a candle. I’m all for 
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giving Light vessels a miss if 
we can.” 

“Cocksdorf Light is the 
answer,’”’ he replied, ‘* but it’s 
a damned shallow approach.” 

We took off our outer clothing 
and climbed into our bunks. 
I had learnt earlier in the 
war never to take my clothes 
off at sea. The lesson cost 
me six hours at a fo’e’sle gun 
in my pyjamas during a short- 
range night action in February. 
But that is another story. The 
heavy vibrations of the Diesels 
soon lulled me to sleep. 

At six I went on the bridge 
and took over from the navi- 
gator for the next three hours. 
The snow had gone, and it 
was calm with a long easterly 
swell, but the visibility was 
very poor. On either bow 
I could faintly see the trawlers 
that were sweeping ahead to 
give us a mine-free exit from 
the coast. Presently they 
turned outwards and I saw 
they were hoisting in their 
kites. We were now at the 
end of the swept channel and 
they were the last friends we 
would see till our return. And 
faithful friends they were. Day 
and night, calm or blow, they 
swept the channels round the 
coast. They kept the way 
clear for the vital coast-wise 
traffic and the vessels of war. 
Their casualties were high, but 
these ex-fishermen carried on 
their dreary and dangerous job 
throughout the war and after it. 

As they passed by on the 
opposite course, their sema- 
phore arms started waving. I 
raised my arm in answer. 
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“Good-bye and good luck,” 
came through. I thanked them, 
but thought to myself there 
was too much harping on this 
good luck business ! 

They disappeared into the 
mist astern. 

We were now off on our 
own. I altered course to the 
north - eastward for our run 
across the North Sea. Alone 
with me on the bridge was 
a look-out. The surface look- 
out in @ submarine is a vital 
job. It is essential to see 
without being seen or the whole 
purpose of a submarine is 
negatived. It is a fact that 
submarines have been lost by 
being sighted a few seconds 
before they knew an enemy 
was present. 

Our course was taking us 
over to the Texel, and we 
increased to maximum cruising 
speed. Below, a third of the 
crew were at diving stations ; 
the remainder were off duty 
but handy to their action 
stations. The submarine her- 
self was trimmed down low 
in the water, having only a 
small margin of positive buoy- 
ancy. In other words, we 
would need very little more 
water in our tanks to enable 
us to dive. With the speed 
of the boat we could force 
her under on the hydroplanes. 

The look-out and myself were 
well aware while we swept the 
limits of visibility that the 
sound of our engines carried 
beyond. We were tensed for 
an immediate dive. 

All at once I became aware 
of a new noise among the 
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many—a low hum. Without 
further warning a _ seaplane, 
flying low, came out of the 
mist ahead, steering on the 
opposite course. I bent to 
press the diving signal (the 
Klaxon horn), but as I did 
so I sighted the distinctive 
markings of the R.N.AS. I 
stood up and waved to the 
machine as it passed overhead, 
but saw no answering wave. 
Had he recognised us? Would 
he return? Should I dive 
or not ? 

I held on, but sent down 
for the skipper. He came 
up and we discussed the matter, 
finally coming to the conclu- 
sion that the seaplane must 
be one of the dawn patrol 
returning to Felixstowe and 
that therefore he would have 
been advised of our sailing. 
Although the alternative might 
be a bombing flight sent to 
search for us, optimistically we 
decided we had been recog- 
nised. So on we went. 

Later, when the skipper re- 
lieved me, the visibility was 
still very poor. We talked 
about conditions and thought 
we should be unlikely to sight 
any hostile craft with the ex- 
ception of U - boats till we 
reached our objective. This 
we hoped to do at six o’clock 
next morning. 

I went below. The hands 
off duty were reading or play- 
ing cards. A gramophone tried 
to make itself heard above the 
roar of the engines. The smell 
of cooking mingled with that 
of oil fuel and the many lesser 


smells that inhabit a submarine, 
In the Wardroom the ‘ pilot’ 
was at work on his charts, 
He looked up. ‘ We’re mak- 
ing a good twelve knots,” I 
said. 

‘6 Yes,” agreed Tiny, “ but 
from the Texel we’ll have the 
tide against us, and unlegs 
we dump these eggs by five 
we'll have to wait for the next 
tide.” 

* All we want is a good land- 
fall and departure,’’ I answered 
him. ‘“ Remember E 45 laid 
her last lot in the next billet, 
so I’m all for accurate navi- 
gation.” 

“You bet,” said Tiny, “ I’m 
taking no chances.” 

“ Let’s have some shut-eye. 
We'll be up most of the 
night.”’ 

“Might as well. I can’t 
get a sight in this weather.” 

Switching off the Wardroom 
lights we turned in. 

I was awakened to instant 
action by the ear-splitting roar 
of the Klaxon. Simultaneously 
came the hiss of escaping air 
as the sea rushed into our 
diving tanks. 

“Twenty-three feet!” I 
shouted. ‘ All tubes to the 
ready !” 

The engine noises died and 
the increasing hum of the motors 
as they forced the boat under 
was punctuated by the clang 
of the hatches as the cap- 
tain closed them on his way 
below. 

‘Periscope depth,” I re 
ported, “all tubes ready.” It 
had taken under twenty seconds. 
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“A Fritz, I think,” said 
the skipper, unbuttoning his 
oilskin. I gathered from this 
that we had run into a U-boat 
on passage, either going out to 
her patrol ground or returning 
to her base. There was no 
more popular or more difficult 
target. 

On reaching periscope depth 
I had reduced speed so that 
we could raise the periscope 
without leaving too big a 
‘feather.’ The skipper glanced 


at the speed indicator and 
ordered, ‘‘ Up periscope.” The 
after-periscope crept up. He 


swung it slowly round on to the 
bearing on which he had sighted 
the enemy. I watched the 
pale green spot of reflected 
daylight on his eye. He tensed. 
“HELL’S BELLS, a destroyer ! 
Take her down to a hundred 
feet!” 

The whirring of the hydro- 
plane wheels as dive helm was 
put on, and the increasing 
hum of the motors as they 
worked up speed, became the 
only sounds in the boat. I 
looked aft to the motor-room 
through the engine-room door 
and saw the sparks flying. 
“Blast them!” I thought. 
“They'll blow the fuses.’ 

I turned back to the depth- 
gauges. We increased slowly 
to full speed, taking an angle 
down of six degrees. Would 
she ever start down? We 
watched closely the depth- 
gauge needles. 30 ft.—35 ft. 
—40 ft. Ah! that’s better! 
60 ft.—80 ft. 

CrasH! A heavy shuddering 
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blow. We had hit the bottom 
at 92 ft. We eased to slow 
and kept the boat at about 
80 ft. 

The skipper whispered to 
me: “ A destroyer coming right 
at us. Ah! here she is!” 

We all heard her propellers 
now. <A rapid whurra, whurra, 
whurra. Louder, LoupER. She 
passed overhead. We breathed 
again. Then CrAsH! an in- 
describable concussion. A devas- 
tating noise—blackness—silence. 

Glass, flakes of paint, splinters 
of metal and wood shrapnelled 
through the boat. In the flashes 
of bursting lamps and blowing 
fuses I noticed everyone stand- 
ing very still. Many had their 
arms raised to protect their 
faces. 

I held on to the steering 
pedestal waiting for the rush 
of water I expected. We were 
in darkness. 

“Full speed!” ordered the 
skipper quietly ; ‘“ don’t let her 
come up. Steer 180°.” 

I switched on the emergency 
hand-lamps on the depth- 
gauges. Both showed zero! 

Gop! We had been blown 
to the surface. What would 
it be? Ramming or blown to 
hell by gunfire ! 

A heavy bump reassured 
us. We were still on the 
bottom. 

CRASH ! Another depth- 
charge nearer than the last. 
It was like a physical blow 
and left one shaken and gasping. 

The Sperry compass bell 
began to ring like an impatient 
telephone. 
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A north-country voice came 
out of the darkness, ‘“ Eeh, 
give b—— bag o’ nuts, he’s 
roong bloody bell!” 

A resonant clang outside the 
hull! ‘“ There goes the gun,’ 
I thought. 

In the faint light I looked 
around me. Tiny was standing 
close by, his forehead streaming 
with blood. I could not help 
smiling. He was wearing the 
hydrophones, and in his hands 
were a watch and notebook. 
He had been logging the times 
of the depth-charges ! 

Earphones for a noise like 
the crack of doom. Poor 
Tiny, he was deaf for many 
days. 

I switched on the deep-water 
gauge, which luckily had been 
off during the attack. We 
had kept our depth pretty 
well and were about 85 ft. 

Warning the cox’n and 2nd 
eox’n to keep her level at 
that depth, I went round the 
boat with a torch. 

Broken glass and crockery 
lay about, water squirted into 
the boat here and there. The 
smell of burnt paint, varnish, 
and rubber cloaked the faint 
odour of chlorine gas that 
was rising from the battery 
tanks. 

No vital damage here, but 
I would have a better look 
later. 

Bumping along the bottom, 
altering our course and speed 
from time to time, we held 
on for half an hour. Nothing 
more could be heard of our 
playmate. 
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We eased down to slow and 


came up to 60 ft. to take 
stock. Only then did I re. 
member. ‘ Hell, what about 
the blasted mines!’ I asked 
the skipper. 

He grinned. ‘And what 
about the tish?” I had for. 
gotten that since the torpedo 
tubes were at the ‘ready’ the 
warheads were open to the sea 
and the explosions. I could 
not examine the mines because 
they were outside the boat, but 
the torpedoes we drew back 
from the tubes. By some fluke 
they appeared undamaged. [ 
had expected at least one to 
have jumped the ‘stop’ and 
fired itself. A thorough ex- 
amination proved all was well. 
The tubes themselves were 
full of sand and seaweed, 
and all the safety interlocking 
gear was bent and broken. 
This had been caused by the 
crushing of the hull. Every 
glass and gauge in the boat 
was shattered, but luckily our 
spare bulbs (well packed) were 
intact. The fore and engine- 
room hatches were both leaking. 
Later we discovered that the 
upper engine-room hatch had 
been blown off its hinges. 

The hull was more or less 
watertight and the torpedoes 
efficient. We could go on. 

We were of the opinion that 
the explosions had detonated 
the mines in the ‘ safe position,’ 
and therefore the mines were 
now useless. We could not be 
certain, however, so the skipper 
decided to go on and lay them 


anyway. 
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The boat was brought up 
to periscope depth very cau- 
tiously. The skipper had a 
quick all-round look, then 
swept round slowly and care- 
fully. 

“Still a bit thick, No. 1,” 
he said, ‘* but nothing in sight. 
Anything on the _ hydro- 
phones ? ” 

“ Nothing but our own pro- 
peller noises,” was the answer. 

“Stand-by to surface!” 

The captain went into the 
conning-tower ready to open 
the upper hatch, one engine 
was clutched up ready to go 
ahead directly the hatch was 
opened. All hands were at 
diving stations. 

Everyone realised that in 
this low visibility we might 
easily bump into the enemy 
again as we surfaced. So much 
was apparent in the faces of 
the crew. 

“ Surface ! ” 

Air was turned on to the 
diving tanks. The hissing of 
high pressure air and the gurg- 
ling water noises heralded our 
return to the daylight. 

The sudden easing of pressure 
on our ear-drums told us the 
upper hatch was open. The 
Diesel engine, popping and 
coughing, roared to full-blooded 
life. The rapid drum - beats 
of the low pressure blowers 
added to the universal din. 

But through it all we waited 
nervously for the diving signal 
—that shattering Klaxon. 

Instead came the bubbling 
of a draining voice-pipe and 
the skipper’s voice: ‘‘ Open 
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up and go ahead on both 
engines ! ”” 

Soon the heavy stamping 
vibrations of both engines and 
the order, “ Watch diving 
stations.”” This was our ‘all 
clear.’ 

We settled down again to 
our several relaxations and 
occupations. There was con- 
siderable speculation about the 
size and proximity of the depth 
charges. 

When I went on the bridge 
again darkness had fallen. We 
were bucking a heavy north- 
easterly swell, but it had cleared 
considerably. Nothing had been 
sighted in the previous hours, 
nor did we expect to sight 
anything till our landfall. 

Towards the end of my watch 
a faint light appeared suddenly 
fine on the starboard bow. 
No, I had imagined it. My 
eyes strained through the dark- 
ness. Again I saw it; this 
time my hand reached for the 
alarm push. I counted off 
the seconds. If it were Cocks- 
dorf it would show now. Flash ! 
Thank God, our landfall. Good 
old Cocksdorf. 

Relieved, I called the skipper 
and navigator. 

“There you are,” I said; 
“we've hit it bang on the 
nose.” 

Up to them now to find 
our mining ground ; I left them 
to it and went below. I made 
some cocoa and settled in a 
chair. I felt restless — these 
depth-charges had been rather 
a shake—and I went aft to the 
engine-room door to smoke a 

20C 
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cigarette. I stood in the strong 
current of air being sucked by 
the Diesels. The smoke from 
my cigarette streamed out 
horizontally. 

Soon, however, the bobbing 
valves with their ceaseless clip- 
perty-clop turned my thoughts 
to sleep. I returned to my 
bunk, but for once I could not 
sleep. I dozed. 

The Klaxon! I sprang up 
in my bunk knocking my head 
on the hull, but it was only 
some clumsy clown who had 
kicked a mess kettle. I dozed 
off again. 

The rapidly dying vibrations 
of the engines found me fully 
awake. Were we going to the 
bottom for the rest of the 
night, or had we reached our 
mining ground? Then the 
splash and gurgle of water 
noises told my trained ear 
that we were stopped on the 
surface in calm water. 

A messenger knocked on the 
side of my bunk. ‘ The captain 
wants to see you on the bridge, 
sir.’’ 

As I pushed my head through 
the upper conning-tower hatch 
a blaze of light slapped me in 
the face. 

‘What the hell? <A search- 
light?” The beam swung 
away. 

The skipper and pilot did 
not look very happy. 

‘“‘We’re aground,” said the 
former rather casually, “ right 
under this bloody light.’ 

The beam swung on again. 
It was our old friend, Cocks- 
dorf. 





[Nov. 
We had run on a spit close 


inshore. I heard how we had 
crept in slowly, sounding ag 
we came. But the ever. 
changing sands on this shallow 
low-lying coast had beaten us, 

“Blow and pump out all 
internal and external tanks,” 
ordered the skipper. ‘‘ We must 
be plainly visible, and unless 
we get off at once we can 
expect a covey of Hun 
destroyers to make sure we 
stay here. Have the gun 
manned, and let me know when 
you’ve got the tanks empty.” 

I went below, followed by 
the pilot. The gun’s crew and 
a Lewis-gun’s crew were sent 
up. I rather think they hoped 
@ Hun would happen along. 

With the pumping and blow- 
ing under way I approached 
the pilot, who was again work- 
ing out his tides. 

“Look here, Tiny,’ I said, 
“if we have to walk for it 
we had better be shipwrecked 
Norwegian sailors. How much 
money have you got?” 

“Oh, no, you don’t, No. 1,” 
grinned Tiny, ‘not a ruddy 
cent for you even if I have 
to push the boat off.’’ 

In a quarter of an hour I 
was able to report the tanks 
empty. We went full speed 
astern on the motors. The boat 
did not budge. However, we 
continued at full speed hoping 
to wash away the sand under- 
neath the keel. This eventually 
worked, and to our great relief 
we slid slowly off into deeper 
water. We had been ashore 


thirty-five minutes, 
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The guns’ crews were sent 
below and the tanks flooded 
til we were once more in 
diving trim. We made carefully 
for our objective, sounding as 
we went along. 

At last! ‘Stand-by to lay 
mines!’’ The order came down 
the voice-pipe. Since it was 
dark we were going to lay 
the mines from the surface. 

With a stop-watch in my 
hand I stood where I could 
see the releasing pin of every 
mine. 

“Let go No. 1 port! Let 
go No. 10 starboard !”’ 

There was no mistaking the 
grinding, scraping noise as each 
mine slid from its tube. The 
reports, ‘‘ No. 1 gone; No. 10 
starboard gone,” were hardly 
necessary. The ‘feeler’ pins, 
which could only be inserted 
when the mine had gone, were 
screwed hard home. 

Our speed through the water 
and the interval of laying spaced 
the mines apart the required 
distance, and in this case we 
were laying a single line of 
twenty. 

We had come to our last 
mine, only to discover it would 
not go. The depth-charging 
had slightly warped the tube. 

As we were laying from the 
surface we could get at the 
mine. We went on deck and 
climbed down on to the saddle 
tank. The mines for reasons 
of safety were laid upside 
down. 

I got the heaviest member 
of the crew to jump up and 
down on the base of the mine 
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while we levered away with a 
hand -spike. It went very 
suddenly with a grinding and 
splash. So did our heaviest 
member. When we had finished 
laughing we hauled him in. 

Course was now laid for 
home. Our job was done. It 
only remained now to get 
safely back to harbour. 
Strangely, this was a part we 
never looked forward to. 
Coming back across the North 
Sea after a long patrol or un- 
pleasant trip, one’s thoughts 
concentrated on a cocktail and 
a hot bath. But these thoughts 
would always be disturbed by 
another —the chance of en- 
countering the Harwich Striking 
Force. 

To them a submarine was 
as a red rag to a bull—attack 
first, find out if it was friend 
or foe later! Many a sub- 
marine could show traces of 
such a meeting. East of two 
degrees east, a Harwich sub- 
marine was considered to be 
in enemy waters, but it was 
definitely west of this line 
that we did not like to be, 
particularly on our homeward 
run. We were not allowed 
to use our wireless for so un- 
important a signal as reporting 
our time of arrival, thus our 
return was unheralded and 
sometimes unknown to our 
destroyers. 

However, on the run back 
there were no alarms. In the 
dawn we were expecting to 
make our landfall off Orford- 
ness. Once again I was on 
watch. 
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Nearly home! But the look- 
out and I were keeping a 
very wary eye open, around 
and overhead. (A f+¥v months 
later C25 was sho. to pieces 
in this very spot by German 
aircraft.) I swung my binoc- 
ulars round the horizon for 
the umpteenth time. Swung 
past, then back again. Surely 
that was something. I lowered 
the glasses and strained my 
eyes. 

Yes — something—a bow 
wave, and faintly behind it 
a shadow. Blast! a destroyer. 
In this position she must be 
British. No good diving. If 
we did we should be treated 
certainly and rightly as hostile. 
The only thing to do was to 
try and make our identity 
known. 

I snatched up the Aldis 
lamp, and glancing at the 
‘Challenge’ board to refresh 
my memory (the challenge and 
answer were changed daily), 
I cracked off the challenge. 
Again I passed it. 

This time it was answered— 
by the flash of the destroyer’s 
fo’e’sle gun. A column of 
water rose almost silently along- 
side and was followed by the 
boom of the gun. The destroyer 
was racing towards us. I took 
off my cap and waved it fran- 
tically, pointing to our some- 
what dirty and very tattered 
ensign. 

Another column of water rose 
majestically in the air, this 
time astern. By now the cap- 
tain and signalman were on 
the bridge. The skipper swore. 
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“These b—— are crazy, 
Would a U-boat stay on the 
surface and use a lamp? [| 
wonder they don’t shoot us 
up in harbour.” 

At last the destroyer came 
to her senses. The range was 
now close enough for her to 
read the large H 46 painted on 
our bridge screen. For the 
first time she replied to our 
signals, not the answer to the 
challenge, but “ Sorry, chaps.” 

My skipper’s answer, though 
signalled, was never logged. 
It would have burnt paper. 
As she closed us we could 
see the destroyer’s deck crowded 
with her ship’s company. They 
laughed and waved. “ Hell of 
@ joke,’ I thought, but waved 
back. My skipper, apparently 
agreeing with me that we had 
had enough for one _ trip, 
signalled, ‘“‘ Escort me to end 
of swept channel.’ 

Shortly we made the coast 
and proceeded down the swept 
channel to Harwich. Going 
up harbour we were chatting 
cheerfully on the bridge. The 
sun was shining and all the 
excitements and worries of the 
trip forgotten. The pilot 
suddenly turned to me. “ Do 
you remember the dream I 
mentioned to you when we 
were leaving?” he said. ‘‘ Well, 
I dreamt we were depth-charged 
and scuppered. It was our 
thirteenth trip! That’s why 
I didn’t tell you before.” 

We secured outside the trot 
alongside the depot ship, to 
the usual accompaniment of 
ribald remarks from the next 
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patrol submarine about the 
shortness of our trip. 

Our long-awaited cocktails 
tasted all the better when 
we heard our damage would 
necessitate a month’s refit at 
Portsmouth. 


Some days later we were 
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drinking the health of a 
destroyer captain. He had 
earned a decoration for sinking 
a U-boat by depth-charge attack. 
A few questions about time 
and place proved we had been 
his U-boat. 

We drank to the Harwich 
Striking Force ! 


Il. FISHCAKES. 


BY J. P. NICHOLS. 


As an R.N.V.R. Doctor on 
a modern cruiser I am tolerated 
in many places where the pukka 
Naval Doctor hesitates to tread. 
One of the places is the sea- 
men’s galley. I have often 
rolled into the galley to look 
at the perspiring cooks slopping 
dishes to and fro and singing 
out strange cries, such as: 
“In Rake!” “ Out Bake!” 

I was in the galley on the 
morning of the case of the 
uncooked fishcakes. While I 
was watching the cockroaches 
taking their morning walk, the 
‘loud voice’ in the person of 
Able Seaman Bissett arrived. 

“T want to see the Chief 
Cook!” he shouted, rather un- 
necessarily, I thought, seeing 
that he was about two feet 
from and directly facing that 
harassed individual. 

“* What’s up ? ”’ said the Chief 
of all the Cooks. 

Bissett spluttered: ‘‘ What’s 
up! What’s up! Thirty-two 
good sailors ’ave gotter go 
without breakfast because the 


fishcakes our mess put up ain’t 
cooked. That’s what’s up.” 

“ Ain’t cooked?” said the 
Chief, scratching his head. 

‘“‘ Yes,’’ said Bissett, waving 
his arms, “ they ain’t cooked, 
after being in the galley all 
the blinking night, with ’arf 
a pound of lard an’ all, and us 
scrubbing the upper deck since 
’arf-past five this morning. It’s 
not right !’’ he shouted. ‘ Not 
right !” 

“Well, what yer goin’ ter 
do about it?” said the Ohief 
Cook, wiping his hands on his 
apron. 

“T tell yer what I’m going 
to do,’”’ replied Bissett. ‘“ I’m 
going ter take ’em all on the 
quarter-deck, and the Duty 
Cook’s Mate too.”’ 

‘“ Ho!” said the Chief, and 
left the galley via the preparing 
room. 

Feeling that the field of 
action was now shifting, I 
wandered out of the galley 
and made my way aft to the 
quarter-deck. As I arrived, 
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the Quartermaster was using 
the ship’s loudspeaker. 

“‘ The following ratings muster 
on the quarter-deck: Master- 
at- Arms, Chief Cook Riley, 
Cook’s Mate Pilbeam, Able 
Seaman Bissett, and Ordinary 
Seaman Crowley.” 

In due course the principals 
arrived: first, Bissett with the 
dishes of fishcakes, then the 
Cook’s Mate looking worried 
and hot, and then the Chief 
Cook looking hot and worried. 
They stood in a rough line 
facing inboard, while a Corporal 
of Marines wrote their names 
on a pad, and the M.A.A. dashed 
round the ship looking for the 
Officer of the Watch. The 
Officer of the Watch was found 
and led to the quarter-deck, 
where the M.A.A. called all 
the principals to attention and 
saluted. This motion was a 
trifle marred by Bissett, who, 
deciding that he could not 
stand to attention properly 
while holding a dish of fisheakes, 
quickly dumped them down 
on deck, promptly being told 
by the Corporal of the Gangway 
to “‘ pick ’em up orf the deck.” 
This he did. 

The M.A.A. saluted again and 
said: ‘This man, sir, Able 
Seaman Bissett, is caterer of 
No. 12 mess, and alleges that 
his men put sixty-four fishcakes 
up the galley last night at 
8 P.M., and that the Duty 
Cook’s Mate failed to cook the 
same in the proper manner.”’ 

The 0.0.W. looked at Bissett 
and asked: ‘Is that so, 
Bissett ? ”’ 
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“ Yes, sir, I see the cook of 
the mess bring the wads, I 
mean the fishcakes, down from 
the galley and they were not 
cooked, and looked as if they 
’ad only bin put in the oven 
and then pulled out again.” 

The 0.0.W. again spoke, 
marking his words with gentle 
movements of his clubbed tele- 
scope. ‘Did you take these 
fisheakes back to the galley ?” 

“Yes, I did,” said Bissett, 
“and I told the Chief Cook 
I wanted to ’ave the Cook’s 
Mate on the Q.D. for inquiry.” 

“H’m,” said the Officer. 
“You wanted to know why 
they were improperly cooked ? ” 

“Yes, sir.’ 

‘*Where’s the Duty Cook’s 
Mate ?”’ said the O.0.W., and 
the individual named stepped 
forward and was promptly told 
to “step back and stand to 
attention, putchercaponstraight, 
and look at the Officer of the 
Watch,” by the M.A.A. 

“You are the Duty Cook’s 
Mate?” said the O0.0.W., as 
if he expected an instant denial. 
The Cook’s Mate answered, 
‘Yessir ! ” 

‘What do you know about 
this affair? ’’ came the next 
question. 

“Well, sir,’ started off the 
Cook’s Mate, “I was very 
busy this morning with about 
four ’undred eggs to fry, and 
about sixty pairs of kippers, 
a lot of liver and bacon, and 
several messes was on bloaters, 
ari I put the fishcakes in the 
oven a bit late like, so when 
the bloke, I mean rating, come 
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for ’em they weren’t exactly 
cooked right through, but I 
’ad to let ’°em go down because 
the seamen’s breakfast was a 
bit early, and I ’ad a lot more 
to do, and I thought they’d 
be all right.” 

The O.0.W. thrust his tele- 
scope forward. “ You admit 
that you forgot to put the 
fisheakes in the oven until 


‘late, and then you had to 


take them out before they 
were cooked ? ”’ 

“ Yessir,’”’ replied the Cook’s 
Mate. “I couldn’t do any- 
thing else.” 

‘“ What do you know about 
this, Chief Cook?” asked the 
0.0.W. 

“ Well, sir, the first I heard 
was a big Able Seaman come 
roaring into the galley, shout- 
ing, ‘ Where’s the Chief Cook, 
I want to see the Chief Cook,’ 
and I thought from his manner 
that he was about to offer me 
violence.”’ 

“When you confronted him, 
did he address you respect- 
fully ? ” 

The Chief of all the Cooks 
pondered this, and _ replied, 
“Yes, sir.” 

“Did you offer to receive 
the food back into the galley 
and continue with the cook- 
ing?” 

“No, sir, I didn’t, because 
this Able Seaman wanted to 
take the Cook’s Mate on the 
Q.D. and use the fishcakes for 
evidence.” 

The telescope described an 
are. ‘ Are those the fish- 
cakes ? ’? queried the O.0.W., 
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not to be fooled by appear- 
ances. 

The Cook’s Mate, Bissett, 
and the Chief Cook replied 
together, ‘‘ Yes,” Bissett adding 
sotto voce, *“* and they’re getting 
ruddy ’eavy too.” 

The 0.0.W. bent over and 
surveyed the dishful of pale 
grey articles, looking for all 
the world like damp _ three- 
pounder gun wads. To the 
world at large the O.O.W. 
said, ‘‘ Break one in half.’ 

This was done a little shame- 
facedly by the Cook’s Mate, 
who then wiped his hands on 
his apron. 

‘“‘ Anything more ? ”’ said the 
Officer. 

‘“‘ Yessir,’”’ said Bissett, ‘ this 
cook,” and the wealth of scorn 
he got into the word ‘ cook’ 
would have made Mrs Beeton 
blush, “has admitted that he 
put the fishcakes in the oven.” 

“Yes?” said the 0.0.W., 
sloping arms with the telescope. 

‘‘ Well!” burst out the A.B., 
“the way to cook fishcakes is 
to fry them in lard, and that’s 
why we put ’arf a pound of 
lard up the galley with them.” 

“Did you hear that, Chief 
Cook ? ” 

“Yes, sir,” said the Chief 
Cook, feeling that his culinary 
knowledge was being questioned. 
“You can either fry or bake 
fishcakes. It makes no 
difference.” 

‘“‘ Well, obviously,” said the 
0.0.W., ‘these have been 
neither baked nor fried.” With 
the delivery of this piece of 
sound judgment he dropped 
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the telescope to his side 
and drawled, ‘‘ Commander’s 
Report.”’ 

The M.A.A., who during the 
foregoing had been bursting 
to say something, now said: 
“ C.R., left turn, double march.” 

The Corporal of the Gangway 
now dashed up and impounded 
the fisheakes in the Police 
Office, lest a wily crook cook 
should cook them and the 
evidence. Since the quarter- 
deck was now clear, I went 
below to breakfast, promising 
myself that I would follow 
this case, if needs be, to the 
Admiralty High Court. At 
half- past eight I lined up 
behind the Commander’s table 
and waited while several days’ 
leave was granted to various 
sailors, and while leave was 
stopped for others. Then the 
big case came on. 

“Shun! Off caps! Cook’s 
Mate Pilbeam was negligent 
in performing his duty as Duty 
Cook’s Mate, in that he did 
fail to cook the breakfast of 
No. 12 mess, namely sixty-four 
fisheakes.”’ 

The Commander coughed be- 
hind his hand and opened the 
ball. ‘‘ What is a fishcake ? ” 
came the quiet question. 

Everybody looked guilty at 
once. 

“¢ Well, Chief Cook, you heard 
me, did you not? What is a 
fisheake ? ’’ said the Commander 
again. 

The Chief Cook stuttered : 
“Tt’s a—it’s a—er—er—vwell, 
sir, it’s a mixture of tinned 
salmon and boiled potatoes and 
—er—breadcrumbs.”’ 
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“So it’s a mixture of tinned 
salmon, breadcrumbs, and boiled 
potatoes, is it ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Yes, sir,” replied the Chief 
Cook. 

“‘ Bissett,’’ said the Com- 
mander, “I understand that 
you are complaining that the 
fishcakes were not cooked. Is 
that so? ”’ 

“¢ Yessir,’”’ replied Bissett. 

“You have heard the Chief 
Cook’s statement that a fishcake 
consists of boiled potatoes, 


tinned salmon, and _ bread- 
crumbs. Do you agree?” 
‘¢ Yessir.”’ 


“Well, how in the world 
do you have the brass-mounted 
effrontery to stand there and 
say that your breakfast was 
not cooked? Is not bread 
cooked dough ? ” 

“¢ Yessir.” 

“Isn’t salmon cooked before 
it is tinned ? ” 

‘¢ 'Yessir.”’ 

“ And is not boiling a method 
of cooking potatoes ? ”’ 

‘ Yessir.” 

The Commander’s face red- 
dened as he exploded: ‘ Then 
why in the name of all that’s 
washable do you come up here 
saying that your breakfast is 
raw when it’s cooked, eh? 
Answer me that!” 

“‘Er—I don’t know, sir.” 

‘You don’t know! Then 
I'll tell you. You have brought 
@ frivolous charge against a 
hardworking individual, and 
wasted the time of your Com- 
mander, the Officer of the 
Watch, Master-at-Arms, and 
God knows how many others. 
Fourteen days No. 11 for bring- 
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ing a frivolous complaint, and 
don’t let it happen again.” 

“Fourteen days No. 11,” 
repeated the M.A.A. “ On caps, 
about turn, double march. Fall 
out the witnesses.” 

Bissett wandered  for’ard 
wondering how to explain to 
his breakfastless messmates how 
his clear case against Cookie 
had gone by the board. Crowley 
meekly followed with the fish- 
cakes. I strolled into my cabin 
thinking over this veritable 
judgment of Solomon. 

At dinner that night I 
broached the subject with the 
Commander. ‘ Well, Doctor,” 
he said, “ the Cook’s staff are 
the hardest-worked people in 
the ship, and a little slip like 
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that is bound to happen once 
in a while. If I had given the 
Cook’s Mate No. 11 he would 
have worked in the galley 
under a sympathetic Chief Cook, 
which would have meant 
nothing at all gained. The Sea- 
man, on the other hand, had 
little cause for complaint, but 
instead of letting the cooks 
carry on with cooking the fish- 
cakes, preferred to be vindictive, 
and attempted to get the Cook’s 
Mate in trouble. Now for 
fourteen days he will have to 
do two hours’ extra work each 
evening, and this will have 
the effect of making the brass- 
work shine, in addition to the 
discouraging of frivolous com- 
plaints.” 
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TRACKING. 


BY MACHAN. 


Wuat is the magnet which 
draws us in great numbers to 
Wembley, to Wimbledon, or 
to the Oval? Is it the prospect 
of seeing a closely contested 
game? Is it the opportunity 
of encouraging our own county 
or national favourites? Per- 
haps a little of both; but I 
am convinced that the main 
attraction, which causes us to 
make long journeys and to 
stand for hours in uncomfort- 
able queues, is that of watching 
perfection of skill and training 
—the artist at his own trade. 

This desire to see perfection 
is not confined to the realm of 
games alone. It embraces any 
activity where skill unattain- 
able by the ordinary man may 
be displayed. I count myself 
lucky, therefore, that I have 
recently had an opportunity to 
watch an exhibition of un- 
rivalled skill in an important 
branch of shikar—tracking. 

Tracking is a fascinating and 
most difficult art, demanding 
keen eyesight, acute powers 
of observation and deduction, 
and profound knowledge of 
the footprints and _ habits 
of animals. It is one at 
which few Indian shikaris and 
still fewer Europeans excel. 
Shikaris can follow tracks and 
draw deductions therefrom only 
so long as the marks are 
reasonably visible and clear. 
I have tracked with them for 


miles. They have invariably 
taken the lead and I have been 
compelled to follow in their 
wake; but I have always seen, 
belatedly, the guiding marks, 
and when I have been able to 
see no more the shikaris, too, 
have been forced to own defeat, 
I have read of the Bushmen 
trackers of Africa and of the 
Sholagas of South India, who 
can follow a stale trail over 
dry rock, but until recently I 
have had no chance to observe 
such skill. 

A short while ago, however, 
I found myself with a few 
weeks’ leave in hand, and 
motored with my wife and 
daughter to a jungle not far 
from Mysore in South India. 
My primary object was to shoot 
a bison—an animal which I had 
never previously encountered. 
Secondly, I wished to shoot 
a tiger. I have shot many 
before, but no two tigers act 
alike, and there is something in 
tiger shooting that never palls. 

On arrival in my block I 
engaged three men as assistants. 
Two of them, Jeddiar and Pala, 
I found to my joy to be 
Sholagas. The third, Seera, 
was @ local Hindu whose class 
I did not discover. They all 
seemed keen and _ intelligent, 
and I detailed Pala to hunt 
for bison tracks, and Jeddiar 
and the local man to tie up for 
tigers under my supervision. 
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Intercommunication was the 
difficulty. My Afridi orderly, 
Lalak, and I could muster 
four languages between us— 
Urdu, Pushtu, Punjabi, and, of 
course, English. The three 
assistants, not to be outdone, 
could talk four languages in 
their turn—Tamil, Malayalam, 
Canarese, and Telugu. With 
all these languages at our com- 
mand we could not exchange 
one word. Jeddiar was the 
easiest to understand; for he 
possessed a strong dramatic 
instinct, and could accompany 
his unintelligible chatter with 
acting which—sometimes—con- 
veyed its true meaning. The 
difficulty was solved by Lach- 
man, our cook. I had had 
some trouble in persuading him 
to accompany us on our shoot. 
He had never been in the jungle 
before, and evidently imagined 
it to be a fearsome place where 
tigers and panthers would in- 
vade his cookhouse. Shortly 
before our departure he had 
produced the inevitable tele- 
gram with which an Indian 
servant prefaces a request for 
leave. Opening it, I read: 
“ Mother utterly dangerous see 
face.” I condoled with him 
on this calamity and reminded 
him that she had become 
similarly afflicted the previous 
year. I assured him that I had 
no doubt about her recovery, 
and that the sight of his face 
in six months’ time—when he 
was next due for leave—would 
complete the cure. He said 
no more and proved the greatest 
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success in the jungle. In spite 
of a puny frame he was a 
sportsman at heart, and his 
greatest joy was to forsake the 
sordid dullness of his cook-house 
and accompany us on shikar. 
We found him to be a linguist 
of no mean order. In addition 
to Urdu and a smattering of 
English he could speak the 
four unknown dialects with 
equal facility, and could even 
switch off to others—Mahrathi 
and Gujerathi—if required. He 
used to parade with great pride 
each evening when I was giving 
the men their orders for next 
day. I would speak to each 
man in Urdu, and Lachman 
would translate into the suitable 
vernacular with effortless ease. 
Our first tiger kill occurred 
almost at once, and we set out 
to sit up over the remains of 
the buffalo calf. On arriving 
at the tie-up place we found 
that the tiger had broken the 
rope and dragged his victim 
away somewhere into the jungle. 
This was what I had intended, 
and I began to search for signs 
of the drag. There were none, 
so far as I could see, though I 
examined the ground slowly 
and methodically in every direc- 
tion. There were certainly no 
traces of blood, and no leaf 
or stone had been disturbed. 
Seera, and Lalak, whose eye- 
sight is extremely keen, joined 
me in my search, but without 
avail. Eventually I came to 
the conclusion that the boda? 
had not been killed at all, but 
had broken its rope and strayed 





1 Buffalo calf. 
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away. I had quite forgotten 
what I had read about the 
Sholagas’ extraordinary powers 
of tracking, and was on the 
point of giving up when I 
noticed Jeddiar standing some 
distance off with a smile of 
amusement on his face. I 
signalled to him to come and 
help. His response was im- 
mediate. He walked to the 
tree to which the boda had 
been tied, and without pausing 
even to examine the ground 
marched straight off into the 
jungle. We fell in behind him 
and followed. If he looked at 
the ground at all it must have 
been only a lightning glance, 
for his eyes seemed to be sweep- 
ing the jungle in every direction. 
He went steadily forward, and 
I forgot all about the tiger 
in watching his uncanny ex- 
hibition of skill. Our réles 
became reversed. It should 
have been his task to follow 
the track marks on the ground, 
while I watched the surrounding 
jungle in case the tiger came 
suddenly into view. As a 
matter of fact I could not take 
my eyes off the ground in my 
efforts to discover what was 
guiding him. It had long since 
been obvious to me that the 
tiger had carried and had not 
dragged its kill, and it was now 
a matter of detecting the marks 
made by its soft pads on iron- 
hard ground many hours before. 
I wished to learn something of 
this art, and stopped him several 
times to inquire, in dumb show, 
what was guiding him. With 
the same quiet smile he showed 
me sometimes a bent leaf, 
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sometimes a small fragment of 
shapped twig ; at other times a 
minute scratch which to him 
was proof positive but to me 
might have been caused by 
any small animal or bird. Qnly 
once did he overrun the trail, 
and then only by a few feet, 
He turned back, brushed us 
out of his path, and was off 
again at once in a fresh direc- 
tion. Another five minutes 
saw the end, and we came 
upon the remains of the boda 
lying in @ small grove of trees. 
It seemed an admirable place 
for a sit-up—dquiet, secluded, 
with several trees suitable for 
the erection of a machan. 
Further investigation, however, 
showed the presence of that 
bane of the sitter-up—red ants. 
To those who have not en- 
countered this particular pest 
I must explain that the red 
ant has a peculiar antipathy 
to the human body. It attacks 
at sight, bites with singular 
sharpness, and is an impossible 
companion in a tree for a wait 
of several hours’ duration. I 
was obliged to drag the re- 
mains of the boda some con- 
siderable distance to another 
tree, which, though free from 
ants, was unsuitable in that 
it lacked the leafy branches 
essential for concealment. There 
was nothing better at hand, 
and I duly took my seat. I 
did my best to conceal it by 
fixing leaves and branches all 
around, but the result was as 
might have been expected. The 
tiger returned about 6 P.M, 
spotted me at once in my 
artificial nest, and with a 
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‘whoof’ of contempt and dis- 
pleasure departed for good. A 
blank day, certainly, but not 
without its interest. I would 
have travelled many miles to 
watch Jeddiar’s display of 
tracking. 

The next day I had another 
kill from the same tiger, and 
the less said about it the better. 
The follow-up presented no 
difficulty, and at 3 p.m. I was 
ensconced in an _ excellent 
machan. The tiger returned 
after dark. It is necessary to 
give a tiger time to settle down 
before turning on an electric 
torch—otherwise he is apt to 
take fright and bolt. I knew 
this well, and waited till I 
heard the ‘lick’ ‘lick’ which 
indicated that he was licking 
the meat off the bones. I gaive 
him a full quarter of an hour 
and then turned on the torch. 
There was nothing on the kill, 
but there was a loud explosion 
from beneath me, and the tiger 
removed himself in haste. My 
ears had betrayed me. He had 
been sitting immediately below 
me, licking himself. In his 
hurried departure he blundered 
against a rock some distance 
down the nullah and took a 
patch of skin off his shoulder— 
my sole trophy of that night’s 
vigil. 

In the meanwhile, Pala had 
been searching for bison tracks. 
He returned with the news 
that he had found them close 
at hand, and suggested that 
I should go after the bison next 
morning. Lachman, who was 
as usual acting as interpreter, 
hinted strongly that my party 
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would be incomplete without 
him, but I could see no possible 
use for him in a hunt like 
this, and told him that his 
services would be better appre- 
ciated if he had a hot breakfast 
waiting for me on my return. 
Later, I was to regret that I 
had put my creature comforts 
before the interests of shikar. 
We started at dawn—Pala, 
Lalak, and I—in a thick mist 
which reduced visibility to ten 
yards or less. Pala picked 
up the tracks, which were 
easy to detect, very quickly, 
and we followed them at a 
steady pace. After a short 
distance I could see from Pala’s 
increasing caution that we were 
nearing our quarry, but I was 
not prepared for what followed. 
At one moment there was 
nothing before me but blank 
white mist; at the next, so 
near that I could almost touch 
it with a fishing-rod, an enor- 
mous black shape. Pala did 
not wait on the order of his 
going. He dropped to the 
ground, wriggled between my 
legs like an eel, and disappeared 
somewhere to the rear. Well, 
that was all right ; he had done 
his job and the rest was up 
to me. I crouched in the long 
grass staring at the bison, 
which, fortunately, was facing 
away from me and entirely 
unsuspicious of my presence, 
while I tried to ascertain if 
it were a bull or cow. I need 
hardly say that to shoot the 
latter is a crime of the first 
magnitude. The bison made 
no attempt to make my task 
easy for me; for the next 
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instant it gave a contented 
snort and lay down. I could 
now only see its back, and 
had I known anything about 
bison, would have recognised 
from the prominent dorsal 
ridge that it was a bull. I 
was @ novice at the game and 
completely at a loss. I could 
have put it up again by making 
a slight noise, but this seemed 
useless, because it would in- 
evitably vanish into the mist 
before I could get a shot. I 
turned round and led Lalak 
back along our trail until we 
were out of earshot, and asked 
him the momentous question. 
He replied that he had not 
the remotest idea, but what 
did it matter anyhow? It 
was a jolly fine animal, so 
why not shoot it first and 
find out afterwards? This was 
not much help, and I hurriedly 
delivered a short lecture—which 
left him quite unmoved—on 
the enormity of shooting a 
cow. We were getting no 
further in the matter till I 
suddenly thought of Pala. He 
would know for a certainty. 
We found him a few yards 
farther on, prudently occupy- 
ing the lower branch of a tree. 
Beckoning him down we asked 
his opinion. We asked it in 
every language we knew. We 
asked it in languages which 
we did not know we knew. 
Scraps of long-forgotten French 
and German returned to me, 
and I found myself beseech- 
ing him in many tongues 
to tell me if it were a bull 
or cow—a father or mother— 
a boy or girl. He grunted, 
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but otherwise the result wag 


nil. I redoubled my efforts, 
I rose to histrionic heights 
which I have never before 
attained, and gave a touching 
representation of a mother nurs- 
ing her only babe. He con- 
tinued to grunt, but no spark 
of intelligence lit his eye. 

At last, Lalak’s patience, 
never his strong point, gave 
way under the strain. 

‘* You impossible, insufferable 
imbecile !”’ he roared, squatting 
down and performing rapid 
milking motions above an im- 
aginary bucket. “Is it a 
whish-whish-whish ? ”’ 

“No!” ghrilled Pala in- 
dignantly. Light had dawned 
at last. 

“No!” rumbled the bull, 
aroused from slumber by this 
unseemly clamour. ‘ No, cer- 
tainly not.” And he departed, 
noisily but unseen, to regions 
unknown. 

We stared after him in silence. 
This was a moment too pregnant 
for speech, and, in any case, 
there was nothing more to 
say. Indeed, it seemed that 
we had already said too much. 
Something had gone very wrong 
with my shikar, and I had 
thrown away an exceptional 
chance of shooting a solitary 
bull. We continued sadly on 
our way. It was too early 
to return to breakfast and I 
thought that we might as well 
explore the neighbourhood for 
a sambhur or chital. By a 
further display of dramatic 
talent I managed to convey 
my meaning to Pala, who 
again took the lead. The sun 
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had not yet risen, but the 
mist was lifting, and visibility 
gradually improved. 

Half an hour later we topped 
a small rise, and in the valley 
below came on a herd of no 
less than fourteen bison. I 
crept slowly down the face 
of the hill until I was about 
fifty yards away, and then 
sat down to reconnoitre. The 
wind was in the right direction 
for me, and a bison’s eyesight 
and hearing are poor, so that 
I had every hope of remaining 
unobserved. I counted two 
herd bulls, big beasts but 
with small heads, eight cows, 
and four little calves. I had 
a licence to shoot one bison, 
and saw at once that none 
of these was a worthy trophy. 
The bulls were on the far side 
of the herd, and all were grazing 
with their heads turned away 
from me. The calves, lumber- 
ing, skittish little things, were 
playing and chasing each other 
as calves do all the world over. 
Now and then one would inter- 
Tupt its play to run to its 
mother for an early breakfast, 
and she would lick it with 
adoring pride. I sat like this 
for nearly half an hour, while 
the light grew gradually 
stronger, and at last the atten- 
tion of one of the cows was 
caught by the strange lump 
on the hillside. She stared 
at me without winking for 
five long minutes, and I stared 
back. She then advanced a 
few yards and stopped to stare 
again. The rest of the herd 
continued grazing and took no 
notice. She advanced by slow 
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degrees until she was within 
twenty yards of me. I do 
not think that even then she 
recognised me as a human 
being, but she sensed that 
something was wrong, and at 
last her nerve failed. She 
gave a loud whistling snort, 
wheeled round and galloped 
back to the herd. The rest 
was a thunder of galloping 
hoofs as they all dashed for 
safety, the calves developing 
a creditable turn of speed and 
evidently regarding it as a 
new and delightful game. I 
have seldom spent a more 
interesting half-hour, and my 
only regret was that I had not 
brought my camera with me. 

We returned to the camp, 
and I summoned Lachman (did 
I see a gleam of satisfaction 
in his eye?) and told him of 
my failure. I took care to 
learn from him at once the 
local words for ‘male’ and 
‘female,’ and instructed Pala 
to continue his search for tracks 
of a solitary bison bull. Young 
bulls remain with the herd. 
The old bull will join the herd 
for short periods during the 
breeding season and will then 
turn the youngsters out, but 
as a rule he keeps himself 
rigidly apart. 

Pala departed and was back 
again in two days’ time to 
report success. The tracks were 
about five miles distant from 
the camp, and he warned me 
that we should have to make 
an early start if we were to 
catch up with the bull by dawn. 
We started therefore at half- 
past three, in complete darkness. 
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I was lost in admiration at 
his sense of direction. He 
followed no path, but pursued 
an unerring course uphill and 
down, through streams, across 
nullahs, and through jungle 
so thick that we had difficulty 
in forcing a way. He was 
never at a loss for an instant, 
and at five o’clock halted for 
the first time. He intimated 
that we were getting nearer 
and that we must move with 
special caution. So far as 
I was concerned this meant 
that I must take extra care 
not to trip over some stone 
or bush ; easier said than done, 
since I could not see the ground. 
But I did my best, and shortly 
afterwards Pala suddenly 
changed his course. With 
his extraordinary eyesight he 
had picked up the tracks in 
the dark. He motioned to me 
to sit down, and we waited 
for the first glimmer of light. 
We then pushed on slowly, 
and it was evident that the 
bison was not far ahead. We 
came upon him standing on 
the hillside above us in short 
grass. I signalled to Pala to 
make a detour and come down 
on him from above, and we 
soon had him in full view. No 
doubt about it this time. A 
huge bull, jet black in colour, 
with dull yellow stockings, and 
forehead ashy grey. His horns 
were worn at the tips, but 
massive, with a big spread. 

I aimed for the heart, behind 
the shoulder, and fired. He 
staggered, then recovered and 
dashed off downhill at a gallop, 
displaying an activity astound- 


ing in so heavy an animal, 
We followed him at full speed, 
No need for a tracker at present, 
he had scoured deep grooves 
out of the hillside with his 
flying feet. At the bottom of 
the hill, however, he had entered 
a patch of high, dense grass, 
where his tracks were faint. I 
motioned to Pala to take the 
lead, but he hesitated for the 
first time, evidently with no 
liking for the task. I sym- 
pathised with him entirely. A 
wounded bison is a dangerous 
beast and has a well-known 
habit of circling back on his 
tracks to lie in wait for his 
pursuer, close to the trail. 
That should present little 
danger in reasonably open 
country, but in this long grass 
visibility was practically nil, 
and I had no certainty that I 
could stop a ton of moving 
matter at a range of a couple 
of yards. I decided, therefore, 
to give him ample time to 
stiffen, and, since the pursuit 
promised to be a long one, 
thought it best to return to 
camp and provision myself for 
the day. We retraced our 
steps, and on the way I had 
time to reflect on the failure 
of my shot. I was using a 
heavy ‘577 rifle, and at that 
range should have dropped him 
stone dead. It was not till 
later that I realised that I had 
miscalculated owing to the high 
dorsal ridge. The heart shot 
for tiger and other animals is 
through the shoulder, half-way 
up the body, but with bison 
allowance must be made for 
the extra ridge and aim taken 
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much lower—about one-third 
of the way up. My bullet 
had evidently passed between 
his heart and spine, but he was 
hard hit and there was hope 
that I would get him yet. 

I made a good breakfast and 
was ready to return by nine 
o’clock. My wife, who is fear- 
less with animals, announced 
her intention of accompanying 
me. Her plea was that she 
would never again have so good 
an opportunity of seeing a 
bison ; that if there were danger 
she wanted to be in it; that 
she had not come on this shoot 
to sit about in camp; that she 
would be able to carry the 
camera and food—in fact, her 
pleas were endless. She seemed 
prepared to continue indefi- 
nitely, and as time was fly- 
ing I accepted the inevitable. 
I managed, however, to exact 
from her one condition—that 
when we came up with the 
bison she should withdraw out 
of danger. 

We reached the edge of the 
long grass by eleven o’clock, 
and Pala cheerfully resumed 
the trail. We forced our way 
through the thick patch without 
seeing anything except a few 
spots of blood, and emerged 
into the more open country 
beyond. The bison had now 
recovered from his scare and 
had fallen to a walk. His 
tracks became increasingly diffi- 
cult to detect and the blood 
had apparently ceased to flow. 
Sometimes, on soft ground, I 
could see faint marks; at 
others, on stony or hard ground, 
I could see none. For one 
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long period of over two hours 
while we scaled and descended 
rocky hillsides there seemed to 
be nothing whatever to give a 
clue. But to Pala it was all an 
open book. He never faltered, 
but moved forward steadily 
with eyes fixed on the ground. 
Twice, when passing through 
dense jungle, we came on places 
where the bison had circled 
back on his tracks and lain in 
wait for us, and it was lucky, 
perhaps, that I had abandoned 
my headlong pursuit. From 
unmistakable signs it was 
evident that he had waited 
some time, and then had given 
us up and moved on. The 
shadows began to lengthen and 
we had now been several hours 
on the trail. I began to doubt 
whether we should ever catch 
up, but Pala, to whom each 
invisible mark told some story, 
was full of confidence. In 
some mysterious fashion he 
seemed to guess my doubts, and 
pointed ahead with an encour- 
aging grin. 

He had already given us 
a wonderful demonstration of 
tracking, but the culminating 
proof of his inecredile eye- 
sight was still to come. We 
reached a patch of red weed 
covering many acres. He 
plunged into it, and I noticed 
that at one point he paused 
for an instant and glanced 
at a particular spot on the 
ground. Nothing was visible, 
and I asked him in a whisper 
what he was looking at. For 
reply he pointed to the ground. 
My wife and Lalak joined me 
and we looked closely. We 
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could see nothing, and I 
repeated my question. He 
stooped down and picked a 
blade of the red weed. ‘ Do 
you see it now?” he asked. 
We examined it. ‘ Yes,” I 
replied, “‘I see it, and I see 
millions of its sisters and its 
cousins and its aunts, but it 
doesn’t tell me what I want 
to know.”%. He smiled pity- 
ingly and touched the red 
blade—and on the tip of his 
finger appeared a minute speck 
of blood. I did not bother him 
again after that, I merely ad- 
mired and wondered in silence. 

The end came unexpectedly. 
Pala suddenly whipped round 
and made a bolt to the rear. 
I grabbed him as he passed 
me, and held him while I 
looked ahead. Yes, there was 
the bison some fifty yards 
farther on, looking very sick. 
I managed to convey to Pala 
that he was now at liberty 
to leave the scene provided 
that he took my wife with 
him; and watched the two 
withdraw behind a big tree. 
I then crept forward with 
Lalak for a few yards and took 
a steady shot at the bison’s 
shoulder. It fell with a crash 
in long grass, and I hurriedly 
reloaded my right barrel. In 
another instant it was up again, 
and heading fast towards us. 
I fired again, and again it 
fell. The’ gallant _ beast 
scrambled up and charged for 
the second time, but my third 
shot brought it down for good. 
It still struggled, however, and 
I had to run in and fire twice 
more before all movement 
ceased. 


It was an immense beast, 
in fine condition, and evidently 
very old. I made a rough 
estimate of its height, which 
was over six feet. Its weight 
was impossible to compute, 
but must have exceeded a ton. 
Its horns were as long and as 
massive a8 I had judged them 
to be that morning. Alto- 
gether I had reason to be well 
pleased with my day’s shikar 
and with my trophy. 

There was nothing more to 
be done that day, so we made 
for camp, ten miles away. 
Darkness came down at once, 
and we should have fared ill 
but for Pala. We had no 
idea where we were, but it 
was child’s play to him, and 
he led us home by many a 
short-cut which saved us weary 
miles. We had had a long 
and tiring day, and heaved a 
sigh of relief when at last we 
saw the lights of the camp. 

We were somewhere east of 
Suez and had certainly raised 
that thirst which Kipling men- 
tions—in fact, it seemed that 
no amount of liquid could 
assuage it. I drank glass after 
glass and retired to bed with 
a bottle of water by my bed- 
side. It was soon empty, and 
in the middle of the night I 
woke up and craved for more. 
This necessitated a visit to 
a little stream that flowed 
in front of our tents. It came 
down, icy cold, from the hills, 
and as water became un- 
pleasantly warm in our tents 
my wife used to boil our reserve 
supply and store it in bottles 
in the stream. It was only 


a foot deep and half a dozen 
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feet across, but a few yards 
farther down, opposite the cook- 
house, it spread into a consider- 
able pool. This was Lachman’s 
own particular domain where 
he washed up and did most 
of the dirty work. It was 
covered with fat and grease, 
and we left it severely alone. 
The bottles were stored in a 
deghchi, and I stooped down 
to pick one out. I was clumsy, 
however, and it floated slowly 
down-stream. I pursued it, 
making occasional grabs as it 
neared my bank, and then 
jumped across as it seemed to 
hug the farther side. It reached 
the pool, and as I made another 
lunge my wife appeared in the 
door of her tent. To my utter 
astonishment she ran rapidly 
across the intervening space 
and plunged headlong into the 
water. I could only imagine 
that the excitement and fatigue 
of the day had been too much 
for her and that she was suffer- 
ing from nightmare. I waded 
in and pulled her out at once. 
She was gasping from the shock 
of the icy water and was quite 
the most deplorable object I 
have ever beheld. Her hair 
was matted with grease, 
decorated § profusely with 
feathers, scraps of potato peel, 
onion skin, and other delicacies, 
and I was obliged to strip 
and scrape her from head to 
foot before all the fat could 
be removed. When I asked 
her what had induced her to 
behave in such an extraordinary 
manner she explained that she, 
like me, had been aroused by 
thirst. She had come out of 
her tent and had seen me, 
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as she imagined, in the grip of 
some mysterious assailant. She 
had seen me struggle with it, 
break away, jump across the 
stream, crouch and come to 
grips again. Determined to 
save me she had rushed to 
the rescue and had forgotten 
the existence of the pool. The 
rest I had seen for myself. 

Such courage and devotion 
were beyond praise, and I 
gave every consolation and help. 
I was handicapped, however, 
by inability to keep a straight 
face while looking at her, and 
much of my sympathy was 
directed over my shoulder. Per- 
haps it was tactless, but it was 
with the best intentions that I 
asked if she were still thirsty 
and if I should bring her some 
more water from the stream. 
The withering look I received 
in reply convinced me that 
bed was the best place. 

Next morning I set out with 
Pala, Lachman, and Lalak to 
secure the bison’s head. Before 
doing so I tried to get extra 
assistance, but without success. 
IT had no spare men in my camp, 
and obviously many hands 
would be required to move 
that mighty bulk. Pala, how- 
ever, was reassuring. He 
asserted confidently that I 
would find many helpers on 
the spot. As the bison was 
lying in secluded jungle many 
miles from any village this 
was incomprehensible to me, 
and I asked him where they 
would come from and how 
they knew they would be 
required. In reply he waved 
vaguely in every direction of 
the compass and murmured: 
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“They will come.” By this 
time I was prepared to accept 
any statement from him, how- 
ever improbable, as _ correct, 
and started without further 
delay. On arrival at the spot 
where the bison was lying I 
found that a small camp had 
sprung up. Fires were burn- 
ing, food was being cooked, 
and some twenty or thirty 
men and women were obvi- 
ously awaiting me. In the 
course of the next half-hour 
further parties arrived until 
about fifty people, of all ages 
and sexes, had assembled. I 
asked who they were, and was 
told that they were low class 
Hindus — untouchables — who 
had gathered to feed on the 
carcase. No one seemed to 
know where they had come 
from or how they knew that 
a feast was waiting. They were 
just human vultures, ready to 
drop down from miles around 
on sight of a kill. However, 
they were very useful to me, 
and I promised them all the 
meat they wanted if they would 
help me to secure the head. 
A number of men stepped 
forward at once, and we set to 
work. We first of all skinned 
the head, neck, and upper 
chest, which took a consider- 
able time, for the skin in 
places was more than an inch 
thick. It was necessary also 
to turn the bison over to get 
at his other side, and this was 
done by means of long poles 
which the men cut and used 
as levers. The loose skin was 
then rolled forward over the 
mask, and the head chopped 
off. It was wrapped in leaves, 


bound on a framework of crossed 
poles, and six men staggered 
off with their heavy burden 
to my camp. I did not wait 
to see the remainder begin 
their feast, but asked Pala 
how long it would last. He 
seemed surprised at such a 
question. ‘‘So long as there 
is a scrap of meat left on the 
bones,”’ he replied. 

“ And how long will that 
be?” 

He looked at the vast bulk 
of the bison and made a rapid 
calculation. “I should think 
they would be finished by to- 
morrow afternoon.” 


The vitality of wild animals 
is truly extraordinary. There 
is at least one authentic case 
on record of a tiger, with heart 
blown to pieces by a bullet 
from a heavy °470 rifle, charging 
determinedly for over a hundred 
yards—not a blind rush by any 
means, but one which meant 
business all the way. I was 
shortly to observe the vitality 
of a much smaller and weaker 
animal. I was out one morn- 
ing with Jeddiar and heard a 
chital stag calling in the dis- 
tance. Evidently something had 
alarmed him, and his persistent 
note guided us to him quickly. 
He was standing in a patch of 
long grass, and was quite in- 
visible, but his continuous 
‘pyun’ ‘pytn’ left us in no 
doubt of his whereabouts. It 
was obviously useless for me 
to follow him into the long 
grass; for he would hear me 
and move off before I could 
get a shot. I stepped back 


on to slightly higher ground 
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and signalled to Jeddiar to 
move round beyond him and 
try to edge him in my direction. 
He did so skilfully, and presently 
I saw the tips of the grasses 
waving as the chital moved 
slowly towards me. I could 
only see his head and horns, 
but since there was nothing 
else to aim at, I fired at the 
head between the eyes—and he 
dropped. I waited for Jeddiar 
to rejoin me, and we entered 
the grass and walked up to 
where the chital was lying. 
When we were within ten yards 
or so he jumped up and bolted. 
We watched the grass waving 
as he rushed through it for a 
hundred yards or more, and 
then there was a prolonged 
flurry and we knew he was 
dead. I found that the bullet 
from my °350 Rigby had hit 
him between the eyes and 
removed the entire upper 
portion of his head. There 
was only an empty cavity 
where the brain had been. 
And yet he had either heard 
or sensed our approach, the 
instinct of self-preservation had 
been aroused, and he had 
managed to struggle to his 
feet and run away. I was no 
longer surprised that it had 
taken several shots to finish off 
the bison. 


The forest guard used to pay 
me occasional visits, and took 
great interest in my shikar. I 
found him most useful. He 
knew the jungle well, and had 
arranged for the purchase of 
my bodas as well as for my 
supply of milk, eggs, and fire- 
wood. He also was something 
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of a linguist, and spoke quite 
good English in addition to all 
the local dialects. I found that 
he had matriculated, and was 
now desirous of completing his 
education at Madras University. 
As his pay was about Rs. 16 
a@ month this seemed to be a 
Utopian dream, and I could 
only admire his ambition and 
wish him luck. One day he 
brought me the shikar book 
from the adjacent forest rest- 
house. It contained most inter- 
esting accounts of the experi- 
ences of previous sportsmen in 
these jungles. I noticed that 
the general consensus of opinion 
was that bison shooting was 
first-class, but that the prospect 
of shooting a tiger was small. 
Tigers did not seem to frequent 
these parts, and the occasional 
one which put in an appearance 
was usually too wary to be 
shot. But what interested me 
most was the remarks about 
wild dog. Apparently every 
shikari had had the same ex- 
perience—at some time or other 
during his shoot wild dogs had 
arrived in large numbers, had 
killed his bodas, and driven all 
game away. 

The wild dog, or dhole, is 
the Hun of the jungle, the 
terror of its inmates and the 
shikari’s bane. It is gregarious 
and works in packs which may 
number as many as thirty. 
It hunts by scent and no 
animal it seriously pursues can 
escape. It has no great speed 
but limitless endurance, and 
will follow until its prey drops 
from exhaustion. The next 
stage is peculiarly horrible ; 
for it does not wait to kill its 
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victim but begins to feed at 
once. A kill means only one 
meal to a pack; consequently 
they are extremely destructive. 
The advent of a pack soon 
drives off all the game, and the 
tigers and other carnivora have 
to follow. 

So far my jungle had been 
free from them, but my good 
luck was not to last. Next 
day Jeddiar returned from tying 
up his boda and reported that 
he had seen tracks of wild 
dog near-by. He had seen 
marks of one dog only, but he 
was gloomy about future pros- 
pects. He said that they had 
been absent from my block for 
several weeks past, but now 
that one dog had returned 
others were sure to follow. 

I had nothing to do that 
evening, 80, with my wife and 
daughter, I walked down to the 
place where the pug marks had 
been seen. I did not expect to 
see the dog, but wished to 
experiment with a method which 
I had read about but never 
tested. It consists in blowing 
on a smooth-surfaced leaf such 
as a Mohwa or Bel. The leaf 
is held taut, and the edge of it is 
blown on as one blows into a 
bugle or hunting-horn. The 
result should be a shrill squeal, 
resembling the cry of a fawn in 
distress. 

We concealed ourselves in 
bushes in front of an open space 
and set to work. I found I 


could only produce a dismal 
moaning noise, while my wife 
produced an occasional staccato 
note,§ but more” often sounded 
as if she were spitting violently. 
Joan, however, struck form at 


once. Her efforts were weird 
beyond conception, her shrieks 
and squeals became ever shriller 
and more piercing until I felt 
that any fawn responsible for 
such an outcry must indeed 
be in a bad way. It was a 
hilarious form of shikar, there 
was no moment that one of 
us was not laughing, and we 
only stopped when red in the 
face and out of breath. [ 
was taking a well-earned rest 
when I saw something move 
at the far edge of the clearing. 
It was a dhole, sneaking towards 
us through the bushes. [ 
grabbed my rifle, signalled to 
Joan to keep it up at all costs, 
and in another moment had the 
satisfaction of looking down on 
a dead wild dog. It was an 
extremely handsome beast, like 
a Welsh collie. It had a bright- 
red coat, pointed ears tipped 
with black, and must have 
weighed about fifty pounds. 
Next morning, while at break- 
fast, we received two simul- 
taneous reports. One was from 
Jeddiar, who, all smiles, an- 
nounced that his boda had 
been killed by a tiger. The 
other was from Seera, who 
reported that his boda had 
been attacked by a small pack 
of red dogs just as he had 
arrived to release it. The dogs 
had disappeared on his ap- 
proach, and he had brought 
back with him the boda which 
had been bitten in various 
places. Leaving it to the willing 
ministrations of my wife and 
daughter, I summoned Lach- 
man, and with Lalak and 
Jeddiar hurried off to the kill. 
I had originally intended to 
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sit up over any kill that might 
occur at this place and had 
not reconnoitred the adjacent 
jungle for a beat. But sitting 
up is a solitary business in 
which my wife and daughter 
could take no part, and now I 
wanted them to share the fun. 
I knew that I should soon be 
compelled to discontinue tying 
up for tigers—I had no in- 
tention of allowing my bodas 
to be eaten alive at their pegs 
by these infernal red dogs. It 
seemed to be my last chance, 
and I decided to hold a beat 
if the jungle were in any way 
suitable. 

My change of plan must 
have communicated itself in 
some mysterious fashion to the 
inhabitants of two villages in 
the neighbourhood. Men were 
already beginning to collect, 
and it was clear that there 
would be no lack of beaters. 
I inspected the tie-up place. 
Very big pug marks all round 
it led to a patch of thick jungle 
to the north. There was water 
only fifty yards away. All 
the signs were propitious. I 
decided to have a beat, and 
started at once on my recon- 
naissance. 

It was probable that the 
tiger was lying up in the thick 
patch, and it was easy to 
decide the direction of the 
beat, which would start from 
the tie-up place and be in a 
northerly direction. It was 
necessary, however, to ascertain 
as far as possible if the tiger 
were still there. It was im- 
possible to walk into the patch, 
for he would move away at 
my approach. I therefore made 
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a complete circuit of that part 
of the jungle and examined 
the ground for any signs that 
might show where he had gone. 
Jeddiar’s help was invaluable 
—in fact, I left it to him with 
every confidence. He moved 
very slowly and carefully today, 
and stopped frequently to ex- 
amine suspicious marks ; but he 
made no sign and we completed 
the circuit. He then said that no 
tiger had passed out and that it 
was certainly somewhere within 
the circle. This was excellent 
news, and, knowing Jeddiar’s 
extraordinary skill, I did not 
doubt it for a moment. We 
returned to the farthest point 
of the circle, where I searched 
for a suitable machan tree. 
This took some time; for the 
jungle was extremely thick and 
I could find no tree that 
would command effectively the 
various approaches. Eventu- 
ally I was obliged to select 
one so liberally furnished with 
branches that it seemed doubt- 
ful if I could move my rifle 
quickly from side to side. It 
was, however, the best I could 
find and had the merit of 
being large enough to accom- 
modate two machans. I marked 
the trees for the first three 
stops on either side. Further 
I dared not go, for I might 
wake up the sleeping tiger. 
That was all I could do for 
the moment, and, after telling 
Lalak and Jeddiar that it 
would be their respective tasks 
to put out the stops on right 
and left, I returned as rapidly 
as possible to the starting point. 
Here I found that beaters were 
pouring in from every direction 
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and that over two hundred 
had already assembled. I am 
only too glad to give employ- 
ment to these jungle villagers, 
who are poor beyond belief, 
but there is a limit to my 
philanthropy. We know that 
too many cooks spoil the broth, 
and too many beaters certainly 
spoil a beat. They lose direc- 
tion, make too much noise, 
and are difficult to control. 
I reckoned that fifty beaters 
and twenty stops would be 
ample, and basely left Lalak 
to sort out that number while 
I returned to the camp to 
fetch my wife and daughter. 

I found everything waiting 
for me there, and in a few 
minutes we were on our way 
back, loaded up with ladder, 
two machans, heavy rifle, 
camera, and all the usual 
necessities for a beat. We 
found Lalak looking jaded. 
About three hundred beaters 
had collected, all insistent on 
taking part, and the selection 
of the fifty had meant a Homeric 
struggle. As far as I could 
make out he had had about 
twenty stand-up fights. But 
he had succeeded in the end, 
and I distributed numbered 
slips of paper to the chosen 
few and instructed them to 
sit quietly where they were 
until further orders. Then, 
with the twenty stops, we 
moved round by the circuitous 
track to the machan tree, and 
Lalak put up the machans. 
I climbed into one with Joan, 
and my wife occupied the other 
with Lachman, who had clung 
to us like a leech and who had 
no intention of missing the 
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fun. By rights he should have 
been doing a job with the 
beaters or stops, but he knew 
nothing of the work and had 
been so sporting and useful 
during the trip that I felt 
he deserved some _ reward, 
Lalak and Jeddiar, each with 
his ten stops, moved silently 
off, and a long pause ensued. 

I had selected Joan to sit 
with me for a good reason. 
She has remarkably acute hear- 
ing, and I had noticed when 
out bird-beating with her that 
she could hear a jungle-fowl 
or pea-fowl walking through 
the jungle a considerable dis- 
tance away. Even the jungle 
folk, whose senses were very 
keen, could not compare with 
her in this respect. My own 
hearing is not too good, and 
I felt that in this thick cover 
she might be a great assistance 
to me. I arranged a code of 
signals by which she could 
communicate anything she 
heard. 

There was silence for at 
least three-quarters of an hour 
while Lalak and Jeddiar were 
putting up the stops. Eventu- 
ally they worked their way 
back to the beaters, whom 
Lalak was to command. I 
heard in the far distance the 
faint crack of my shot-gun 
which he carried, and simul- 
taneously Joan signalled that 
the beaters had begun to shout. 
Immediately afterwards I felt 
her tapping on my knee, and 
a finger pointed straight to 
my front. This was quick 
work and I got ready. She 
told me later that she heard 
the tiger give an exasperated 
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grunt. There was another 
pause of a few minutes, and 
again she tapped and pointed 
to my left. I swivelled round 
and waited. Another pause, 
then a few more hesitating 
taps in the same direction. 
I had heard nothing through- 
out, but now came a stream 
of taps, increasing in urgency 
and agitation—and again the 
pointing finger. I raised the 
rifle and covered a bush some 
sixty yards distant, and the 
next moment a mighty head 
and shoulders emerged from 
it. As a rule a tiger does not 
look up in a beat, he is too 
busy scrutinising objects on 
the ground. There is no need, 
therefore, to screen the machan, 
and I had made no attempt 
to do so. However, this tiger 
was not playing the game by 
the usual rules. The moment 
he appeared he pulled up dead, 
raised his head, and stared 
straight at us. 

When shooting at a tiger 
there are various fatal and 
knock-out spots at which to 
aim. <A frontal shot presents 
difficulties, since the only fatal 
shot is through the chest, and 
in this case the chest was 
completely covered by the head. 
A frontal shot at the head is 
particularly inadvisable, because 
the brain is protected by a 
thick wedge-shaped skull bone, 
off which the bullet will 
probably glance. However, I 
had to fire at once or not at 
all. It was obvious that he 
would be off in another moment, 
80 I aimed hurriedly between 
the eyes and pressed the trigger. 
He gave a convulsive bound, 
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rolled over, and struggled in 
the thick undergrowth. I 
fired twice more, and gradually 
his struggles ceased. 

When beating, I always carry 
a powerful ‘ Thunderer ’ whistle, 
and Lalak clearly understands 
its use. After a shot, a series 
of blasts means ‘ Danger. 
Wounded tiger in the beat. 
Beaters get up trees.’ No 
blast means, ‘ All well. Beaters 
to come on.’ In the latter 
case it is important for them 
to carry on as before, for 
there may be a second tiger 
in the beat. I had no need 
to sound my whistle now, and 
I waited for the beaters to 
approach. For a long time 
nothing happened, and then 
I heard in the distance a 
solitary voice. It was register- 
ing some grievance against life 
with sufficient vigour to drive 
any tiger before it, and presently 
the one and only remaining 
beater came in sight. It was 
Lalak, declaiming in a voice 
choked with indignation that 
of all the cowardly, chicken- 
hearted poltroons he had ever 
met these men were the worst. 
Apparently he had had another 
struggle with them. He had 
explained my signal code, but 
they had waited for no whistle. 
The moment I fired, every man 
jumped for a tree. Lalak had 
done his best. He had climbed 
tree after tree and pulled them 
down, but they were up aloft 
again as soon as he let them 
go, and eventually he was 
forced to come on by himself. 
I told him that he had done 
right well, but gave him no 
sympathy — and, indeed, he 
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needed none. He was having 
the day of his life. He has 
been my right-hand man on 
many shoots in the past, and 
I am sure that he dreams of 
tigers. Undoubtedly he regards 
every day spent in cantonments 
as completely wasted. He knew 
now that he was largely respon- 
sible for my bagging an ex- 
ceptionally fine tiger, and in 
spite of his complaints his 
face was one wide grin of joy. 

The part played by Joan 
had been equally important ; 
for without her accurate in- 
dication of the tiger’s approach 
I should not have seen him 
until too late to fire. She 
herself could talk of little else 
for days afterwards. It was 
her first trip to the jungle, and 
it does not fall to the lot of 
many girls of seventeen to 
witness such a sight. 

We examined the tiger, which 
was the biggest I have shot. 
Far from being asleep when the 
beat started he had actually 
been feeding, and his mouth 
was still full of meat. The 
bullet had struck between the 
eyes, passed out at the throat, 
and then entered the chest. 

By degrees the beaters de- 
scended from their perches and 
joined us, and the tiger was 
lifted on poles and carried 
back to camp. I took many 
feet of ciné film of the pro- 
cession and of the subsequent 
skinning. The latter was done, 
as usual, by Lalak, who does 
not consider that his connection 
with a tiger is severed until the 
skin is stretched and salted. 
All tigers are covered with 
ticks, and the film gave a most 
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realistic representation of Lalak 
springing up at intervals to 
brush off many unwelcome 
guests as they transferred their 
affections to him. 


I did not tie up again that 
night. I had shot a tiger and 
was satisfied—and in any case 
I was worried by the advent of 
the red dogs. We were writing 
letters next morning when we 
heard sounds of a pack in full 
cry in the valley below us—a 
continual whimpering, whining 
noise interspersed with shrill 
yaps. In a moment letters 
were forgotten and my camp 
was empty. I snatched up my 
rifle, the cook dropped his 
saucepans, Lalak abandoned his 
rapt contemplation of the tiger’s 
skin, and with my wife and 
daughter and the Sholagas we 
ran in pursuit. The whimpering 
grew gradually nearer, and we 
were joined by an excited crowd 
from the nearest village. The 
same purpose inspired us all, 
but our motives differed widely. 
My wife and Joan wished to 
alrive in time to save the 
sambhur’s life, I hoped to shoot 
several of the brutes as they 
devoured the kill, while the 
Sholagas and villagers had, un- 
doubtedly, no thought but to 
arrive in time to secure the 
meat. Suddenly the whimper- 
ing died away and the bushes 
parted. A young sambhur stag 
dashed into our midst and 
stood with heaving flanks and 
trembling limbs. He, the shyest 
and most wary of animals, had 
been forced to turn to man in 
his dire need. I moved towards 
him and saw that he had been 
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disembowelled. His entrails 
were dragging on the ground. 
There was only one service 
which I could do him now—and 
avoiding his piteous eyes, I raised 
the rifle and did it at once. 

My Sholagas, to whom senti- 
ment was a thing unknown, 
rejoiced exceedingly at this 
lucky windfall. I caused two 
haunches to be cut off, and 
directed one of the villagers to 
carry them to my camp. I 
had no difficulty in under- 
standing the gist of his prompt 
reply. He looked at me with 
marked dislike. ‘‘ What, me? 
Carry all this meat past those 
red dogs? Not in_ these 
trousers.” It was not until 
I detailed Jeddiar and Pala to 
escort him that he would con- 
sent to move. 

As a matter of fact he need 
have had no fears. Although 
they make short work of 
sambhur, chital, pig, and all 
the smaller deer and antelope, 
and have even been known to 
pull down a tiger, wild dogs 
do not attack man. I have 
often wondered at the reason 
for this, and can only advance 
a theory. Can it be that the 
lnk between man and dog— 
the link that binds so firmly 
that it survives even brutal 
treatment and neglect—extends 
also to the dog of the wild ? 

We were to meet these dogs 
again. Twice more in the days 
that followed we heard the cry 
of the pack, and once we heard 
a deep bellow followed by a 
struggle which showed that it 
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had made its kill. It was the 
end of my shikar. In a few 
days all game would be driven 
off and I should be sitting in an 
empty jungle. 

Before leaving I entered an 
account of my bag in the book. 
I agreed that the bison shooting 
left nothing to be desired, and 
was able to record that I had 
been fortunate enough to shoot 
a tiger. But, good as the jungle 
undoubtedly was, it seemed to 
me that success was largely a 
matter of luck, in that it 
depended on the movements of 
the red dogs. I had been 
lucky ; they had arrived at the 
end of my shoot; had they 
come at the beginning I should 
have had no sport at all. 

As is my habit, I indulged in 
much retrospection after the 
trip. I pondered over each 
incident and tried to determine 
the cause of its failure or success. 
I summed up my impressions as 
a whole, and found that one 
picture always took pride of 
place. It was not that of the 
tiger, striking as it had been— 
I had seen similar sights before. 
Neither was it that of the 
charging bison—I had even felt 
regret when I looked down on 
its enormous form. Both those 
impressions will fade in time. 
But the picture I am not likely 
to forget is that of those un- 
rivalled artists—the trackers. 
Stooping, peering, examining, 
but always advancing unerr- 
ingly along a trail invisible to 
the ordinary eye; they were 
truly masters of their trade. 
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DAWN FLIGHT. 


BY M. O. W. MILLER. 


THE curse of dividing the 
Navy into watertight compart- 
ments is that it is so easy to 
lose touch with your friends. 
You know a man for years 
as a cadet, or as a snotty, or 
you are shipmates with him 
as @ junior watchkeeper, and 
then one of you may de- 
cide to go submarining while 
the other becomes a gunnery 
jack, and the odds are that 
you never serve’ together 
again for the rest of your 
careers. 

That 
pleased 


was why I was so 
to see John Bradley 
again. We had joined the 
Service as cadets in the same 
term, had gone to the same 
light cruiser as snotties, and, 
later on, to the same destroyer 
flotilla as subs, so we had 
batted together for some years 
and had seen each other in 
and out of a good deal of 
trouble. Eventually, however, 
the time had come when we 
had to make up our minds to 
specialise ; and whereas I had 
elected to stay on in destroyers, 
having no liking for the spit 
and polish and lack of respon- 
sibility of a big ship, Bradley 
had suddenly made up his 
mind to go flying, and had 
become an observer. The result 
had been that, when the flotilla 
paid off, we had lost touch 


I. 


with each other completely for 
some four years. 

“What ship are you in 
now ?”’ I asked him. 

“ Mercury, at the moment,” 
he replied. ‘“ But it doesn’t 
make much difference when 
you’re flying. One aircraft 
carrier’s much the same as 
another. You shuttlecock back- 
wards and forwards between 
them and see the same old 
faces Over and over again.” 

“It doesn’t sound as if you 
liked it. Are you sorry you 
went in for flying ? ”’ 

“Qh, no. The fiying’s all 
right when you can do it. 
But I don’t care for carrier 
life much. Too much of a 
crowd in the Wardroom. You 
don’t spend much time flying, 
and there’s nothing much to 
do when you aren’t. ‘ Long 
periods of extreme boredom 
punctuated by short moments 
of intense fright,’ that’s how 
someone described it. But it’s 
well worth it. I like the flying. 
Wouldn’t go back to general 
service for worlds.” 

“Had any crashes ? ”’ 

‘Qne or two. Nothing much 
to write home about.” 

“How did you get that 
scar on your forehead? You 
didn’t have that last time 
I met you. Was that a 
crash ? ”’ 
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“That? No, that wasn’t 
a crash. I got that through 
getting too excited and being 
run over.” 

“ By a car?” 

“No. By an aeroplane,” said 
Bradley. 


Just after you and I last 
parted company I did my 
observer’s course. You know 
how an observer starts off, 
don’t you? He does a nine 
months’ course at Lee and 
then gets sent to sea as an 
acting observer for six months, 
after which the captain of 
the carrier recommends his con- 
firmation as a fully fledged 
observer; or not, as the case 
may be. If you don’t get 
confirmed, you go back to 
general service. Which isn’t 
very nice, because, apart from 
the feeling that you’ve failed, 
you drop six bob a day flying 
pay and get a black mark 
against you at the Admiralty. 
So you see, when I joined my 
first carrier, the Tenacious, I 
was pretty keen to put up a 
good show and make my face 
fit for the first six months 
at any rate, whatever might 
happen after that. 

I joined her in Cawsand 
Bay, the day she sailed for 
the Mediterranean, and the very 
first time I made a public 
appearance I blotted my copy- 
book. And a fairly big blot 
it was too! 

The first job I had in the 
ship was as a watchkeeper, 
when we were steaming down 
the coast of Portugal, a couple 
of days out from Plymouth. 
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I went up on the bridge at 
seven-thirty in the morning to 
keep the Relieve Decks, feeling 
all bright and shiny and ab- 
solutely on top of the world. 
You know how one does in 
the early morning at sea when 
everything seems so fresh and 
clean that you start to wonder 
why they’re bothering to scrub 
the decks. Well, just after 
I’d taken over the watch, I 
sighted something on the star- 
board bow. It was going the 
same way as we were, but I 
couldn’t for the life of me make 
out what it was. Being curious 
by nature, and the Captain 
and the pilot being, as I 
thought, aft having a bath 
and breakfast, I altered course 
towards to have a look-see. 
Well, wouldn’t you? I mean 
to say, I don’t think I could 
pass anything at sea without 
trying to find out what it 
was. I would have been think- 
ing, for the rest of my life, 
that I’d missed something that 
might have been really worth 
seeing. As a matter of fact, 
it turned out to be a couple 
of Dutch tugs towing a floating 
crane, and, as soon as I’d 
decided what it was, I started 
to alter back again to my 
original course. 

I’d hardly put the helm 
over to get back when I heard 
a blast from the lower bridge 
and the owner came up with 
a roar like a bull on the rampage. 

‘* What the something some- 
thing do you think you’re 
doing with my ship!” he bel- 
lowed at me as soon as he’d 
recovered enough to speak at 
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all. ‘Who are you, anyway ? 
What’s your name?” 

That’s one of the troubles 
with aircraft carriers. There 
are so many Officers of one 
kind and another, ship’s officers, 
pilots, observers, idlers of 
various sorts, that it takes one 
about six months to learn all 
the faces, let alone put names 
to them, and it must be rather 
disconcerting for a captain to 
find someone on watch in his 
ship whom he doesn’t even 
know by sight. 

‘“ Bradley, sir,’’ I replied, 
saluting as smartly as I knew 
how. <As a matter of fact, 
I hadn’t realised then what 
all the fuss was about. Having 
been in cruisers and destroyers 
all my life, where everything 
is rather more casual than in 
big ships, especially when you’re 
on passage alone, it had seemed 
the natural thing to do to 
alter course and have a look 
at a ship I was interested in, 
as long as I logged it and told 
the pilot later on. Unfor- 
tunately, the Skipper—Cart- 
wright it was; he’s retired 
now—was @ gunnery jack, and 
had never served in anything 
smaller than a battle-cruiser 
all his life. 

‘“‘ What the devil d’you mean 
by altering course all over the 
ocean without letting me 
know!” he roared. ‘“ Haven’t 
you read my standing orders ? ”’ 

That was a bit of a poser. 
If I said I hadn’t, he had me 
for coming up on watch without 
having done so. And if I 
said I had, there was presumably 
some order in them against 


altering course to have a look 
at a Dutch tug and a floating 
crane. However, ‘when in 
doubt, tell the truth, but soften 
the blow as much as you can’ 
seemed to fit the situation, 
so I saluted again and said 
that I was afraid I hadn't 
had time to read the orders 
yet as I had only joined the 
ship two days ago. 

““ What are you? ” he shouted, 
looking at me as if he really 
was in some doubt whether I 
was @ human being or one of 
the lower forms of creation. 

“Observer, sir,’ I replied, 
catching his meaning in the 
nick of time. ‘ Er—acting 
observer.” 

“Qh, you are, are you?” 
he rampaged at me. “ Well, 
if you’re an observer, you’ve 
had two whole days with 
nothing else to do except read 
my orders. Cox’n, go and 
tell the Commander I want 
an Officer of the Watch sent 
on the bridge at once. Mr 
Bradley, go down to your 
cabin and consider yourself 
under arrest !”’ 

Well, that was that, and I 
sent my servant for some break- 
fast and settled down in my 
cabin to await events. 

My first visitor was Naylor, 
the Senior Observer, who came 
puffing in, very worried about 
the whole thing. Couldn’t 
understand how it had all 
happened. Didn’t like to see 
one of his observers getting 
himself into trouble. Puff, puff, 
puff. What did I want to 
alter course for, anyway? 
Would I like him to be prisoner’s 
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friend at my court martial ? 
He’d look up King’s Regulations 
and let me know about it 
later. Puff, puff, puff—he puffed 
himself out of the cabin, leaving 
me nearly as windy as he was 
himself. He was a fat man, 
and rather vague, and the 
summer weather off the coast 
of Portugal was beginning to 
tell on him. I hadn’t really 
been worried about being under 
arrest before. D’you remember 
old Harrack, my skipper in 
the Venture? He was always 
putting one or other of us 
under arrest. But it never 
meant anything except that 
his liver hadn’t settled down 
from the night before. 
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However, just as I was be- 
ginning to get really bothered 
about it all, the Bloke! blew 
in. He started off by cursing 
me up hill and down dale, 
and then told me he was an 
old destroyer officer himself, 
that he’d managed to persuade 
the Skipper that I hadn’t meant 
any harm, and that it was all 
right this time, but: that I 
had better watch my step 
dam’ carefully in future, speci- 
ally as I still had to be con- 
firmed as an observer. 

Well, that was my début 
in the Tenacious as a ship’s 
officer, and it wasn’t a very 
propitious one. But there was 
worse to come. 
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When we arrived at Malta, 
the Fleet was away on a cruise 
and not expected back for a 
month or so, and we were told 
to stay there and work up. 

Our flights were flown ashore 
to the aerodrome at Halfar, 
and the ship used to go to 
sea nearly every day for the 
aircraft to fly out to her and 
practise deck landings. All 
except my flight, which was 
put on floats at the seaplane 
base at Calafrana. I forget 
why. I think Halfar must 
have been full up. 

I had a very good pilot, 
an Air Force man named 
Haddon. A queer card, if 
ever there was one. A little 
chap with a bright red face 


and a bushy moustache that 
was the apple of his eye. He 
wore the moustache to make 
certain he wasn’t mistaken for 
an N.O. Gosh! How that 
chap loathed the Navy! He 
always referred to his cabin 
in the ship as his ‘cell,’ and 
called a cruise ‘ three months 
hard!’ Another trick of his 
was to go and sit in his aero- 
plane at sea when there wasn’t 
any flying and pretend he was 
in the air! 

I remember he made himself 
most unpopular once in the 
lower bar in the club. He’d 
just had a cable from his wife 
at home to say that she’d 
presented him with a son and 
heir and he was standing drinks 





1 The Bloke: the Commander—Executive Officer. 
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to celebrate. The bar was 
pretty crowded at the time 
with N.O.’s of all ranks, and, 
during a momentary silence, 
old Haddon suddenly piped 
up. 
“Tf the little beggar mis- 
behaves himself,’ he shouted— 
you have to shout to make 
yourself heard in the lower 
bar at gin-time—‘“I know 
what Ill say to him. ‘ You 
little beggar!’ Dll say, ‘if 
you do that again, I—I—T’ll 
send you to Dartmouth!’ And 
if that doesn’t shut him up, I 
don’t know what will! ”’ 

Poor Haddon! I suppose 
that must have sounded like 
rank blasphemy to most of 
the officers present, because 
we got so many black looks 
that we had to slink quietly 
out of the bar and didn’t 
even dare to go upstairs to 
dinner. 

I’m not quite sure why he 
loathed the Navy so much. 
It’s a life that takes some 
getting used to. You’re pretty 
confined, and you move about 
from place to place, so that 
you make any number of ac- 
quaintances, but seldom have 
time to make any friends. I 
expect you have to have the 
sea in your blood before you 
find that the advantages out- 
weigh the disadvantages. I 
suppose that if you’re pitch- 
forked into the Navy against 
your will, it might take rather 
a lot of getting used to. 

But I liked flying with 
Haddon, all the same. From 
an observer’s point of view he 
was a first-class pilot. He 
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could keep dead on his course 
for hours on end, and his 
speed and height keeping were 
better than anybody else’s that 
I’ve ever flown with. But 
the thing that pleased me about 
him most was that, apart from 
flying his aeroplane, he had 
no interest in the job whatever, 
The only thing you had to 
tell him was what you wanted 
him to do. You never had to 
tell him why. That saved a 
lot of trouble, because com- 
munication in the air is a 
difficult business. You have 
one earphone connected to the 
pilot’s voice - pipe; the other 
connected to the wireless set; 
the engine roars; and the 
slip-stream rushes past; 580 
that, if you have to spend the 
time arguing the toss with 
your pilot as to what you 
should do next and why, you 
haven’t much time left for 
anything else. 

After we’d been together a 
bit, Haddon and I came to 
a working arrangement. We 
agreed that, until I’d finished 
my job and brought the machine 
safely home, he’d do exactly 
what I told him to do without 
question. On the other hand, 
once we were back over the 
carrier and I had reeled in 
my wireless aerial, he could 
do what he liked with the 
machine and I’d have no com- 
plaint. Loop, spin, roll, what- 
ever the machine could do, 
he was allowed to make her 
do, and if anything, myself 
included, fell out of my cockpit, 
it was my own fault. ‘ Live 
and let live,’ he always used 
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to say, and that was his idea 
of living. 

Queer? Well, I don’t know. 
I think there must always 
have been a type of man who 
was waiting for the air. Before 
they could fly, I expect they 
used to go exploring or 
something like that, anything 
to escape from _ everlasting 
civilisation and get a little 
freedom. But now, there’s no 
need for them to go away. 
All they have to do is step 
into an aeroplane and shoot 
off into the sky and there’s 
nothing and no one that can 
touch them. Flying’s a drug, 
really. ‘‘ Tinned freedom,’ you 
might call it, all packed up 
in a box of tricks and delivered 
very nearly at your own door- 
step. ‘In a plain van,’ I was 
going to say, but perhaps I’d 
better not! 

But to get back. When our 
aircraft were landed, my flight 
was put on floats at Calafrana 
and Haddon and I spent our 
time doing navigation exer- 
cises and getting to know each 
other’s ways. 

After we’d been there a 
few weeks the Fleet was due 
to return, and we were all 
sent off on a reconnaissance 
in the early morning to find 
the ships and report their posi- 
tions. Four o’clock in the 
morning we took off. It was 
still darkish and the night air 
had cooled the ‘sciroce,’ so 
that there was a slight mist 
low down and the surface of 
the water was as smooth as 
glass. 

As soon as we had taken 
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off I ‘found’ the wind and 
set Haddon on to a course to- 
wards the sun. An hour and 
@ half east we flew, and then 
turned up to the nor’ard. The 
Fleet was coming down from 
the Adriatic, so that was the 
leg of the reconnaissance on 
which I expected to sight 
them, and I told Haddon to 
climb. 

Naylor had a bee in his 
bonnet about not letting your 
machine be sighted by the 
enemy, and, since there wasn’t 
a cloud in the sky, our only 
hope of not being seen was to 
go high. 

Haddon cursed a bit because 
we were flying in shirts and 
shorts, and, when we got up 
to about 12,000 feet, the tem- 
perature dropped to zero and 
the chill began to bite into 
our bones. However, we 
climbed to 15,000 to try to 
make certain of not being 
spotted, and shivered along on 
our way. 

It’s @ queer thing about 
flying high, but it has a very 
marked effect on you, physical 
as well as mental. It makes 
you very short-tempered and 
your brain becomes sluggish. 
That’s not an excuse for what 
happened next. It really is so. 

After we’d been flying north 
for an hour or so, I had just 
about decided it was time to 
turn for home, when Haddon 
suddenly began to rock the 
machine to attract my atten- 
tion. Standing up, I looked 
in the direction in which he 
was pointing, and there, just 
visible against the grey sea 
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to the nor’ard, were three battle- 
ships and a destroyer flotilla. 

I gave three hearty cheers 
and took a range and bearing 
for my enemy report. I was 
tremendously bucked at having 
sighted the enemy because I 
knew, from the wireless, that 
no one else had, and, as I was 
still very much on trial as an 
observer, I hated the idea of 
returning home empty-handed. 
We were at the end of our 
patrol by this time, and I was 
getting worried about having 
enough petrol to get back to 
Malta, so as soon as I had 
taken the details for my report, 
we turned to the sou’-west and I 
settled Haddon on to the course 
for home. 

We had the longest leg of 
our reconnaissance to do to 
get home, and it took us nearly 
two hours. Pretty boring it 
was too. There wasn’t even 
the excitement of wondering 
whether you were going to 
find your base or not, as there 
is when you are returning to 
your carrier, and I spent my 
time rejoicing at having found 
the enemy and congratulating 
myself on having cleaned up 
my slate with the Captain after 
my efforts with the floating 
crane. 

We got back over Malta 
at about half-past eight, and 
I reeled in my aerial in a 
hurry. Four and a _ half 
hours’ flying at a height before 
breakfast makes you pretty 
peckish, and we were keen 
to get back to the mess and 
wrap ourselves round some eggs 
and bacon. 
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At Calafrana there was not 
a breath of wind, and the 
mist still lay on the glassy 
surface of the water. Haddon 
put the machine into a steep 
glide and I stood up in the 
cockpit to watch him bring 
her down. There wasn’t a 
ripple on the surface to judge 
our height by, and, being 
hungry, Haddon was coming 
in pretty fast. I looked at 
the water and couldn’t, for 
the life of me, tell how far we 
were above it. Apparently, 
Haddon couldn’t either, because 
we still had our nose pointing 
down and were doing about 
ninety knots when we hit the 
sea. 

The first thing I knew about 
it was when I found myself 
choking under water with the 
telegraphist on top of me and 
both of us fighting like hell 
to get out of the cockpit. I 
suppose some people keep their 
heads in a sudden emergency 
like that. I know I don’t. 
There was only room for one 
of us to get out at a time, 
and we were both of us deter- 
mined to be the first. 

Luckily for me the tele- 
graphist won, and a few seconds 
after I’d followed him to the 
surface, Haddon bobbed up 
alongside us, blowing out his 
moustache like a walrus and 
apologising profusely for putting 
us in the drink. I don’t think 
he’d have cared two hoots if 
he’d had an airman in the 
back seat, but he couldn’t bear 
the idea of making a bloomer 
like that with a couple of 
sailors on board. 
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When seaplanes are working 
they always have a crash- 
boat under way, and it wasn’t 
more than a minute or two 
before we were picked up and 
taken ashore. When we came 
alongside the slipway the first 
person to meet us was the 
doctor, who prescribed a bath 
and a hot toddy, but he’d 
hardly finished talking when 
the station Adjutant rushed up 
with a signal in his hand. 

“ Here, Bradley,’’ he cried, 
pushing the doctor out of the 
way. ‘‘ What the devil have 
you been doing ? ” 

“ Having a swim,’ I replied, 
rather obviously. “Why, 
what’s up?” 

“ Here’s a signal from the 
Tenacious about you. ‘ Request 
Lieutenant Bradley may be 
instructed to report on board 
immediately on return from 
reconnaissance.’ ”’ 

“That’s all right,” I said 
cheerfully. ‘‘I was the only 
observer to find the enemy 
battle fleet. I expect the Captain 
wants to congratulate me!” 

“ Tll have the Trojan waiting 
for you in half an hour’s time,” 
said the Adjutant, and I legged 
it for my bath and breakfast. 

An hour later I was rattling 
along the road, dressed in my 
best white uniform and full 
of beans at the idea of having 
proved myself as an observer. 
The Tenacious was lying along- 
side the Canteen Steps in the 
dockyard, and when I drove 
up from astern I could see 
the Captain walking up and 
down the quarter-deck with the 
Senior Observer trying to keep 
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pace alongside, so I went up 
the brow and waited for Naylor 
to come and usher me up. 

A moment later he came 
puffing along with such a 
pathetic ‘more in sorrow than 
in anger’ look on his face 
that I began to revise my 
ideas about congratulations and 
approached the Owner on the 
look-out for squalls. They blew 
up all right, and for the next 
ten minutes I had one of the 
roughest passages I’ve ever 
experienced. 

The Owner had two signals 
in his hand, and, without say- 
ing a word, he handed me the 
top one. 

‘Report name of observer 
who reported position of battle 
fleet at 0635 hours,” I read. 
There didn’t seem to be any 
harm in that one, so I waited 
for the next. I got it then 
all right. Got it good and 
hearty. 

“Lieutenant Bradley is to 
forward reasons in writing for 
reporting the Italian battleships 
on passage from Corfu to 
Messina as the British battle 
fleet on passage from Adriatic 
ports to Malta.’ 

Well, you know how it is 
when you’ve made a real howler. 
A hundred and one reasons 
rush through your head, but 
it’s no use offering them up 
because there really isn’t any 
excuse for making a bloomer 
like that. Id been at the 
end of my patrol and hadn’t 
dared go any farther to have 
a closer look ; we’d been flying 
rather high and it had been 
misty on the surface, so that 
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the visibility wasn’t very good ; 
I hadn’t expected to see any 
other ships . . . but what was 
the good? The fact remained 
that I had reported the Italian 
battleships, steering north of 
west, as the British battle 
fleet, which I knew would be 
steering not far off due south. 

The Skipper waited for a 
minute or two for the signal 
to soak in, and then he waded 
into me while I blushed and 
shuffled my feet about and 
tried to carry out, not very 
successfully, the old injunction 
always to look a senior officer 
in the face. 

After he’d finished with me 
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Naylor took me along to the 
Wardroom and gave me a4 
drink to revive me, and after 
I’d recovered we went along 
to his cabin, where we spent 
a pleasant couple of hours 
trying to produce a document 
that would satisfy the Com- 
mander-in-Chief. 

It must have satisfied him 
all right, because I never heard 
anything more from that 
quarter. But I was jolly glad 
when Naylor arranged for me 
to stay out at Calafrana for 
the rest of our time at Malta. 
I had a feeling that Captain 
Cartwright and I would be 
better apart for a bit. 
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The Fleet was at Malta for 
the next few months, and, 
since it went out five days a 
week for exercises, we had a 
good deal of work to do. 
Gunnery spotting, anti-aircraft 
targets, torpedo chasing, what 
with one thing and another, 
we spent so much time helping 
the ships to do their stuff that 
we had very little time left 
to do our own, and had to 
crowd our bombing and naviga- 
tion exercises into the week- 
ends. Haddon, who was still 
apologetic about putting me 
in the drink, was in his element, 
of course. Lashings of flying, 
and living ashore in one of 
his own messes, was just what 
the doctor ordered as far as 
he was concerned, and his 
precious moustache began to 
bristle more than ever. 


But it had to come to an 
end some time, and we flew 
on board the Tenacious in the 
middle of January for the 
winter cruise to the Greek 
Islands. 

We started the cruise with 
the usual strategical exercise. 
Red and Blue fleet stuff. We 
were Red, and the Blue fleet 
had gone to sea and disappeared 
over the horizon the day before 
we left Malta. Our job was 
to find them and bring them 
to action, and, as it was the 
first time the Tenacious had 
gone to sea with the Fleet, 
the Skipper was pretty keen 
to put up a good show and 
let everybody see what his 
beloved aeroplanes could do. 

But as it happened, they 
couldn’t do much. The weather 
was so bad that it wasn’t till 
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well on in the afternoon of 
the first day that we got any 
aircraft off at all, and then 
they returned just before dusk 
without having sighted any- 
thing. 

Haddon and I didn’t go 
up the first day, but our 
names went up on the board 
that night for the dawn patrol 
next morning, so we put down 
with the marine sentry for a 
call and turned in early. 

My servant called me in 
the morning with a cup of 
tea and a face as long as a 
boot. 

“Tt’s five o’clock, sir,” he 
said gloomily, when he’d shaken 
some life into me. ‘ There 
won’t be no flying today, sir. 
I just been up on the quarter- 
deck and it’s raining hard.’ 

He looked at me reproach- 
fully as if it was my fault 
that he’d had to turn out so 
early, and busied himself getting 
out my flying clothing. 

It’s quite a business dressing 
for a flight in the winter. 
You know that you’re going 
to have to sit still for three 
or four hours, with a devil 
of a draught blowing down 
your neck, in a temperature 
of anything down to fifteen 
or twenty degrees below zero, 
and that if you let yourself 
get too cold your efficiency 
will suffer, so it’s worth while 
taking some trouble over it. 
Sik pyjamas I always start 
with as a foundation, and by 
the time I’ve swathed myself 
in two or three layers of woollies 
and put my uniform on over 
the top of the whole outfit, 
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it’s just as well that I do have 
to sit still, because, goodness 
knows, I couldn’t move about 
much if I wanted to. 

By the time I'd finished 
dressing, my servant had pro- 
duced a cup of ship’s cocoa 
and a biscuit, and, after swallow- 
ing those, I climbed up to the 
flight deck. 

It was pitch dark and I had 
to fight my way forward against 
a biting wind and an icy drizzle. 
I couldn’t see enough to tell 
what the weather was really 
like, so I went down to the 
meteorological office to have 
a look at the map. The met. 
officer was down there finishing 
his morning forecast, and I 
looked over his shoulder to 
find out the worst. And it 
was pretty bad too. Cumulo- 
nimbus down to a thousand 
feet, rain, north-easterly wind ; 
you couldn’t have had much 
worse in the Mediterranean 
during winter. 

“Do you think we’ll go up, 
sir? ’’ I asked, after I’'d had 
a look at the map. 

“You will if the Captain 
has anything to do with it,’ 
replied Met. ‘I’ve just come 
down from the bridge and 
we’ve had a rap over the 
knuckles from the C.-in-C. for 
not finding the enemy yester- 
day. As a matter of fact, it’s 
not quite so bad as it sounds. 
I think we'll run into a clearer 
patch soon. But if you do 
go up, keep an eye open for 
thunderstorms.” 

That didn’t sound too good, 
and I didn’t get much of a 
reception when I broke the 
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news in the observer’s office 
a minute or two later. We sat 
round for a time, smoking and 
chatting, and then I went out 
on deck to have a look-see. 
I found that Met. had been 
right about his clear patch and 
that things were cheering up 
@ little. The rain had stopped 
and it was beginning to grey 
towards the east, but the sea 
was still rough and the ship 
was starting to pitch. How- 
ever, I wasn’t surprised when 
the loudspeaker gave a hoot 
a few minutes later and our 
flight was ordered to range up 
on deck. 

We bundled into our life- 
jackets, and, taking our charts 
and notebooks, went up to 
the bridge for our orders. 
Naylor looked a bit blue about 
it all, but he gave us our in- 
structions, positions of ships, 
the Tenacious’s course and speed, 
our patrol areas, and how we 
were to search them and all 
that sort of stuff. Then he 
started on the weather. 

‘*You’ve all had a look at 
the weather map,’’. he said. 
“Tf you don’t like the look 
of it when you’re up in the 
air, it’s up to you to return 
to the ship. The met. officer’s 
finding the wind now, and 
T’'ll send it out to you in your 
machines.”’ 

That cleared his yard-arm, so 
we went down on deck and I 
told Haddon all about it as 
we walked aft to our machines. 
I always hate that walk aft. 
The machines are packed like 
sardines and you have to 
scramble in and out between 
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them, under wings and tail- 
planes, knocking your head on 
struts and missing whirling pro- 
pellers by a hair’s-breadth. I’ve 
seen one or two chaps knocked 
out by walking into propellers 
on their way out to their 
machines, and I must admit 
that it always puts the fear of 
God into me. However, we 
made it all right this time and 
climbed into our _ respective 
cockpits. 

I gave my telegraphist his 
instructions, and then distri- 
buted my navigation gear so 
that it would be handy. Having 
done that, I checked my com- 
passes, tested my voice-pipe to 
Haddon, and then stood up 
to have a look round. 

It was clearing to the east- 
ward, but it was still dark 
where we were, and over to 
wind’ard you could see the 
scud with rain underneath it 
and a layer of cloud above. 
My first course was dead to 
wind’ard, so I didn’t like the 
look of things very much, but 
I didn’t have much time to 
think about it, because just 
then a seaman came along 
with a blackboard with the 
wind written on it. He had 
to hold it up close to the 
cockpit for me to see it, and 
while I was making a note of 
it I felt the ship heel over as 
we turned into wind to fly off. 

A few minutes later our 
machine was trundled on to the 
centre line, Haddon opened 
up his engine, and we got 
under way. There’s a hump 
at the forward end of a carrier’s 
flight deck, I think it’s to give 
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the machine a lift into the 
air, and as we went up it and 
flashed past the bridge I caught 
a glimpse of the faces on 
Monkey’s Island. And pretty 
anxious faces they were too ! 
The next moment we were 
in the air, and Haddon circled 
to starboard and began to 
climb. There wasn’t much for 
me to do until I'd decided 
what height I was going to 
fly at, so I stood up and had 
another look around. The ship 
had passed out of the clear 
patch by then and I could see 
the rain beating down on her 
decks. Beastly it looked down 
there, the cloud practically 
touching the water and every- 
thing dark and murky. 
Suddenly we passed through 
the cloud and into the clear 
sky above. The sun had risen 
above the horizon at the height 
we'd reached, and to south and 
east and west I could see a 
layer of fleecy white clouds 
below me, iridescent in the 
morning sun. Like freshly 
fallen snow it looked, with 
dark pools showing where there 
were gaps in the cloud. It 
seemed so solid that I felt I 
could almost have got out 
and walked on it. Then I 
looked over to the nor’ard, 
and it didn’t look quite so 
pretty. Black rocks were stick- 
ing out above the surface of 
the snow where the nimbus 
clouds were breaking through. 
Behind them a great mountain 
of cumulus reared up as high 
as the eye could reach, and I 
could see the vapour tumbling 
and turning as it rushed up- 
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wards in the ascending air 
currents. 

“What about it?’ asked 
Haddon down the voice-pipe. 
“Do you want to go on? ”’ 

I thought for a moment. 
I knew that the Captain was 
keen to get a reconnaissance 
through, and after those two 
bloomers of mine I was rather 
anxious to chalk up a good 
mark myself. Unfortunately, I 
wasn’t the only person in the 
machine, so I thought I’d 
shove it on to Haddon. 

“Tt’s all right by me,” I 


replied. ‘‘ What do you think 
about it?” 
Under ordinary  circum- 


stances, I imagine that an 
experienced pilot like Haddon 
would never have dreamed of 
going on in that weather, but, 
after all, he did owe me some- 
thing for putting me in the 
ditch, and I suppose, with 
his dislike of the Navy, he 
didn’t like to turn back if 
I said I was willing to go on. 

“T’m willing if you are,’ 
he said at last. ‘Shall we 
go on?” 

“Might as well,’’ I replied. 
“We can turn back later on 
if we don’t like it.” 

“‘ Right-o,” he said. ‘ You’ll 
have to fly up here. I’m not 
going below the cloud. Too 
dangerous. Might fly into the 
sea.” 

It wasn’t going to be much 
good flying above the clouds, 
because we were supposed to 
be looking for ships, and the 
most we could hope for up 
there was an occasional glimpse 
of the surface through a gap. 
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But still it was better than 
returning to the ship, so I 
told the telegraphist to reel 
out his aerial and settled down 
to my calculations. 

What happened next should 
have given us a warning of 
what we were in for, but we 
didn’t have the sense to take 
it. When the telegraphist had 
got his aerial half-way out, we 
struck a bump that sent him 
sprawling off his seat and made 
him let go the reel. The aerial 
went spinning out at a rate 
of knots, and when it got to 
the end it snapped off like a 
rotten thread. However, we 
carried a spare one, so I told 
him to ship that and went 
back to my chart. 

Five minutes later I’d finished, 
and, picking up the voice-pipe, 
I settled Haddon on to a north- 
easterly course. I had one 
earphone connected up to the 
wireless and I could hear the 
other machines telling the ship 
that they didn’t like the look 
of things. That, and _ the 
crackling of the atmospherics 
in my phone, told me what 
to expect when I got in among 
the clouds. 

A few minutes later we were 
into them, and it certainly 
was pretty bad. Great walls 
of cumulus rose up on either 
side of us, and we shot up and 
down in bumps of two or three 
hundred feet. Not that I 
minded that very much. What 
was worrying me was that I 
knew that the wind was different 
on either side of a cloudbank, 
and, with the surface of the 
sea obscured by cloud, I had 


no means of finding it. Ajj 
I could do was to trust to 
luck that, in the long-run, the 
changes would cancel each other 
out. 

We had no bDlind-flying in. 
struments in those days, and, 
after a bit, Haddon gave up 
trying to fly through the banks 
of cloud, and we followed the 
lanes in between them. It’s 
too easy to turn upside down 
in a cloud, especially when you 
are on @ northerly course, and 
the first thing you know about 
it is when you find your gear 
starting to fall out of the 
machine. 

Flying round the lanes didn’t 
help my navigation much either, 
but we’d got our dander up 
by this time and were deter- 
mined to see the business 
through. 

After about half an hour of 
this we passed out of the 
cloudbanks, and things became 
a little better. We still had 
the layer of cloud beneath 
us, but that didn’t worry us 
very much, and we went on 
until we’d done the hundred 
and fifty miles of the first 
leg of our reconnaissance. 

Our next course was due 
west, and while we were on 
that I thought I’d better make 
some attempt to find the wind. 
I waited until I found a fair- 
sized gap in the clouds and 
then released a smoke bomb. 
I saw it hit the water, but 
the dashed thing failed to ex- 
plode, and by the time Id 
realised what was the matter, 
the clouds were in the way 
again. I couldn’t turn back 
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for the gap and drop another 
bomb, because I’d have lost 
my position in the air, and 
once I did that the wind would 
have been no good to me, 
even if I had found out what 
it was. 

In the middle of that second 
leg the telegraphist gave me 
a nudge and handed me a 
message on @ signal form to 
tell me that all the other 
machines had given it up and 
returned to the carrier. That 
cheered me up, and it was 
rather an important bit of 
information too, because it 
meant that the ship had had 
to turn into wind and land 
them on, and I would have 
to allow for that when I was 
trying to find her on my way 
back. A difference of a mile 
or two in her position was 
going to mean a lot in that 
visibility. 

Well, we finished off that 
leg without seeing anything 
and turned to the south-east 
on our way home. The cloud 
was thickening up again by 
this time, and, ahead of us, 
we could see that ominous 
bank of cumulus, too wide 
for us to fly round and getting 
blacker and blacker every 
minute. 

Just before we reached it, 
we passed over a gap in the 
clouds. It was sheer joss that 
T happened to be looking down 
at the time, and there, beneath 
us, were the blue battleships. 
I only saw two of them through 
the gap, and I wasn’t going 
to make a mistake about it 
this time, so I told Haddon 
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to go down and have a look 
so as to make certain that 
I’d spotted the right ones. 

He put his nose down in 
a steep dive, and, in a second 
or two, everything was white 
and clammy as we became 
enveloped in the cloud. I was 
standing up in the cockpit, 
swallowing like blazes to relieve 
the pressure in my ears and 
trying to keep an eye on the 
place where the battleships had 
disappeared when, suddenly, I 
heard a muffled “ My God!”’ 
down the voice-pipe and felt 
myself flung off my feet and 
joined the telegraphist in the 
after-end of the cockpit. 

I could feel the machine 
climbing for all it was worth, 
and I managed to scramble to 
the voice-pipe. 

“ What’s up ? ’’ I shouted to 
Haddon. 

“Didn’t you see?” he 
shouted back. ‘“ That cloud 
went right down to the sea. 
We missed the water by about 
six feet! You can report your 
battleships or not as you damn 
well please, only don’t ask 
me to go down and look for 
them. I feel safer up here!” 

So did I, for a minute or 
two, until we passed through 
the cloud layer and were met 
by a flash of lightning and a 
bump that nearly sent the 
machine spinning back into 
the sea. Somehow it made 
me feel very childish and in- 
significant, that thunderstorm 
up there. We were thrown 
about like a leaf, up and down 
the sides of those great walls 
of tossing, tumbling vapour, 
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and every now and then we’d 
see a streak of light flash past, 
followed by a ‘boom!’ that 
nearly deafened you even above 
the roar of the engine. It 
was like being in a lift with 
a lunatic attendant who rushed 
you up and down alongside 
a blank wall while a bombard- 
ment was going on outside. 

I stood up and looked over 
the side, and, suddenly, I saw 
a ball of fire climbing up to 
the machine from under her 
tail. It was about as big as 
a cricket-ball and it took me 
a fraction of a second to realise 
what it was. But when I 
did I jumped for the wire- 
cutters, and that wireless aerial 
was cut. away before you could 
say Jack Robinson. As far 
as I could make out, one end 
of the aerial had been trailing 
in a cloud beneath us, and 
goodness knows how many volts 
had been trying to discharge 
into the machine. We were 
insulated, of course, but no 
insulation or anything else was 
going to stand up to that 
for long. 

It took us a good twenty 
minutes to get out of that 
thunderstorm, and, by the time 
we’d left it behind, the tele- 
graphist and I were sick as 
dogs. Haddon didn’t seem to 
mind it, because I could hear 
him, through the voice-pipe, 
chortling away to himself and 
singing at the top of his voice. 
I’ve felt rather the same way 
myself during a middle watch 
at sea in a gale, but I didn’t feel 
like singing up there, believe me! 

We passed out of the thunder- 
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storm as suddenly as we'd 


gone into it. One minute we 
were being buffeted up and 
down by the air currents in 
murky darkness, and the next 
we were flying calmly along 
on an even keel with the sun 
making a rainbow on the cloud 
beneath us and casting our 
shadow in the middle of it. 

As soon as I’d recovered 
sufficiently I sat up and took 
stock of the situation. And 
it didn’t look too bright. I 
hadn’t been worrying a terrific 
lot about my position before, 
because I had always known 
that, in the last resort, I 
could ask the Tenacious for 
@ wireless bearing and get 
home on that. But things 
were different now. For one 
thing, both my aerials were 
gone and the wireless was 
out of action, and, for another, 
any vestige of accuracy that 
had been left in my dead 
reckoning position had been 
knocked out of it by our 
passage through the storm. 

I rang up Haddon and ex- 
plained the position to him. 

“ All right,” he said. ‘* What 
do you want me to do about 
it?” 

That pulled me up with a 
round turn. It was so painfully 
obvious that there was nothing 
he could do about it and that 
everything depended on me. 

“ How much petrol have we 
got left?’ I asked, to gain 
time and give myself a chance 
to think. 

‘‘ About an hour,” he replied 
quietly. “ A little more. Take 
a look over the side.” 
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We had come down to a 
couple of thousand feet in 
the storm and we were flying 
just above the layer of cloud. 
I stood up and saw that we 
were passing Over a gap through 
which I could see the sea. 
I didn’t realise at first what 
Haddon was getting at, and 
then, suddenly, it dawned on 
me. That thunderstorm had 
brought a surface wind with 
it and it was blowing pretty 
well a full gale. You could 
see the waves tumbling over 
each other down below us and 
the tops being whipped off 
by the wind. It was a case of 
find the carrier or . . . well, or 
nothing. We weren’t going 
to last very long if we had 
to come down in that sea. 

I sat down in my seat and 
pulled my chartboard towards 
me, racking my brains for 
every scrap of weather lore 
that I had ever been taught. 
There didn’t seem to be any 
object in just flying on blindly, 
so I started from the time we’d 
left the carrier and _ settled 
down to try to work out some 
sort of position for myself. 

You learn to work quickly 
in the air when you always 
travel at two or three miles 
@ minute, and it didn’t take 
me long to hammer out some 
sort of position, plot a course 
for the carrier, and work out 
@ course to intercept her. 

The first thing to do was 
to get under the cloud, and, 
very slowly and _ gingerly, 
Haddon brought the machine 
down. It wasn’t so bad as 
we had feared underneath, 
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because the gale had cleared 
things up @ bit, but we hadn’t 
any choice anyway, as we 
wouldn’t have had a ghost of 
a chance of finding the Tenacious 
if we’d stayed up aloft. 

I’d reckoned that we ought 
to find the ship in about 
twenty minutes, and, as the 
moments slipped by, the tele- 
graphist and I stared anxiously 
over the side, straining our eyes 
through the rain and cloud. 

The time came and passed, 
and I began to realise that we 
were lost. Just as I was giving 
up hope I suddenly remembered 
that the other machines that 
had taken off with us had all 
returned to the ship. I had 
noted the fact in my log when 
the telegraphist had told me 
about it, but I had been so 
worried when I was working 
out my position that it had 
gone completely out of my 
head. To land on her machines 
the Tenacious would have had 
to steam dead into the wind 
for anything up to half an hour, 
and her position might well 
be to windward of where I 
had placed her. It wasn’t 
much to go on, but it was 
better than just flying round 
in circles looking at the waves. 

We turned up to windward 
and set off towards the north- 
east. Things were getting grim 
by this time and we were 
thinking about inflating our 
life-jackets. Suddenly I felt 
the machine rocked almost into 
a side-slip. 

“Thank God!” shouted 
Haddon. ‘ There’s a ship of 
sorts down there.” 
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He slewed the machine round 
and I looked at the direction 
in which he was pointing. All 
I could see at first was a shower 
of spray, and then I saw the 
bridge and topmast of a 
destroyer buffeting her way 
through the rough seas. 

“ Go down,” I shouted down 
the voice-pipe. ‘Ill ask her 
if she knows where the Tenacious 
is.”’ 

Haddon took the machine 
down and flew backwards and 
forwards past the destroyer’s 
bridge while I got busy with 
a flashing lamp. 

In answer to my request 
her Captain stood up on the 
destroyer’s bridge with a large 
flag in his hand pointing in 
the direction of the Tenacious, 
and we set off again. 

It didn’t take us long to 
find her, and we flew round 
in pretty jubilant circles while 
she turned into wind to take 
us on board. 

While we were flying round, 
it suddenly occurred to me 
that I had spotted the Blue 
battle fleet and still had an 
enemy report to make. So, 
when our flags went up and 
Haddon started his approach, 
I collected my chart and note- 
book and got ready to jump 
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out of the machine and rush 
up to the bridge with the 
glad tidings, so that the ship 
could whack out an enemy 
report. 

There was a forty-knot wind 
blowing over the deck, and 
Haddon had no intention of 
being blown backwards over 
the stern, so he was coming 
in fast. This was before the 
days of arrester gear, and, 
when we touched the deck, 
we ran right on up the hump 
on to the for’ard end. A gang 
of matelots threw themselves 
on to the machine and started 
rushing us aft to the lift to 
get us down below as quickly 
as possible. 

Unfortunately, that was the 
moment I chose to jump down 
on deck with my chart and 
notebooks. The next thing I 
knew, I’d been knocked on to 
my back by one of the wheels 
and received a glancing kick 
on the head from a couple of 
hundred horses. At least, the 
engine backfired, and that must 
have been about the power 
behind the propeller when it 
caught me. 

Silly, wasn’t it? Like going 
right through the Great War 
and then being knocked down 
by a bus in Piccadilly. 
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